

















Westclox America — trim, alert, honest 


HE  jmerica paved the 
way ‘r Big Ben’s success. 
Thirty- years ago it was 
the or © westclox alarm. It 
enter he field as the un- 
kno: «product ofan unknown 
ma’... -and pushed to the front 
on “heer merit. 
inging out other Westclox 
« *-not dim its success. 
merica still tops the sales 
‘écord. 
Trim, alert, honest, this 
clock laid down a policy 
which has stood the test of 


time—dquality! All other West- 
clox follow its example of 
good timekeeping. 

Naturally, we’re proud of 
America. But we are even 
more proud of the construc- 
tion principle that America 
pioneered and which today 
stands back ofall Westclox 
success: the needle-fine pivots 
of polished steel that reduce 
friction and aid accuracy. 
Westclox, on the dial and tag 
of an alarm clock, means 
faithful timekeeping. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 















80 TO 100 WORDS A MINUTE GUARANTEED 
Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic 
Finger Training! Brings amazing speed 
perfect accuracy—Big Salaries. Learn at 
home. o interference with present work, 
32-page book free, explains all. Gives 
letters from hundreds with salaries doubled 
and trebled. revelation as to speed 
and salary pomgnte to typists. Don’t be 


satisfied with y 
Only A 
10 j 


to $15 a week. 
Earn $25 to $40 


y typewriting Easy 
the New Way Les- 
Write today Sons 
Send postal. 

TULLOSS SCHOOL 


273 College Hill 
pringfield, Ohio 

















Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts, 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 

ableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, Recita- 


tions, Pantomimes, Minstrel Maternal, Speakers, Commence- 
ment Manual full of New Ideas 2 Plans. Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., ept. 34, CHICAGO 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages; Illustrated; Cloth 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
ee 00 a every young man and every young _— should 
w-—-What every young husband and every young 
Festpaid ide should know—What every parent should know. 


wrapper Table contents & commendations on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 106 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 




















Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
B he by Paderewski. 
you. Lessons a marvel of 
’ Write telling 
s 


an 
Any Instrument or Voice Writs, ae 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin eat ip Banda, 0 rR 
Organ—and we will send our FREE ALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Ow. 
ERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

6225 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


Master teachers guide and coach 


















tudy At Home 


prone a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
ns and big success in business 

| public life. Greater ee now 
Bea earn 


$3,000 to $10, 000 Annually 
We guide you step by. step, You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any y atate. 

unded Re 










y_ terms ‘ourte: 
"Get our valuable tu ‘Law 


Dept. 352-L, Chicage 


HABITS 


That Lower Efficienc, 
and Destroy Lives 


Do you know the actual truth regarding the grow- 
ing menace of drug addiction in the United States ? 
Are you aware of the inroads that are being made 
upon our manhood by the use of Morphine, Heroin, 
Opium, Cocaine, Caffeine, Alcohol, Chloral, etc. 


CHARLES B. TOWNS 


Who has devoted his life to the investigation and the 
amelioration of the drug evil, in his new book, “Habits 
That Handicap,” presents amazing facts and figures 
showing the effect of drugs upon humanity—and how 
the supposedly harmless headache powder, sleeping 
draught, or cold cure may lead ultimately to dire 
results. This arresting book has a preface by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, and a Chapter on “*The 
Relation of Alcohol to Disease” by Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, President of the American Medical Society. 


in His Preface Dr. CABOT Says: 


“I do not hesitate to say that he [Mr. Towns] knows 
more about the alleviation and the cure of drug addic- 
tions than any doctor I have ever szen.” 


iw 
fi ¢ ou 
Penn free. ‘ivide nce" books fre 


LaSalle Extension University, 





Physicians, social workers, clergymen, nurses, edu- 
cators, heads of families—here is information you 
can not afford to ignore, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 356 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
YOUR PRONUNCIATION 


if you will secure and refer to that valuable guide to 
correct pronunciation, * ‘25,000 Words Frequently Mis- 
pronounced,” by Dr. Frank H. V: izetelly. In this volume 
are given the correct pronunciations of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible and geographical names, proper 
names of all kinds current in literature, science, and art. 


Brander Matthews, Litt. D., LL.D.—“It seems to me 
excellently planned and admirably carried out. 
far as ay. experience goes, it is quite the best book of 


its kin 
042 pages, cloth bound. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.72 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 







































: Gating for felony : 


How towrite, what to write, | 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 
in rn your ideas into dollars. ia 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 
P ronest, helpful advice. . Rea/ teaching. 
pil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
vritten mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
z her first course, Another, a busy wife 
r, is averaging over $75 a week from 
riting alone. 
‘t institution or agericydoing’so much 
Ag or old. The universities recognize 
*e hundred members of the English 
cher institutions are studying in our 
cartment. The editors recognize it, for 
untly recornmending our courses. 
Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
srary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 


Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
ervice. 





ed catalogue free. Please Address 


‘spondence School 4% 
. ae 0 


INCORPORATED 1904 


em 
“INVENTOR 
blank form “In 
plifies procedure. 
Patent Attorney, . 


Every Nh 





"sent without charge. My free 
1” for disclosing your idea sim- 
-rvision. William H. Mulligan, 
rd Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


‘d Couple 


contemplate marriage 


Id Own 


informative book 














1 ifa?? 
faNewLife 
E "AN, M.D. 
En nended by 
fore religious 
criti 2crets of 
mari ften re- 
veale. ) give 
Special Offer only tpter 
subjec not 
The regular price is meant 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work into Marriage at 
as many neighborhoods Which to e 


as possible we will send Analyzed. & ° 
one copy of our special 
$2.00 edition to any 
reader of this Maga- 
zine, postpaid upon 
receipt of $2.00. 


How a Happy A 


Peccsiptive cire 
plete table of con 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISH 
57-1 Rose Street i 























IN TRUCKS 
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To many a business man and truck-owner, the Gramm- 
Bernstein records of longer life at lower cost, doubtless do 
seem remarkable. 


Yet they are not remarkable at all, when you stop to consider 
the truck itself. 


The fact that Gramm-Bernstein is a better truck, that lasts 
longer and does better work at lower cost, is simply clear, 
cold logic. 


For that is exactly what it is built to do. 
It is built conscientiously. It is built carefully. 


It is built of the best materials we can find, with the best 
engineering we can bring to bear. 


Not best because we think so or say so. But because 20 years of 
truck-building have proved them so. 


Is it strange, then, that the Gramm-Bernstein should excel in 
long life and downright economy? 


Or that our owners, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, add 
Gramm-Bernstein when they need another truck? 


Our dealer is prepared to lay before you Gramm-Bernstein 
figures which will help you to choose a truck to your own 
good advantage. 


It will pay you to learn about Gramm-Bernstein standard 
equipment, which is worth $500 to $550, and is included in the 
cost price of our worm-drive models. 


All Gramm- Bernstein Transmissions are trouble-proof and are provided 
with a pad for attaching Gramm’s Basic Patent Power Take-off. Dealers 
and truck owners should assure themselves that any trucks purchased with 
power take-off do not infringe B. A. Gramm’s Basic Patent No. 1194994 


The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio 
Pioneers Since 1901—Builders of the First Liberty (U.S. A.\ Trucb 
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“GRAMM 

‘Dinneelt 
SERNSTEX 

The T. C. Long Stone Company, at its 
quarries near Lima, Ohio, operates six 
five-ton Gramm-Bernstein Trucks. During 
busy seasons, the trucks are kept going 24 
hours a day. The company states that they , 
are so dependable it can almost be said 
that they never need repairs. Two Gramm- 
Bernstein five-ton trucks were added to 
the Long fleet last fall. 
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Bearings and Dividends 


Cut down Horse-Power Waste. 


XECUTIVES are waking up to the 

relation between lubrication and 

dividends. Production must be increased. 
Shut-downs were never so costly. 


The better your bearings are lubri- 
cated, the faster your work is done. 


Practically every machine has some 


You Can! 


kind of bearings. These bearings re- 
quire lubrication. As oil saves power, 
it follows that one oil saves more power 
than another. If you have shared the 
now-fading impression that it is enough 
to flood bearings with reasonably good 
oils, your attention is invited to the 
following facts. 


Why Gargoyle Bearing Oils Save Power 
and Reduce Production Costs 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils are unique in 
that they are made from crude oils 
specially selected for their /ubricating 
oil value. 


When Gargoyle Bearing Oils are put 
to work, changing temperature has 
very little influence on them. The 
variation of the body of the oil is very 


slight. This is one of the reasons why 
Gargoyle Bearing Oils can be used much 
more sparingly than low grade oils. 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils will separate 
easily and quickly from water and other 
impurities when used in oil circulation 
and splash oiling systems. Thus the 
life of the oil is much longer. 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machwmery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 








NEW YORK, U.S.A. .| 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are prescribed by our 
Board of Engineers for the correct 
lubrication of all types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 


High-grade oils for many types of bearings. 
Especially recommended for turbines, Diesel 
and Gas Engines and other types where 
circulating oiling systems are-used. These 
oils separate rapidly from moisture and other 
impurities in turbine systems and prevent car- 
































We find that many executives do not give bearing 


lubrication its due impor ance. For forward- bonis eine Sheed ant Oo Sa 
thinking executives we have prepared a special Caee ye OT EO Heavy Medium 
M . 4 . . Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Ligh 
paper on bearing lubrication. We invite you to ci ae 
dforac Pl address arest b h Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
sen ora copy. ease address our nearest branch. Very heavy bodied oils, especially suitable 


for the lubrication of farm machinery, 
and bearings of heavy or slow running 
machinery: 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, AA 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, BB 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, CC 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, DD 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 
Heavy bodied oils, manufactured for th 
lubrication of machinery bearingsin general; 

Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy = 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Meditim 
Gargoyie Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Qil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils for the lubricatio 
of bearings of light high speed engines 


on em 
machines and shafting: 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Qi], Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Qil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


A grade for each type of service Dig ne ok Ge the ici 


textile machines: 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 








DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, i 
New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit ar be pe ol 4 
Chicago Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines on 
i 








[VACUUM OIL COMPANY #222272" NEW YORK. U.S.A. 
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SUSTAINING THE MARK OF L 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


OUSANDS of world-wide industries 

will tell you they are served by 
Fairbanks-Morse. To them, this service 
from an institution with broad manufacturing 
and distributing resources has proven by 
experience to be dependable, efficient and 


forward-looking. 


Wesee this service through the eyes of many 
thousands of Fairbanks-Morse employes, 
each striving to uphold the mark of indus- 
trial supremacy reflected in the Quality Seal 
of this organization. To these employes has 
been granted the Vision to produce con- 
stantl)y improved products in order that 
Fairbanks-Morse may better serve the 


world’s industrial and agricultural needs, 


In this way does every Fairbanks-Morse 
employe help make good the institutional 
promise of which this mark is the symbol. 


be nega of skilled employes 
working in eight factories covering 
hundreds of acres produce Fairbanks-Morse 
oil engines— pumps—electric motors and 
generators—Fairbanks Scales—railwey 
eppliances—farm machinery, such as “Z” 
engines, lighting plants, Water systems 








and windmills. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World-wide distribution through our own 
branches and representatives. 
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LET a 


1920 ATLAS “2 FREE 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize (Highest Award) 


given to diction- 
aries at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
granted to Webster’s New International and the Merriam 
Series for superiority of educational merit. 































Words of Recent Interest 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, 
war bride. These are but a few from the thousands of late words,— 
all clearly defined in this Great Work. 














“The Supreme Authority” 
the Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 page 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a sing 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now |} 


secured by readers of The Digest on the following remarkably easy term 


The entire work (with complete 1920 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00< 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


~’ REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


. . . 

(eel ndia-Paper Edition 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superio 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impression 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfactio! 
to own the new Merriam Webster in a forr 
so light and so convenient to use! This editio 
is only about one half the thickness an 
weight of the regular edition. Size 123 

2 Weight 83% \bs. 


in. x 934 in. x 23¢ in. 


<GeemeeRegular-Paper Editio 


Printed on strong book paper of the highe 
quality. Size 1236 in. x 93¢ in. x 5% i 
Weight 1514 lbs. 














WEBSTER's 


Ww 
'NTERNATIONAL 
—KTIONARY 


Both Editions are printed from the sam 
plates and indexed. 





Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, an 
in addition, 12,000 Biographical Name 
30,000 Geographical Subject 
besides thousands of other References. Near 


3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustration 


“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.” 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 


nearly 








WE To those who mail this Coupon at once 








THE ATLAS 


Is the 1920 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the 
World,’’ containing nearly 200 pages, with 128 
pages of maps, beautifully printed in colors with 
marginal reference indexes, late Census Figures, 
Parcel-Post Guide, Late War Maps, etc., all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 1014x135. 













Department S 
(Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 70 years) 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of “Dictionary W rinkles” containing 

amusing “Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled ‘‘The Americanization of ¢ arver”’; also y 

Interesting Questions” with references to their answers, and striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate 

the new bindings. Please include specimen pages of India and Regular paper with terms of yc 

free Atlas offer on Webster's New International Dictionary to Literary Digest readers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. sevchcencs Springfield, Mas: 
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The Digest School and College Directory 


educational advantages for their children will find in this section a comprehensive 
Boarding Schools, Colleges, Vocational Schools and Summer Camps. Our readers are invited to 
correspond with the institutions which interest them. The School Department continues to serve as it has for 
many years, parents and schools. We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will make 
definite recommendation without charge. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 











Why Waste a  Saaeaeer ? 


Spend it on the Hudson, 45 minutes from Fifth 


STUART HALL, Staanton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls. peo es yer Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Th college ion. Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. HILLS, A.B. 
(Formerly Principal of Sweet Briar Academy) Box L. 








ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by univer- 
sities for graduate work and by State Boards of Education. 
Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music and Home 
nomics. Certificate granted in Secretarial, Physical Training 
and other special courses. For catalogue "address 

Box C, Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill, 





Avenue, doing interesting work. Ideal sur 
‘or work and real recreation. Unique _oppor- 
tunities in ed Course, Management of Estates, 
Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social Dancing 
and ages. Many other courses. Excellent tu- 
tori or catalog of summer or regular winter 
| address the Secretary, Box 710. 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women arrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Ye Baldwin School 


Country School for Girls. Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
eparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
ssar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
urse. Within 27 years 291 students have entered 
yn Mawr College. Fire resisting stone building. 
yundant outdoor life and athletics. 


IZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A. B., HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 








HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


i ee 1842. Standard College Courses B. A. and 

.M. Admission by certificate or examination. Degree 
ok. for graduate work by leading universities. 280 
students. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Va. 

















Senior and Junior camps for girls, under 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE RIDINGand 
thorough instruction in horsemanship. Teela-Wooket 
is a three hundred acre “Wonderland” in the heart of 
the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, clay tennis 
courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private pond for 
swimming and water sports. Write for a booklet with 
the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket. 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 











BRENAU COLLEGE ne oe ee Peation foothills Bras 
CONSERVATORY rie yee a _ North of Atlanta. Standard 


special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic pre physical culture. 32 buildings includ- 
ing sorority houses, new gymni swimming pool. Separate 
“*School’’ for young girls. Games os illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 








—— Camp for Girls 


PETERBOR! EW HAMPSHIRE 
rR. D. A. SARGENT, President 
For PB the catalog, address 
CAMP SECRETARY, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Sargent School ‘¢,P5y:ic:! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





SHORTER 





COLLEGE 


For the Higher Education of Women 


4. W. VAN HOOSE, President 


j ted in the most healthful section of the South, among the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains; mild, invig- 

rating climate; modern, FIRE-PROOF buildings, every room connected with bath and study. Courses leading 

B. A. degree which is recognized by the leading universities of the country. Fifteen Carnegie units re- 

uired for entrance into the Freshman class; no Preparatory Department. Courses in Music, Art, Expression. 
Catalog and view book sent on request. Address: 


Box B, Rome, Georgia 





Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 


MOOSE POND Nineteenth Season 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21) 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, 31 Main St., Denmark, Maine 


CAMP JUNALUSKA 


One of the finest “all ara soar s for =: in the 
South. Lake Junaluska, N. C., FPand of t 
boi Yate camp activities and all ra door ae _- a 
careful supervision. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Miss ETHEL J. McCOY, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


CAMP FARWELL For Girls 


In Pine Grove « on Mountain Lake. Bungalows, recrention hall, electric 

lights, hot and cold running water. Horseback ridin Land and water 

a Supervision. Plays, handicrafts, eee yo Until June 
s' 

Miss Rosalie P. Sanderlin, 2818 27th St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. ter June 2ist, Wells River, Vermont. 

















Boys’ Preparatory _ 





Shattuck School 


ARIBAULT, MINN. -:- 54TH YEAR 

llege Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 

pplication should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 


—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 

miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and 
het. Thoro training for coilege examina- 
ons. Small classes and individual instruc- 
ion. Country life, supervised athletics. 
Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
iccept each year. Tell us your needs and 
e will send you an outline plan of work, 
ving time uired, cost, etc., for fitting for 
liege. Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 




















souri Military Academy 


new $75,000 fireproof barracks and new buildin, 
unger boys is the best equipped military schoo I 
Middle West. College Paparstenr, Business and 

33 


SECRETARY MEXICO, MISSOURI 
E FOREST ACADEMY FO® BOYS. Collese 
Preparatory. Non- 

Regime. Honorideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
Preparation for admission to any university. Swim- 
pool, all athletics. Golf. (z hour north of Chicago.) 
IAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 140, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


chcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, California 
ms September 6th. Early registration neces- 
illustrated catalog address 


XD. SHERER, President, San Rafael 











Camps for Girls 





CAMP NAKANAWA 
In the Cumberland Mountains 
By far the best equipped camp for girls in the South. Nine buildings and 200 acres, prin- 


cipally forest land, formerly known as Bloomington Springs, celebrated for more than fifty 
years for its wonderful chalybeate water. Carefully selected councilors supervise all camp 


activities: swimming, tennis, baseball, archery, 


horseback riding, bowling, wood-craft, etc. 


nature study, volley ball, art-craft, hikes, 


Individual development of each girl conserved 


by the most careful and conscientious oversight. | Wonderful iron water guarantees better 
digestion, braced nerves. Cool nights mean restful sleep. Tutoring at moderate expense in 
all academic branches. Girls from nine to twenty-one accepted. Mothers accompanied by 
daughters also enrolled. Accommodations limited. Rates for two months, July 1 to August 26, 
$200. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


The Director, CampNakanawa, Lebanon, Tennessee, until June25. After this date, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee. 














—— 
Camp 
for Girls 
Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 
Under the auspices of 
Sea Pines Personality School for Girls 
Rev. Thomas Bickferd, A.M., Founder 
On the roo-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality 
School. 3000 feet of shore front. Abundaace of 
resinous pines. Attractive bungalows; cabins a and 


CAMP WINNAHKEE 


An Ideal Camp for Girls on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain. 
Nature Study, Woodcraft. Arts and Crafts, swimming, boating, 
fishing, tennis, horseback riding, dancing, dramatics. Two groups 
Senior and Junior. Trips to points of interest. Councilors share 
in sports and daily occupations. Best of references required. Illus- 
trated booklet from 


Mrs, Wittram H. Brown, 315 West 83rd St., N, ¥.C. 





Miscellaneous 





tents. Remodeled and newly equipped 
and craft shop overlooking the sea. Safe boating 
and swimming. Sports.’ Horseback riding. Esthetic 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Ex- 
perienced Sea Pines teachers. Tutoring if desired. 
Business courses. Excellent advantages in Art and 
Music. Special attention given to physical and 
mental hygiene. Separate unit for little girls with 
special schedule. Eight pees of wholesome and 


ennobling ontdoor life. Addre 
MISS FAITH BICKFOR 
x B. 





D 
MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 
Brewster, Mass. 























STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with full particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4273 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WYNONA CAMP for GIRLS, Fairlee, Vt. 


Famous for its location, eq horse- 
back riding, swimming, canoeing and all Siler eports. 
Send for book. Address 
Wynona Camp, 277 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LAKE MOREY CLUB, a modern hotel, under same 








GARDENING FOR WOMEN 
Twelve Weeks’ Course (Andi Sth — June es} in or 
CULTURE, VEGE LE GARDENING, FRUIT 
GROWING, POULTRY BEES, and Piliea sien Sum- 
mer Course August 2 nd—August 28th. Write for circular. 
SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE, Ambler, Pa. (18 miles from Philadelphia) 

th Leighton Lee, Director. 


















Summer Schools and Camps for Boys 


Miscellaneous 








SUMMER 
LVER SCHOOLS 


Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 
June 30th to August 25th 


A planned vacation at Culver Summer Schools is crowded 
with good fun and body-building exercise. Put your boy 
in condition for the opening of school. Four distinct schools 
furnish the boy just the out-of-door life that most appeals 

him. 

Write for catalogue of school 
that interests you. Naval School, 
minimum age 14; Cavalry School 
—l4; Artillery School—I4; 
Woodcraft—12. Address 


Administration Office 
CULVER, IND. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Naval 

















? hi 
Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine 
For Boys 
Adirondacks, Separate Senior (13-17) and 
Junior (9-12) Camps. Charges include all 
R. R. fares and tutoring. 
One of the Oldest and Best 
Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON 
Principal Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 














DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 
In charge of the famous scout himself. On 
beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake. All the 
outdoor activities that boys like. Helps build 
muscle, mind, morals, American manhood. 
Address WINTER QUARTERS 
99 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 








Lake Winnecook, 
Unity, Maine 
Horseback 


Camp Winnecook for Boys 


18th season. Athletic fields for all sports. 

riding, canoeing, sailing, motorboating, Indian trips, 
Woodcraft. Boy Scouts. Every boy takes part in every- 
thing. One price—no extras. Send for booklet 


HERBERT L. RAND, 26 HemenwayRoad, Salem, Mass. 


for Boys 
Camp Wachusett ic. 
Holderness, N. H. Eighteenth season. 7 buildings. Boating, 
canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and land sports. New 
athletic field. Music, games and a good time every night. 
Tutoring if desired. No tents. FISHER huts. Booklet. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Holderness Sthool, Plymouth, N. H. 


Winona Camps for Boys 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For illustrated Booklet address 


C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, 14 Main St., Denmark, Maine 








A Home School for 


Subnormal Children 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence. A winteranda summer home, Equipment 
unexcelled. For information address 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Box 133 
E. A. FArRIncTon, M.D, Jenzia Coutson COOLey 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care ard 
training of children who through mental disability are unable 
to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domestic 
Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 








THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


For children of slightly retarded mentality. Individual 
instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities developed. 
Ideal Home life. Association with normal children. 

3. moose. HebLeEy, M.D., Resident hs ie oe 

frs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, niv.) 
Box D, GLENSIDE, PENNA, (12 miles from Philadelphia.) 


TAMMERER 


Our course of C private | lessons will correct your 
ibing course. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INSTITUTE 
Founded 1867. Samuel S. Robbins, Principal 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


You can not afford to 


STAMMER 


Send for our (free) illustrated 200-page Book “The Origin & 
Treatment of. Stammering,’’and our convincing 80-page Book 
juccess’’--which gives the facts about a man whose speech 
defect of 35 years standing was corrected by America’ s 
Pioneer School. No charge is made for consultation. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 10 Adelaide St., Detroit, U. S. A. 


























The Auto 
and Tractor 
usiness is the 
greatest in the World. 
Millions of machines {n 


witb 
Earn $1 00 tossoom Monthly 


armor 
0 ImDUSTRY 





Our course is complete to and casi 
derstood. € Gives thorough kno 
of Auto business. Big “demand ; Too our 
= Detroit trained men get 





THE KINEO CAMPS 


Camp Kineo, Harrison, Maine; for young boys, 7-14. 
Kineo Senior Camp, on Maine Sea Coast; for older boys, 
15-18. Capable supervision. Every safeguard. Athletics, 
water-sports, horsemanship, ocean cruises, unique camp 
plan. Mention age and preference. 

Irving L. McColl, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


CAMP MARANACOOK, Readfield, Maine 


Offers to a carefully selected group of boys, a camp with an 
unusual equipment and location and under the direction of 
mature and experienced leaders. Camping and canoeing trips. 
Permanent mountain camp for all members. Two camps, 30 
boys each, 7 to 12, 13 to 17. WILLIAM H. MorRGAN, Director. 


BOB WHITE 


For children under fourteen. Farm and 
camp life. All sports, swimming, hikes, and 
camp trips. Horses and ponies for riding 
and driving. 


Ja SARA BARTLETT HAYES, Ashland, Mass. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Cham- 
plain, 27th Year. Every convenience for safety and comfort. All 
land and water sports, hiking, horseback riding, etc. Tutoring if 
desired. No mosquitoes or malaria. Long-distance phone. Camp 
Physician. Illustrated booklet from WM. H. BROWN, President 
Berkeley-Irving School, 315 West 83rd St., N. ¥. C. 


Camp Kawédsawa, 



























luffs, Tennessee. Best equipped camp for boys 
in the South: Athletic pavilion and skating rink; 
screened sleeping lodges and tents; recreation 
hall: screened dining room and kitchen; new 
athletic field, etc. 40 acre forest and excellent 
river faci ilities offer kind of life a red-blooded boy 
likes. 


} SS located on the Cumberland River 












c 
‘ort without. extra charge. Naval training. 


ut 
i ill and target practice under expert in- 
od aril at Te ing—in shells—under Cornell 








structors. 
165 ers camp expenses. For hand- 
mon flhucerated « catalog Padres Box 100. 






L. L. RICE, Director, Lebanon, Tennessee } 











OMEONE has rightly called happy, healthy 

children our priceless national investment. 
Every Summer Camp has its own methods 
of providing all the sports and amusements 
which a child enjoys. The. CAMPS in THE 
DIGEST are worthy of investigation. 








Chicago me Study Schools, 525 Reaper Block, Chicago, Il, 


TRACTOR COURSE INCLUDED 
with Auto Course, Brazing, Welding 
and Tire aa —— t we 





eae FREE, Fully t aaa 
Gives complete information: explains 


shows fi quote: 
Cothers eg trom eraduat ates. ‘Positv e Guare ~ 
antee. 


Micmnaan S STATE Auto SCHOOL 
ee ES “Detroit, Mich, U.S.A. | 
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at heme by the Cortina Phone 
Method qauipmens. Free Trial 
in your ho Endorsed by 
leadin: Universities. Booklet 
free. Easy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 698, 12 E. 46th St., New York 
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SHORTHAND 


IN ONE MONTH 


Sor 6 days guaranteed, No 
a ‘ui intee 
Pbeding fines ee i one tation firet wee k. Typewriting 


d today f fer Catalog and ener. Back Guarantee. 


New, Easy, Scientific System. 
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ccountant 
—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can do this. That shows where 
opportunity is. Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mai 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under the di- 
rect supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of ‘illinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Publie Accountants including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. Analy- 
sis and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Au- 
diting, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all made 
clear; and you will be given special preparation for the C. P. 

examinations. You can now learn at home in your spare 
time while you hold your present position, Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students and Graduates | 


pd our various specialized departments can now be found 
cmaptoged by practically all the large railroad and commer- 
cial organizations in the United States. For instance— 


Pennsylvania R. R. 2102, American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. 811, U. S. Steel Corporations 809, Ba timore & Ohio 
R. 946, Chicago & N. W. Ry. rs, Si Co. 308, 


Standard Oil Co. 390, Armour & Co. 

Over 35,000 new students now 4 The LaSalle 
organization consists of 950 people, including a staff of 450 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
use of our Consulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in any department at 
any time when you need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University isa omning house of business infor- 
mation and through its many hly specialized <vpart- 
ments is organized and opuvpel a4 render a practical 
and distinct service which cannot be 
supplied by any other institution of 
similar character. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full, apertigutere, 
also a free copy of * Yea 

Promotion in One,’’ a book that 
has been an inspiration to more 
than 185,000 ambitiousmen. Send, 
for your copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World** 
Dept. 352-H Chicago, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
particulars regarding your Home Study Course of Training 
in Higher Accounting and your valuable book for ambitious 









men, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 

PRR vcccccvesece ecvees MITTTTTTTITTT TTT 
Present Positlos.....cccccctccccsee cdocceee oscveceseoes 
RRB 00 ccccccccccccovecscscovccorse soveceoeceocesse 








Send 2-cent Stamp 
for He Ipful Booklet 
D,**The Voice Made 


Le HOME 1 SING 
earn Beautiful.” 


| Harvey Sutherland, Educational Bldg., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 














CAMP AND SCHOOL 


OUTFITTERS 


We give personal study to the needs of Sum- 
mer Camps, Schools and Colleges and make in 
our own factory their official uniforms. Offi- 
cial outfitters to nearly one hundred Summer 
Camps. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt delivery. 
Send for free copy of ‘‘ The Summer Camp,” 
our 1920 catalog describing the full line of 


Dudley Camping Supplies. 
CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 
Hanover = Little Bidg. 


New Hampshire Boston, Mass. 

















Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Me: 

is Power. est 
your memory! 1 will 
fend you Free my Copy- 
Memory and Concentra- 
tion fest also Free cRyptrated book 
er names, fac tudies 
Ready 


“iret least Bldg: Chicago 


Hox 
- } 
eech and 
lemory School 





Dickson 


WANTED —Men for Sales Work 


We have just brought out new products which require us to 





add to our sales personnel. We desire to negotiate with 
men of character and ability, with or without selling expe- 
rience. To such men we offer a congenial, permanent con 


nec tion (on salary and commission or straight commission) 
with opportunity for ultimate promotion to managerial 
posts. You may begin at once, and in your own vicinity. 
Detailed information on request. 


M. J. GOSNELL, Sales Department 
Todd Protectograph Company Roehester, N. Y. 
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The Man 


With a Million Friends 


Nine years ago Dr. Frank Crane was scarcely known outside of a small circle. 


Today he has a million friends. | 


And these million friends are happier men and women today because of this 
friendship. They occupy a higher, finer place in life because of it. Many of them 
in discovering Dr. Crane’ found themselves and thus were able to lift themselves from 


the ruts of mediocrity to the higher levels of progress. 


At forty-eight he stepped out of a professional groove from a perfectly safe 
position, gave up a salary that would satisfy most men at the end of their career, 
and started at $1.00 a day in a new field destined to win him the largest daily 


audience of any writer, living or dead. 


Dr. Crane had the courage to do this be- 
cause he knew he could be of help to Every 
Man and he wanted to do his utmost instead 
of merely playing safe. 

Today we know he was right because the 
small circle has expanded to a million friends 
who look eagerly for his daily appearance in 
the fifty great metropolitan newspapers: in 
the United States and Canada which publish 
his Four Minute Classics. 

These million friends scattered all over the 
continent, read Dr. Crane on every occasion 
for a mental tonic. They call him their 
friend because he quickens their mind and 
heart. 

There is nothing “ready made” about Dr. 
Crane—he is always in the making, and he 
makes his friends grow with him. 

He never fails to touch the secret springs 

, that start the mental machinery. In a word, 
he takes the cobwebs out of the brain and 
sets one thinking right on the vital problems 
of everyday life. And right thinking, if cul- 
tivated until it becomes a habit, leads to 
irresistible power. 


What Dr. Crane Can Do 
For You 


First of all, he will give you the right con- 
ception of life. 

Read his Four Minute Classic, ‘‘Life as a 
Business Proposition,’”’ and learn to look 
at life from a practical profit and loss view- 
point, 

** Tdleness, the Mother of Progress ”’ 
will show you how to spend your leisure 
profitably. Your progress depends, not only 
on how well you do your work, but on how 
you spend your time away from work. 

If you are inclined to be vacillating his 
Essay ** Mule Power ”’ will show you how 
the proper cultivation of the common trait 
of stubbornness—just plain stubbornness— 
becomes not only a shining virtue but the 
automatic “safety first’’ device of the human 


brain, ' 


So his *‘ Ethics on Controversy ”’ will 
tell you how to discuss with good humor. 

“* The Neighbor ”’ will reveal the secrets 
of neighborly content. 

“The Joy of Work” will lighten your 
task. 

If you are a father or son read ‘‘ Dad.” 
If a mother or daughter read ‘‘ Old Songs, 
Old Flowers and Mother.”’ 

These 400 FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS will 
be to you a lifelong friend, a real treasure. 

No matter who you are, where you are, 
how you live, what you do, Dr. Crane has a 
message to cheer and comfort you, to make 
you think, to give you new ideas and ideals, 
to help you always. 

He will make your heart throb—your brain 
work—your eyes see—your ears hear: in a 


word, gives you a quicker, keener outlook on 
life and its meaning. 


Give Dr. Crane 
Four Minutes a Day 


At your home or office, in private, and 
learn to apply his common sense philosophy 
to your everyday problems. 

It will give you a simple and workable 
philosophy of life which can be practiced 
anywhere, everywhere by old and young. 

It will help you win the things you want: 
poise, self-control, determination, concentra- 
tion, willpower. 

It will’make you more efficient in your work, 
in your business or your profession. 

It will help you find joy in the commonplace 
things in life. 

FOUR MINUTES a day will yield returns 
in PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT that are 
beyond money value. 


What Three of His Friends 
Think About Dr. Crane 


M. Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and 
philosopher, says: ‘The essays of Dr. 
Crane must have accomplished an immense 
good. I wish that they might be translated 
into all languages and circulated everywhere. 
They are simply admirable. 


“Dr. Crane has found the secret of putting 
into a form as simple and clear as the purest 
water the highest thoughts and the most 
useful truths. And, limited as might be the 
space reserved for him, he has never neglected 
beauty in the expression of truth, with the 
result that it is always a joy to read him. 
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“T do not believe that at the present mo- 
ment a more tonic, more healthful, and more 
necessary reading could be found for the 
people. 

“To think that he reaches ten million 
people daily is simply wonderful. That is 
getting right to the people. Who ever had 
such an audience? I wish I might! But I 
know of no writer more deserving of such a 
hearing, and I can conceive of none who 
might use such an opportunity for higher or 
more useful purposes.” 

President Wilson writes: “May I not 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 


Charles M. Schwab writes: “I enjoy 
each day reading your article. It is always 
direct and to the point and always has a 
punch.” 


Our Very Special Offer 


To introduce Dr. Frank Crane’s new monthly 
Non-Partisan Magazine of Opinion, a limited number 
of these ten-volume sets will be delivered to new 
subscribers at a very special price. 

The Democracy Magazine will sell for 20 cents 
@ copy on the newsstands. But before placing the 
publication on general sale our plan is to secure a 
few advance subscriptions in each community. We 
confidently believe their influence will be sufficient 
to bring the publication into general circulation and 
secure hundreds of thousands of readers at the regular 
price of 20 cents a copy when it is placed on the news- 
stands throughout the country. 


Send No Money Now 


It is not necessary to send money until you receive 
notification that a set is ready for you. We can 
accept a limited number of reservations now at this 
very special price. If you want the cheery compan- 
ionship of these ten volumes, send in your reservation 
now, but send no money. If wecan’t fill your reser- 
vation, we want to avoid the bookkeeping expense 
of returning your remittance. Please do not send 
any money—just the reservation. 





POUROCSUEREGHREORIDDOQSCCHOGHUOUEOED 
CLIP AND MAIL NOW 
acy M i Dept. 253, 56 W. 45th St., New York 














for me. 





Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane’s FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS 


Notify me when books are ready for delivery and I will 


send you $1.00 upon receipt of which you are to send the books 
prepaid subject to 5 days’ examination. If not satisfactory, the 
books are to be returned at your expense and my remittance is to 
be refunded. If I keep the books I will send $1.00 per month for 
the succeeding six months of which $2.00is for The DEMOCRACY 
Magazine for one year. é 
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Frame dwelling, Old Salem— 
Inflammable Roof 


of any community than all 
of tradition. 


ever-present danger. 


In the big fire of 1914 Salem burned 
up these witches, her last witches. 
Great as was that disaster it at least 
brought one benefit, it consumed the 
hazard by which it had been bred. 

A new Salem has grown up, a safer 
community, with new dwellings, in- 
dustrial and business buildings of 
modern, fire-safe construction, includ- 
| ing many fire-safe roofs of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos. 

A building covered by a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos roof is safe from 
communicated fire. It is fortified 
where ordinarily it is most vulnerable 
—and not only from fire, but from 
weather and time as well. 





The old witch was an imaginary menace. 
that can take fire from the slightest spark is a real, 


Salem has burned 
its last witch 














Fire-safe dwelling, New Salem— 
Johns-Manvwille Asbestos Roofed 


NLY in the last decade, did Salem burn its last 
witch, for the witch we mean is the dangerous, 
inflammable roof, really more of a menace to the welfare 


the broom-stick riding hags 


The roof 


Asbestos is a mineral born out of 
earth pressure and great heat, and 
tested for eons by the elements. Not 
hard to understand, then, that As- 
bestos when incorporated into the 
roofings listed below, becomes a 
barrier against weather, time and 
fire. 


Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- 
Manville standard and Color-blende 
Asbestos Shingles, Johns - Manville 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, 
Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos 
Roofings. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings are approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 














_and its allied products 


INSULATION 
X that keeps the heat where it belongs ) 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 

PACKINGS 

that save power waste 

LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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The Product 
of Experience 


| HERE is something which defies theory in 
the making of a successful truck. No blue 
print specifications can foretell its performance. 
Engineering skill alone cannot assure it. 

The successful truck is the product of years 
of transportation experience under all operating 
conditions. 

White Trucks have grown to be what they 
are. They do the most work for the least 
money because that has been the essential 
purpose in their development. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


W HITE TRUCKS 
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HOW THE PAPERS SIZE 


NDER THE CAPTION ‘‘THE GREAT MYSTERY,” 
a St. Louis cartoonist depicts the Hoover boom as an 
unoccupied automobile moving, in defiance of all the 
laws of physics and of politics, swiftly through the air a little 
above the level of the road, while the Republican Elephant 
and the Democratic Donkey note with frown- 


UP THE HOOVER BOOM 


except one—prohibition.’’ His inaugural address in New York 
as president of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers ‘‘ will inevitably be regarded as his platform,” 
says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), which remarks that ‘‘if 
either party, driven by the demand of the rank and file, should 

seek to draft him, these are the terms upon 





ing perplexity that ‘‘it ain’t got no engine 


which the draft must be made.” ‘Political 





nor gas and nobody’s steerin’ the durn thing,” 
and Mr. General Public remarks with just a 
hint of a complacent smile: ‘‘But it seems to 
ramble right along anyhow!” Nor is this 


tendency to stress something mysterious 
about the swelling discussion of Herbert 
Clark Hoover as a Presidential candidate 


confined to the graphic pen of Mr. Chapin. 
Mr. Hoover has publicly stated that he is “‘not 
a candidate,’ has “ 
in politics,” and has authorized no one to 
Moreover, nobody 


no organization,”’ is ‘‘not 


speak for him politically. 
has yet been able to discover whether he is 
to-day a Democrat or a Republican. Then 
how explain, asks the Atlanta Journal (Dem.), 
“this spontaneous and altogether unique up- 
springing of interest, from coast to coast, in a 
man whom professional politicians for the 
most part either ignore or berate, and who 
continues on his business of humanitarian 
service, serenely indifferent to what the 
political future may hold for himself?” To 
some editors Mr. Hoover seems to be as much 
of an enigma as his boom. ‘‘Is it possible,” 
asks the Richmond Journal (Ind.), “‘that he 
is so sensitive as to shrink from the risk of 
having his hat politely returned to him?” He 
is more of a puzzle since his recent frank 
statements on public than he 
before, thinks the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.); and noting that he apparently “sets 
the country’s good above any question of 


issues was 





party success,”’ it exclaims: ‘‘A most unusual 
politician, if he be one at all “Tt can very 
happen,” remarks the Manchester 
(Ind. Rep.), ‘“‘that Mr. 
statement that he is not a candidate, and 
that nobody is authorized to speak for him 
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easily 


Union Hoover's 
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parties, unless they are planning to summon a 
squad of undertakers, can hardly refrain from 
accepting some of his well-defined tips,” 
declares the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.), which is convinced that ‘‘he has 


Evening 


designed a platform which should bring new 
life to any party which is bold enough and 
** Presidential 
candidates have usually been content to get 


clever enough to speak up.” 


the nomination, leaving platforms to take 
care of themselves,’’ notes the Lincoln State 
Journal (Ind. Rep.), which adds that ‘‘in the 
old days, with party men more in the saddle, 
Mr. Hoover’s independence have 
ended him.” His attitude toward the Presi- 
dency is thus defined by the New York Globe 
(Ind.), which criticizes his aloofness as ‘‘not 
quite manly in the present juncture”: “If 
the American people commandeer Hoover for 
the Presidency as he was commandeered for 
Food Administrator he will take the job. If 
they don’t, he feels that in keeping fifteen 


would 


million European children alive he has plenty 
Nevertheless, remarks the St. 
Hoover has ac- 


> 


on his hands.’ 
Louis Star (Ind.): ‘* Herbert 
complished what no avowed candidate for the 
Presidency has accomplished—he has made 
his position and his convictions on some of the 
leading questions of the day clear enough for 
the public to know where he stands. There 
is no grab-bag uncertainty about Mr. Hoover, 
He is ‘“‘divoreed from political 
‘‘and he has set the pace 


’ 


at any rate.’ 
bossism,” it adds, 
for talking frankly with the public on really 
essential propositions.” . This course, remarks 
: the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), ‘“‘may not 
increase his chances for the Presidency, but 
he will at least get out of it the pleasure of 


, 








politically, may lead to the somewhat para- 

doxical result of increased discussion of his Presidential chances.’ 
But Mr. Hoover’s reticence regarding his party affiliation 

does not extemd to his views on public questions. In recent 

remarks the Wheeling (Dem.), ‘“‘he 

neglected none of the main issues before the country to-day 


> 


speeches, Register has 


seeing the other candidates squirm.”” As the 
Socialist New York Call sees it, the Hoover boom ‘is sympto- 
matic of the breakup of the two great party machines which 
have served the plutoecracy since the Civil War.’”’ And in the 
Duluth Herald (Ind.) we read: ‘‘Whether as a candidate of one 
of the parties—which can only happen if an overwhelming publie 
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demand breaks down the control of nominating machinery by 
politicians—or as a leader of right-thinking, forward-looking 
American citizenship, Herbert Hoover is going to be a large 
factor in the public life of this nation in the coming years.” 

To the regular politicians, it seems, the most irritating thing 
about Mr. Hoover is his apparent indifference to party lines. 
While he has declared in a public statement his belief in “‘ party 
organization to support great ideals,” and his disbelief ‘‘in more 
than two great parties” because with_several parties in the 
field ‘‘combinations of groups could, as in Europe, create a 

















SAY SOMETHING. 


—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


danger of minority rule,”’ he has firmly refused to tie himself to 
“‘undefined partizanship.” ‘‘I have been asked so often whether 
I am a Democrat or a Republican that it begins to sound like 
the famous question of ‘How old is Ann?,’”’ he said to one 
interviewer. And he added: ‘‘There are about forty live issues 
in this country to-day in which I am interested, and before I can 
answer whether I am a Democrat or a Republican I shall have 
to know how each party stands on those issues.”’ Yet his 
statement against third parties indicates that he will run, if he 
runs, as a Republican or as a Democrat. His attitude toward 
the great issues of the day, thinks the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), 
will find favor in both parties with those who are “progressive 
without being radical,’”’ and with those who are ‘‘conservative 
without being reactionary.”” But while ‘‘Who’s Who” records 
Mr. Hoover as a member of a Republican club, while many 
Republican editors have eulogistic things to say of him, while 
at least one Republican paper, the Los Angeles Express, thinks 
that ‘“‘he should receive every electoral vote in every State,” 
and while he himself has stated that he “‘was not identified with 
the Democratic party before the war,’ it is by the Democratic 
press that he seems to be most confidently claimed. Senator 
Boise Penrose, of Pennsylvania, a Republican leader, declares 
emphatically that ‘‘Herbert Hoover never could be considered 
by a Republican convention as a fitting candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination’; and he reminds Republicans that ‘‘in the 
last Congressional election Mr. Hoover issued a partizan state- 
ment insulting the Republican party by urging the return of a 





Democratic Congress harmonious to the program laid down by 
Mr. Wilson.” Yet ex-President Taft warns his party that if 
Mr. Hoover gets the Democratic nomination on the League of 
Nations issue he will poll many Republican votes. The Detroit 
News (Ind.) thinks that he is ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson’s selection for 
the place in the White House,” and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.) has also spoken of him as “‘Woodrow Wilson’s 
candidate.” Many Democratic papers maintain that Mr. 
Hoover’s championship of the League of Nations is enough to 
aline him with Mr. Wilson’s party. ‘‘It is clear that he will 
never speak from the same stump with his distinguished fellow 
Californian, Senator Johnson,’’ remarks the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot (Dem.). ‘He is for the party that is for the Treaty,” 
notes the Richmond Virginian (Dem.), and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.) thinks that in his public utterances he 
has “‘disclosed himself as a pretty good Democrat in principle, 
if not in name.” “He talks like a Democrat,” agrees Secretary 
Daniels’s Raleigh News and Observer. So, too, thinks the 
Lexington Herald (Dem.). ‘‘Mr. Hoover makes a more powerful 
dual appeal to the sanity and to the imagination of the people 
than any other man,” says Governor Bickett, of North Carolina, 
who adds, ‘‘In its finest sense Hoover is essentially a Demo- 
erat.” In the New York World (Ind. Dem.), which not long 
ago startled newspaperdom by offering Mr. Hoover its support 
on any ticket, we read: 

“Tf Mr. Hoover is still unable to say whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican it is because he is thinking in terms of issues 
and not in terms of party organization. He is not in doubt as to 


.the principles or policies of government in which he believes. 


“Tf the Treaty of Peace goes over to the Presidential election 
he is for the party that stands for the League of Nations, and 
he is willing to take the League with ‘any reservations necessary 
to clarify the world’s mind that there can be no infringement of 
the safeguards provided by our Constitution and our nation-old 
traditions.’ 

‘He would not vote witha party ‘if it were dominated by groups 
who seek to set aside our constitutional guaranties for free speech 
or free representation, who hope to reestablish control of the 
Government for profit and privilege.’ He would not vote with a 
party ‘if it were dominated by groups who hope for any form of 
Socialism, whether it be the nationalization of industry or other 
destruction of individual initiative.’ 

“It is easy enough to classify Mr. Hoover historically. His 
political philosophy is grounded in Jeffersonian Democracy and 
in Lincoln Republicanism, but neither Jefferson nor Lincoln has 
a party status at the present time.” 


“‘Certain it is that Hoover ‘looks good’ to the independent 
vote, which this year will cut a much larger figure in politics, 
State and National, than ever before,” says the Anaconda Stand- 
ard (Dem.), which adds: 

‘The American people are tired of professional politicians and 
disgusted with party politics. The old party lines have broken 
down, so far as the rank and file of voters are concerned, and in 
respect to principles both parties are pretty nearly insolvent.” 


‘‘Whether he realizes it or not,’”’ remarks the Kansas City 
Post (Ind.), ‘‘Mr. Hoover has sounded the key-note of the new 
epoch into which politics has entered.” ‘He is as yet a man 
without a party, but a man with a country to serve and deter- 
mined to aline himself with the party that makes service to the 
country its sole purpose,’”’ remarks the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.), which believes that ‘‘this sentiment is now coloring the 
nation’s thought.” ‘‘The powerful influence behind the Hoover 
movement,” we read in the Lincoln State Journal (Ind. Rep.), 
‘*is the powerful, ever-increasing non-partizan spirit in America.” 

Altho the cartoon described in the beginning of this article 
represents the Hoover boom as gliding smoothly through the air 
above the ruts and roughness of the road, there are indications 
that in actuality it will have serious obstacles to surmount. 
Senator Underwood (Dem.), of Alabama, remarks curtly that 
“*Hoover will never be taken seriously until he gets a party”’; 
and so influential a Democrat as Mr. Bryan remarks significantly 
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in his Commoner that ‘‘usually the man who is not particular as 
to what party nominates him finds the members of the party as 
indifferent to him as he is to them.’”’ To quote Mr. Bryan 
further: 

“Can a man big enough for the Presidency be content to do 
nothing to influence party action in a crisis like this? He must 
choose between the parties even tho neither pleases him. Can’t 
he help some party to make a good platform and take the right 
stand? He might make enemies of course, but it is worth while 
to make enemies if one can by doing so serve his country. Is 
Mr. Hoover interested enough in politics to render some service 
or just interested enough to wait for an honor to be conferred 
upon him—the greatest honor in the world?” 

Senator James A. Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, whose attitude 
toward Mr. Hoover has long been bitterly hostile, dwells upon 
his interests and activities in various parts of the world as 
casting doubt upon his Americanism, refers to him as ‘this 
recent acquisition to our population,” darkly hints that he is 
pro-British, and compares him to J. Rufus Wallingford. The 
Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.) feels that ‘‘Mr. Hoover occupies 
an incongruous position, making a campaign for the Presidency 
while he sits astride the fence,’”’ and the Columbus Labor News 
refuses to consider him seriously as Presidential timber ‘‘until 
he holds a few less memberships in London clubs.” The El 
Paso Times (Dem.) affirms that ‘‘in choosing the League of 
Nations as the chief issue, the former Food Administrator has 
placed his bet on a dead ecard.” The Buffalo Commercial 
(Rep.) regards his candidacy as ‘‘impossible’’; and the Atlanta 
Georgian (Dem.) makes this ironic contribution to the discussion: 
‘*As we understand Mr. Hoover’s statement, he is not at all sure 
just where the landing is good; therefore he proposes staying 
safely up in the air until further notice.”” The Yonkers States- 
man (Rep.) asserts that his ideas of international relations 
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ONE OF THOSE “PARTY-LINE” CONVERSATIONS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


” 


‘‘have been formed from the British view-point,” because 
‘practically his entire business life has been in partnership with 
British financiers.” ‘‘To elect such a man President,” it de- 
clares, ‘would be as great a folly as our entrance without res- 


ervations into the League of Nations.” 


‘ ’ 


Mr. Hoover's “platform” is discerned by the newspapers in 
his address before the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, delivered in New York on February 17. 
In this address, notes the New York T'ribune (Rep.), he advocates: 

















THE MISTAKE OF A NOVICE. 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Immediate ratification of the Treaty and cooperation of 
America in a league to promote peace; 

Return of the railways by the Government to their former 
owners, placing “‘ predominant private ownership on its final 
trial’’; 

The gradual withdrawal of the Government from control in 
the field of building and operating ships; 

Immediate steps to reduce the high cost of living; 

Improvement of the nation’s transportation facilities as a 
stimulus to trade and industry; 

Elimination of the waste caused in national government by 
lack of coordination between bureaus and departments; 

Indorsement of a national budget; 

Greater recognition of the human factor in industry and 
Government stimulation of efforts at cooperation between 
employer and employee; 

Rejection of the doctrine of reactionaries and radicals alike 
as repugnant to American ideals, institutions, and philosophy; 

Indorsement of the national tenets of equal opportunities 
for all, free speech and legislation indorsed by the majority. 


Of our industrial problems here in the United States he said: 


““T am daily imprest with the fact that there is but one way 
out, and that is to again reestablish through organized representa- 
tion that personal cooperation between employer and employee 
in production that was a binding force when our industries 
were smaller of unit and of less specialization. Through this the 
sense of craftsmanship and the interest in production can be 
recreated and the proper establishment of conditions of labor 
and its participation in a more skilled administration can be 
worked out. 

“The attitude of refusal to participate in collective bargaining 
with representatives of the employees’ own choosing is the 
negation of this bridge to better relationship. On the other 
hand, a complete sense of obligation to bargains entered upon 
is fundamental to the process itself. I am convinced that the 
vast majority of American labor fundamentally wishes to co- 
operate in production and that this basis of good will can be 
organized and the vitality of production recreated.” 

The following concise and illuminating political confession 
from Mr. Hoover’s lips is quoted by the New York World: 

‘““Mr. Penrose has declared that I am not his kind of Republican. 
Mr. Bryan has declared I ain not his kind of Democrat. Mr. 
Hearst has declared I have not his variety of patriotism. I at 
once agree with these gentlemen,” 
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PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 


T WAS AN OVERSIGHT on the part of the wise framers of 

I our Constitution, we now hear it said, when they failed to 
define the “inability” of a President to perform his duties. 

The Constitution provides that ‘“‘in case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President.” “Removal, death, 
resignation are tangible things, matters of record, not to be mis- 
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THE PRESIDENT IS GRADUALLY REGAINING THE USE 
OF BOTH HANDS 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


taken,” but, the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) asks, what is “inability?” 
How about insanity, or delirium, or prolonged absence from the 
country, others question. President Wilson’s long illness and 
the sensational dismissal of Secretary Lansing have made this 
a live issue just now in Washington. The newspapers recall, 
too, that this problem excited much concern in 1881, when 
President Garfield lay stricken for eleven weeks before suc- 
eumbing to the assassin’s bullet. To many besides the Detroit 
News (Ind.), it is now apparent that something must be done to 
create a way to ascertain when “inability exists, as well as one 
to provide for a functioning incumbent.” “It can not be per- 
mitted,” the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) declares, ‘‘that the 
Government shall stop functioning while the President wrestles 
with a cerebral thrombosis and has neither mind nor strength for 
any public business whatever.” As the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
succinctly phrases the call for action: 

“The executive must never lapse. That is an essential of 
public safety. Congress should consider its immediate and most 
imperative duty to provide that it does not lapse, that there 
shall be no shadow of doubt that in the case of the President’s 
inability to perform his duties, either by reason of absence from 
the country or of physical or mental disability, these duties shall 
be performed by another designated official. ...... 

“The question should be considered now by Congress and a 
modus operandi established by law. This should provide frankly 
and definitely for all conceivable contingencies and for an auto- 
matic procedure which shall not lie within the discretion of the 
incumbent, since under certain conditions this might defeat the 
purpose of the law.” 


A number of “disability” bills have been proposed in Con- 
gress. One provides that the Vice-President shall assyzfie the 
duties of the President if the latter is ill for thirty consecutive 
days or absent from the United States for a like period. Ac- 
cording to another plan, upon the President’s inability to do his 
work for a period of six weeks, the Cabinet would meet at the 
eall of the Secretary of State, would examine the President’s 
condition, and would be empowered to declare him incapable of 
performing his duties, which would then be assumed by the 
Vice-President. Another bill would empower the Supreme 
Court, upon the request of either Senate or House, to determine 
whether the President “‘is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office within the meaning of the Constitution.” 
Some hold that a constitutional amendment is called for, and 
Congressman Fess (Rep., Ohio) would have these words added 
to the disability clause in the Constitution: 

“Said disability of the President to be determined by the 
Supreme Court when authorized by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. The Vice-President is authorized to call Congress 
into special session for this purpose on recommendation of the 
Cabinet.” 

The St. Louis Star (Ind.) agrees with Mr. Fess that such a 
constitutional amendment as this ‘‘would be as much a safe- 
guard against ill-advised action by Congress as against a lapse 
of executive authority.”” But the New York Tribune (Rep.) 
argues that ‘‘the so-called blanket clause of the Constitution, 
under which Congress is authorized to pass laws needed to carry 
a constitutional provision into effect, seems to make a constitu- 
tional amendment supererogatory. If Congress can define what 
interstate commerce is, or what an intoxicating beverage is, it 
ought to be able to define inability and to provide how the fact 
of inability is to be ascertained. The Buffalo Express (Rep.) 
thinks it would be sufficient to have Congress “ 
tinctly giving the Secretary of State during the President’s 
incapacity authority to call Cabinet meetings and discharge 
other executive functions, not constitutionally limited to the 
President.” Congress, in the opinion of the Baltimore American 
(Rep.), has power to interpret the “inability” clause to fit the 
situation, and ‘‘should, with no delay, give an interpretation 
to the clause in question and say that it shall be deemed appli- 
cable when the President leaves the continental territory of the 
United States or when he shall by illness be unable to be present 
at the regular meetings of the Cabinet.” 

As may be seen, the Republican press comment more freely 
on this topic than their Democratic brethren. It does not seem 
to the New York World (Dem.) that any of the proposed laws 
or amendments give “‘much promise of meeting the main issue.’ 
The World does not believe the Supreme Court would accept the 
responsibility of passing upon a President’s fitness to function, 
‘‘and any other plan resorted to in opposition to the will of the 
Chief Magistrate whom it was sought to retire would lead un- 
failingly to a personal and legal controversy both bitter and 
dangerous.” We read on: 

“Tf the earlier Presidents had followed the rule made familiar 
to them by the governors and lieutenant-governors of the 
colonies and the States the precedent would have had the force 
of law. That was the idea of the Constitution, and it persists 
in one form or another in all of the States to-day. Unhappily, 
few of our Presidents have been on good terms with their Vice- 
Presidents, who, if not attached to different parties as in the 
beginning, are latterly apt to represent a hostile faction. Thus 
the practise of denying to the Vice-President the privilege of 
substituting for the President has become established, and there 
seems to be no escape from it except as some President shall 
himself change it. 

‘After all, no harm has befallen the country as a result of 
Presidential absence or inability. The Government goes on 
during long vacation periods, and what might happen in the 
event of total and permanent incapacity is a matter of conjecture 
rather than of probability. If Congress were as dependable in 
its functions as the executive always has been it would have less 
time to borrow trouble needlessly.” 


enact a law dis- 
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THE DEAD-LINE OF SEDITION 


HE SACRED AMERICAN RIGHTS of free speech, 
free assemblage, and a free press must never be given 
up, but, as Attorney-General Palmer told the House 
Judiciary Committee the other day, ‘‘ there has got to be a dead- 
line if the Government is to be permitted to defend itself as a 
popular Government in the interest of the people.”” Mr. Palmer 
thinks ‘‘it is easy to draw that line.’ He would draw it at 
the point where the exercise of the right of unrestrained utter- 
ance ‘“‘amounts to a threat, promise, or necessary implication 
of the use of force and violence.’’ ‘‘It ought to be a simple 
matter,’’ an Indiana editor remarks, to mark and brand the real 
seditionist. But it is not a simple matter, apparently, for 
Congressmen to devise a measure which will satisfy at once 
those who fear that our institutions will be overthrown by sedi- 
tious propaganda and those afraid they will be undermined by 
interference with civil liberties. How, it is asked, can a law be 
framed to penalize ‘“‘ what is obviously an intent to invite forcible 
revolution against the Government, without giving overzealous 
and incompetent authorities the opportunity to cause suffering 
to persons whose acts and speech may be wrongly construed 
as an incitement to revolution?’ Destructive criticism may 
kill the sedition bills now before Congress, but some constructive 
suggestions are needed for the preparation of a satisfactory 
measure. In order to help Congress find out what kind of new 
legislation the people of the country really want, if any, we have 
asked a large number of newspaper editors to set down the 
provisions they think a Sedition Act ought to contain. Of 
those answering, about one-third assert that no new legislation 
is necessary or desirable; another third seem uncertain with 
regard to the need for a new sedition law; the others, however, 
offer some valuable and interesting. suggestions. 
A somewhat elaborate program of reform is outlined by the 
Seattle Times, which thinks that legislation should provide for— 


“1. Punishment of those preaching, advocating, or con- 
spiring to overthrow the Government by force. 

**2. The absolute barring from the country of alien anarchists 
or others opposing all forms of organized government. 

“3. Prompt deportation of aliens found guilty of preaching, 
advocating, or conspiring to overthrow the Government, or 
who are found to be opposed, by the use of force or violence, to 
the Government of the United States. 

‘4. Simplification of the process by which the naturalization 
papers of persons so convicted and ordered deported may be 
revoked.”’ 


A satisfactory sedition act will, in the opinion of the Wash- 
ington Post, prohibit ‘‘disloyal speech or writing, disloyal as- 
sembly, conspiracy against the laws and the Government; any 
outrage of speech attacking the integrity of the Government or 
advocating violation of any law, any utterance favoring over- 
throw of the United States Government by strike disturbance, 
sabotage, syndicalism, or mass action of any kind except mass- 
voting.”” The Dayton News, which ealls for the speedy enact- 
ment of a sedition act, believes that ‘‘men and women who would 
undermine democracy and tear down the fabric of free govern- 
ment simply to satisfy the whim of Bolshevism or anarchism 
ought to be deported,” and that ‘‘public meetings where the 
Government of the United States is attacked and insulted should 
be stopt everywhere and those who persist in traitorous activi- 
ties should be jailed, fined, or deported, as the case deserves.” 
In Oklahoma the editor of the Tulsa Tribune would make illegal 
“advocacy of forceful resistance to established government, 
obstruction of the forces of defense in time of war, and the com- 
pulsory teaching of any foreign language in any public or paro- 
ehial school.”” The Burlington Hawk-Eye in Iowa, tho empha- 
sizing the curbing of alien agitators, advocates a law severely 
penalizing ‘‘any person, whether alien or citizen, who advises 


defiance of the laws.’’ To this, it says, ‘‘should be added rigid 
naturalization regulations and possibly a provision for the 
deportation of any person who, after a certain term of residence 
here, can not speak and read the American language.”’ Any 
publication which ‘does not confine itself to criticism but so far 
forgets the American principle of majority rule and advocates a 
defiance of law and order, deserves no different treatment than 
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SWAT THE FLY, BUT USE COMMON SENSE. 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


the foreign trouble-maker,”’ in the Iowa editor’s opinion. The 
Mobile Register would put under the ban all acts designed to 
overthrow our form of law and government. The Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot is more specific, saying that ‘‘the antisedition 
laws should be so amended as to make subject to immediate 
arrest and trial all persons knowingly associating themselves 
with organizations dedicated to the overthrow of government 
by force, and to the forcible Sovietization of property and the 
means of production.” 

It is noticeable that a number of these papers have called 
attention to the necessity of distinguishing between the mere 
advocacy of change in our form of government and the advocacy 
of such changes by force. Prohibition of advocacy of forcible 
overthrow of the Government is set down in one phrase or 
another as the one necessary and essential provision of the 
Sedition Act by such papers as the Lowell Courier-Citizen, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Canton News, Terre 
Haute Tribune, Nashville Banner, Louisville Times, Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, Davenport Times, Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
Wichita Beacon, Helena Independent, Dallas Times-Herald, 
San Antonio Light, and Portland Oregonian. The Guthrie 
(Okla.) Leader would ask only for the suppression of alien agita- 
tors. In Indiana the Marion Chronicle suggests that we need 
at the present time ‘‘severe enactments which later might be 
mitigated.”” The Boise Statesman, in Idaho, would restrict the 
new legislation to the prohibition of actual overt acts. 

Such a good Democratic paper as the Charlotte Observer wants 
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new legislation, but is willing to leave it to Attorney-General 
Palmer, who “ought to know what the nation needs in that 
direction.”” In South Dakota, the Aberdeen American approves 
the Sterling Bill, sponsored by the senior Senator from its State. 
The Montgomery Journal in the South, like the Providence 
Journal in the East, and the Peoria Journal in the Middle West, 
all put their O. K. on the Davey Bill, which was summarized in 
our issue of February 7. 

While it is “evidently impossible to draft a bill so precisely 
that its phraseology will not be subject to criticism,” it is neces- 
sary, the Wilkes-Barre Record declares, that additional legisla- 
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A POOR WAY TO PUT OUT A FIRE. 


—Talburt in the Toledo News-Bee. 


tion on the subject of sedition be enacted. In an editorial en- 
titled, ‘“‘What Cavity to Plug?’ the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
insists that the new law should be so drawn as to enable us to 
suppress domestic enemies before ‘‘they are in full position to 
strike.” The Massachusetts paper thinks it is ‘‘childish’’ to 
make too careful a distinction ‘‘ between actual levying of civil 
war and the frank advocacy of levying civil war.’”’ Reasoning in 
ways not unlike this, the New York Evening Mail, Newcastle 
(Pa.) News, Savannah Press, Evansville (Ind.) Courier, South 
Bend Tribune, Salt Lake Herald, San Antonio Express, and 
Phoenix Arizona Gazette cast their votes in favor of new laws 
strengthening the Federal Government’s power to suppress 
sedition. 

Several dailies, while advocating new legislation, strongly 
emphasize the care that should be taken against going too far. 
Congress should pass a strong law, but, observes the Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette, “it should not allow its zeal to get the better 
of its judgment,” and with this the Duluth Herald, La Crosse 
Tribune and Leader Press, and San Francisco Bulletin are in 
substantial agreement. 

Editors who are themselves in doubt as to whether or not any 
new legislation is needed, naturally do not go out of their way to 
make suggestions about the provisions which should be found in 
a new sedition act. Whatever we do, declares the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, “‘we can not afford to make it possible for a 
reactionary to jail or deport one who advances a progressive 


idea,’”’ and in Secretary Daniels’s Raleigh News and Observer we 
read: 

“There is quite a good-sized and respectable school which says 
that it doesn’t make very much difference what a man says by 
speech or on the printed page, and that the law need not interfere 
until there is an overt act against the Government. This is a 
very broad policy, but it has the advantage of giving the radicals 
no excuse for hollering that free speech is supprest and that some- 
body is trying to set up an autocracy.” 


And this editor, after noting the recent trend of opinion in 
Congress and recent statements by Attorney-General Palmer, 
concludes hopefully that ‘‘the liberal thought of the country has 
little to fear from the antisedition law which Congress is likely 
to enact.” 

{ven tho there may be some loopholes in the existing legisla- 
tion on sedition, the Kansas City Star comes to the conclusion 
that ‘‘it is so difficult to cover this without invading the field of 
opinion and making possible the intimidation of people who are 
within their traditional rights of American citizenship that per- 
haps it had best not be attempted. Additional legislation is more 
dangerous than soap-box oratory or foolish publications.” And 
with this view-point we find wide-spread agreement, especially 
among papers which profess to represent ‘the liberal thought of 
the country.” Further enactments, in the opinion of the Omaha 
Bee, ‘‘will drive the malcontents from the soap-box to the cellar; 
the orator who is allowed to exhaust his protest in the open air 
does little harm, while the plotter who hides from the law sends 
bombs by mail.’”’ In one of several editorials of a like trend the 
St. Paul News asks: ‘‘If England finds it good policy to let the 
agitators and innovators spout to their hearts’ content in public 
and private, why should Americans, of all people, be afraid?” 
The passage of any antisedition legislation ‘‘would be an aban- 
donment of this nation’s settled policy,” in the opinion of the 
Des Moines News, and such an abandonment of our historic 
position would, say other dailies, be absolutely unnecessary. 
The only sedition law we need, asserts the Tampa Tribune, “‘is 
a law compelling the courts to do their duty with the laws we now 
have on the subject.”” As the Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
advises: ‘‘ Let our immigration laws be amended so as to make it 
more difficult for alien enemies to gain a foothold in the country; 
let the laws against sedition now on the statute-books be enforced, 
keep cool with resolute firmness, and in the end all will come out 
right.””, We have laws enough, agree the Los Angeles Herald, 
Memphis Commercial A ppeal, Bismarck Tribune, and New Haven 
Journal-Courier. The San Francisco Call and Post finds itself 
in accord with ex-District Attorney Francis Kane’s declaration 
that ‘“‘a drastic sedition law in peace time breeds suspicion 
against honest, law-abiding citizens,” and the California daily is 
emphatically opposed to any and all of the sedition bills that 
have been proposed in Congress. It says: 


“Even in the prevention, detection, and punishment of un- 
doubted crimes, like murder, burglary, and arson, mistakes are 
bound to oceur, the innocent suffer in place of the guilty, and the 
policeman is tempted to make a record by getting men sent to 
jail rather than by getting justice done. But aman who has not 
committed a murder can nearly always prove it, and there are 
few real crimes which can be committed unknowingly, or which 
require a judge and jury to decide whether they actually are 
erimes or not. The sedition bills, including the one that Palmer 
supports, put on judge and jury the burden of deciding whether 
an act, which may have been committed in perfect innocence, 
deserves punishment or not. They pry into people’s opinions, 
conversation, and associations. They strike at the many political 
acts and words of men which are merely rash or foolish in order 
to hit the very small number that are wrong and dangerous. 
They put power into the hands of a swarm of deputies, who 
will not be men of breadth or understanding, to tyrannize over 
the public. To pass any one of them is partially to repeal 
Americanism.” 


“‘The time for drastic and unnecessary legislation on the plea 
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of alleged patriotism has passed,”’ in the opinion of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. The Louisville Post agrees that now is no time 
for new laws against sedition, New legislation, it insists, ‘‘is 
sure to be suspected from the beginning and might work to fan 
rather than to check the flames of discontent.”” The Newark 
News develops the same argument at some length: 


‘*We are in the midst of a period of political and social strain, 
in which it is only natural, here as elsewhere, that radical forces 
should make themselves abnormally conspicuous. In some re- 
spects American political institutions are being challenged by 
rival doctrines and policies, some of which, tho strange and some- 
times repugnant to our thought and feeling, nevertheless may 
have their place and influence in the world. 

“It is the part of statesmanship not to outlaw every suggestion 
that may be offered toward changes for which any considerable 
body of men and women exhibit a strong devotion, but rather 
to examine and discuss such proposals, and, 'above all, to permit 
their free expression, provided only they respect the law. 

‘The United States owes its strength, politically, to the fact 
that the whole country is a forum of free discussion. It is the 
American conviction that the basic forms of our government 
are sound, not because they forbid change, but because they 
admit of change by ordered freedom of choice through represen- 
tative forms. If oue or half a dozen schools of political thought 
are to be silenced, the process can not be stopt, but every minor 
heresy will be subject to forcible repression and summary 
punishment. 

‘We live as a nation by the vitality of our hold upon living 
principles of self-government, not by our immunity from change, 
not by fear of criticism or of suggestion, and we rely upon the 
permanence of our institutional life because it corresponds to the 
majority will, a majority will obtained and exprest not in de- 
fiance or contempt of minorities, nor through their suppression, 
but with a steady tolerance for new thoughts, new struggles, new 
desires. 

‘*Crimes of violence must be dealt with as such. Political 
opinions, if America is to live and lead, must be kept free.” 


The New York Evening Post contends that what we need to 
quiet dangerous agitation is not the enactment of a new sedition 
law, but prompt ratification of the Peace Treaty. To quote: 

‘Ratification of the Treaty will promote the return of a 
normal temper in this country by promoting the recovery of 
Europe. Our own unrest is largely the reflection of European 
unrest. Our alien problem is by very definition largely a 
European problem. We have had the I. W. W. for many years; 
but Bolshevism as we face it at home is the offspring of Sovietism 
at Moscow. Only the other day Mr. Root pointed out that the 
way to combat Bolshevism is to attack it in its native home. 
But how can this country combat Bolshevism in Russia if it 
remains outside of the counsels of the Allies, if it remains outside 
the League? By not ratifying the Peace and the League we 
leave it for the Allies to shape the world policy toward Bolshevism, 
and are left to reap only the consequences of whatever mistakes 
the Allies will make. The President leaves it for Lloyd George 
to stand up against Winston Churchill, regardless of the fact 
that if Churchill has his way, it is we who will have to deal with 
a new outburst of militant Communism in Chicago and in 
New York. 

“Tt is within the choice of Mr. Wilson and the Senate to 
bring appeasement to America by bringing appeasement to 
furope.”’ 


Similar arguments convince a number of editors from one 
end of the country to the other that the need for new legisla- 
tion on the subject of sedition has not been demonstrated, and, 
in addition to newspapers already quoted, the Springfield Union, 
New Haven Times-Leader, Albany Knickerbocker Press, Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, Baltimore Sun, Richmond News-Leader, Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer, Augusta Herald, Macon Telegraph, Tampa 
Times, Chattanooga News, Toledo News-Bee, Grand Rapids 
Press, Detroit Journal, Terre Haute Post, Peoria Star, Peoria 
Transcript, Emporia Gazette, Wichita Eagle, Fargo Courier- 
News, Cheyenne State Leader, Houston Press, Houston Chronicle, 
El Paso Times, Sacramento Union, and Los Angeles Times, 
declare their opposition to the enactment of any new sedi- 
tion act. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE GERMAN SHIPS? 


66 ON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS!” cries the Wisconsin 
News in its editorial head-line regarding the pro- 
posed disposition by the United States Shipping 

Board of America’s only prize from the war—the thirty former 

German passenger-liners. ‘‘Sell the Ships!’’ urges the Buffalo 

Express, in editorial head-lines a trifle smaller than those of The 

News, but just as vociferous. As a matter of fact, the Shipping 

Board, in the light of recent developments, has decided to wait 
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KEEP IT FLYING. 


—McCay in the New York American. 


until the manner of their disposition shall be pointed out by 
Congress. 

These thirty vessels, twenty of which were remodeled in- 
ternally and used as transports until last fall, have been ap- 
praised by government experts at from $20,000,000 to $215,- 
000,000. For weeks before January 20 it was known that 
the Shipping Board would receive sealed bids. When these 
bids were rejected by the Beard an auction was opened by the 
chairman on February 16, with the understanding that the 
ships, if purchased, should be continued in American service. 
Any or all bids could be rejected by the Board. The Board 
also ruled that the ships could not be bought by one company, 
but must be bought in small lots by several different com- 
panies, and that these companies should be American firms of 
standing. The Board further stipulated that the ships should 
serve the routes which in the opinion of that body would best 
serve American commerce, and that the ships should always be 
available to the American Government in case of any national 
emergency. 

One of the prospective bidders was the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, founded by J. P. Morgan, but which 
W. R. Hearst declares in his New York American to be a British 
concern. . At this juncture Mr. Hearst, who, according to the 
Worcester Gazette, ‘‘never misses anything that looks like a 
possible opportunity to tie a knot in the British lion’s tail,” 
obtained an injunction to stop the sale of the vessels, and the 
Senate passed a resolution on the day of the sale calling upon the 
Shipping Board to defer the sale until the Senate had acted in 
the matter. The President, who had approved in writing the 
action of the Board in trying to sell the ships, was called upon 
to declare whether or not he had made an agreement or had an 
understanding with Great Britain regarding the sale or disposition 
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of the former German ships. The President promptly and 
emphatically asserted that ‘‘there is not, nor has there been, 
any such agreement.’’ Which moves the Indianapolis News to 
remark that “‘perhaps it might safely have been assumed that 
the President and the members of the Shipping Board are 
neither scoundrels nor. traitors.” 

Before deciding to offer the ships for sale, the Shipping Board, 
according to. the statement of the chairman, Mr. Payne, had 
ascertained that to repair twenty of the vessels and convert 
them into passenger-carrying ships would cost $57,000,000. The 
proposed sale had been given wide publicity, and the chairman 
repeatedly stated that he did not believe that higher prices 
eould ever be obtained for the ships than at the present time, 
since there exists a great demand for ships. Bids received 
before February 16 were rejected, and an auction was held 
on that day and the next. Due to the Senate’s action and the 
Hearst injunction, spiritless bidding marked these sessions, 
and no ships were sold. The Leviathan, formerly the Vaterland, 
did not even receive a bid. A week before, according to the 
New York Times, $4,000,000 had been cffered for this huge 
vessel, which in the opinion of expert ship-builders could not be 
duplicated under present conditions for less than $25,000,000. 

The New York World proposes, as a solution to the Shipping 
Board’s present difficulties, to sell all the ships, and dispose of 
all yards, docks, and materials now under the control of the 
Board. Since the armistice, says The World, vessels operated by 
the Shipping Board have made a gross profit of $100,000,000, but 
this was earned when there was no private competition and 
freight - rates were fixt by the Board. Under the cireum- 
stances, thinks this paper, this is the question now before the 
people of this country: ‘Is it better for the Shipping Board to 
sell these ships for from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 and turn 
the money into the Treasury, or load $57,000,000 more (for re- 
pairs) to the overhead and operate them with the certainty of a 
heavy loss?”’” Its own answer has been given: it would sell out. 

The question is put in another way by the chairman of the 

Shipping Board: ‘‘The question of the sale of the ex-German 
passenger-ships really involves government ownership or private 
ownership.” 
» An expert shipowner and operator, testifying before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, declared recently that it costs about 
twenty-five per cent. more to operate ships under the American 
laws than under British. The Brooklyn Eagle points out that 
this is because of the La Follette Seamen’s Law, with its com- 
plicating provisions as to high wages, ete. ‘‘American registry 
is a handicap to shipowners,” affirms the Philadelphia Press, 
arguing against government ownership of ships. Furthermore, 
declares The Press: 

“To choose the nationalization plan would be to place more 
faith in government ownership than experience has warranted 
and than public opinion generally would approve. It would 
be absurd for the nation to think of controlling oceanic trans- 
portation at the very moment when its costly—tho perhaps 
necessary—experiment in the control of land transportation is 
being concluded. On every hand it would have to compete with 
other carriers. And in such a competition it must be at a hope- 
less disadvantage.” 





“It is questionable whether the Government could rebuild 
the former German vessels and operate them either as cheaply 
or as efficiently as private interests,’ remarks the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The New York Times declares: 


“The Government could not manage and operate American 
ships and keep them on the seas without spending money lavish- 
ly and wastefully. The taxpayers would have to pay the stag- 
gering bill, and they are tired of settling for government inef- 
ficiency in the transportation business. It is to be feared that a 
government merchant marine would be a worse failure than 
government operation of the railroads.”’ 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune does not see why ‘“‘there 


should be any desperate hurry to dispose of the passenger 
fleet, particularly at prices so far under the current cost of ship- 
construction.”” ‘‘The perilous sea of government operation of 
our merchant marine,” however, holds many dangers, in the 
opinion of the New York Mail, which says: 


“Tf the Government were to establish an adequate organiza- 
tion for the direct operation of the new merchant marine, the 
mind quails before the orgy of extravagance, wastefulness, and 
incompetence that direct government operation would involve. 

“‘The American people, since the Government undertook the 
operation of the railroads of the country under the necessities 
of war, have had an unexcelled opportunity to know government 
operation of industries for the destructive thing that it is. 

“Having turned back the telegraph and telephone-lines to 
private operation in a condition of gross deterioration and dis- 
organization, we are now preparing to restore the railroads to 
private operation in a similar demoralized condition. 

“With these conspicuous examples of the inefficiency and 
wastefulness of government operation of wire service and of 
railroads, Chairman Payne’s reference to government operation 
of merchant ships as the alternative to their sale will come to 
the vast majority of Americans as a grave warning of new 
danger.”’ 

The New York Journal of Commerce, the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
the New York World, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, the Philadelphia Jnquirer, the Baltimore Sun, the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger—all seaport newspapers—and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Syracuse Post-Standard, the 
Indianapolis Star, and the Omaha Bee—inland papers—fully 
agree that the Government should not go into the shipping 





business. ‘* Dispose of the former German vessels at the best 
prices obtainable,” is the advice of these papers. The Indian- 
apolis Star gives as its reason one unmentioned in scores of 


other editorials. Says The Star: 


‘*‘It may be surprizing to those who do not know that all the 
losses inflicted by the U-boats during the war have already 
been made up by the intensive building programs of the various 
maritime nations. Furthermore, on December 31 of last year, 
there were 1,837 steel ships with a total of 7,490,899 dead- 
weight tons under construction in the shipyards of the world. 
That would indicate that the present may be a very favorable 
time for disposing of any craft the Government has for sale.”’ 


One of Chairman Payne’s reasons why the fleet should be sold 
is that liquors can not be sold on government-owned ships, and 
‘“‘dry” ships can not compete with ‘“‘wet”’ ships for passenger 
traffic. This reason is ridiculed at length by the Worcester 
Gazette, the Providence News, the Emporia Gazette, the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger, and the Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal. 
This action by the chairman is called by these papers a ‘‘ frivolous 
subterfuge,” and ‘‘nonsense.’”” The New York Times, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and the New York World, however, differ with 
the above papers on this point. ‘‘It is a valid reason,’’ declares 
The World, and The Times says: 

“There is already abundant evidence that ‘dry’ ships are not 
popular with travelers. The condition is one that the business 
men on the Shipping Board have to consider as trustees of the 
Government. Many Americans are not prohibitionists, and few 
foreigners who cross the Atlantic think it a sin to drink light 
wines and beer.”’ 


“Stopping the sale of the former German ships may even- 
tually save the Government some millions of dollars, but doesn’t 
touch the real shipping problem,” thinks the New York Tribune, 
which comes to the following conclusion in the matter: 


‘““As a war-measure the United States undertook the con- 
struction, ownership, and operation of a vast merchant marine. 

“The Board’s methods have been very costly. It has done 
nothing to encourage the belief that a government monopoly 
in shipping is workable or desirable. Government ownership 
and operation . . . were a necessity in war. The country will 
hardly be persuaded that they are anything but a lugury in 
peace.” 





— 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


THE UNSETTLED FACTOR IN 


AIRCRAFT AND POLITICAL CRAFT 

- OTHING SO JARS PUBLIC CONFIDENCE in 

the value of Congressional investigations as the 

partizan differences which mark their reports,” 
declares the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Ind. Dem.) in commenting 
upon the majority and minority reports of the House sub- 
committee on aviation expenditures during the war. One 
report paints the picture all black, the other all white. ‘‘When 
Republicans and Democrats, hearing the same evidence, report 
that the aircraft production program was a ‘riot of waste’ and 
a ‘record of achievement,’ respectively, why bother with in- 
vestigations?’’ asks this paper. The Republican report tells 
us that the War Department spent more than a billion dollars 
for aviation during the nineteen months of the war, with the 
result that only 213 American-made planes, all of the De Havi- 
land type, reached the front. The Republican members of the 
committee, Representatives Frear and Magee, charge Secretary 
Baker, John D. Ryan, Major-General Squier, Colonel Deeds, 
and Colonel Disque, with ‘“‘wasting many millions,’ but this is 
denied by the Democratic minority member, Representative 
Lea. The aircraft production is characterized in the Republi- 
ean report as ‘“‘an appalling record of orders and counter-orders, 
vaste, and extravagance.”” Some newspapers consider the 
report filed by the Democratic minority as a “brief for the 
defense,” as it denies the charges of the Republican Representa- 
tives. Colonel Disque, a former warden of the Michigan 
Penitentiary, according to the New York Tribune (Rep.), was 
particularly criticized for ‘‘‘farming out’ twenty thousand 
soldiers to cost-plus operators’? for spruce-lumbering opera- 
tions. It is also asserted that he turned out ‘‘only 7 per cent. 
of the airplane lumber delivered in 1918.”” The minority report 
asserts that the first was necessary because of the scarcity of 
experienced lumberjacks. John D. Ryan, former director of 
aircraft-production, is indirectly charged with making contracts 
which redounded to the benefit of the Milwaukee railroad, of 
which he is a director, but the minority report shows that Mr. 
Ryan had nothing to do with the original contract. The New 
York World (Ind. Dem.) characterizes this attack upon Mr. 
Ryan, with its “sneering allusions,” as a ‘‘cowardly performance, 
carried off under cover of official privilege.”” Mr. Ryan, in a 
statement, said he was sure that ‘‘the chairman of the sub- 
committee, having assumed a position hostile to the assertion of 
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A MENACE TO ALL. 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


THE RAILROAD SETTLEMENT. 


American rights during the prewar period, and having voted 
against the declaration of war with Germany, can not now in- 
fluence public opinion by submitting a report based upon :n 
investigation so marked by bias and partizanship.”” The 
minority report also defends Ryan for ‘“‘having practically 
abandoned his own business affairs and devoting himself unre- 
mittingly to the service of his official duties.” 

The Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind. Rep.) believes ‘‘Congressional 
investigation has reached its climax” in the present reports, 
and suggests further: 

“The country might be saved a lot of money if, before ap- 
pointing Congressional committees to investigate any adminis- 
tration, it is assumed that the Administration members will find 
the accused worthy of acquittal and a medal, and the anti- 
Administration members will bring in a verdict in the highest 
degree.”’ 

“The findings of the subcommittee are illuminating in one 
respect only—they show the utter worthlessness of such in- 
vestigations,” thinks the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), which 
goes on: 

“Such reports are misnamed. They are simply political 
stump speeches. No purposeful searching for facts can be 
discerned in either of them. They are of the intellectual level 
of a police-court. The majority report is that of a prosecuting 
attorney determined to convict the prisoner at any cost. The 
minority report is that of the defendant’s counsel, resolved to 
win a verdict of acquitta]. All told, it is a sham battle, waged 
desperately for political effect.”’ 


We are told by the Pittsburg Post (Dem.) that ‘“‘the majority 
members’ course was silly as well as contemptible.”’ Further, 
continues The Post: 


“The investigation has done worse than to fall flat. The 
report of the Republican majority contains statements so wild 
as to stamp themselves as slanderous. Not, of course, that 
there were no mistakes in the service or no waste, but that the 
malevolence of the majority carried it so far as to make some 
of its statements ridiculous as well as mendacious. 

“The investigation by this subcommittee was discredited 
from the outset by the shameless demonstration that it was to 
be partizan in its object. An investigation of the same subject 
by Charles Evans Hughes, Republican candidate for President 
in 1916, and a noted investigator, was swept aside as ‘not hot 
enough.’”’ 


Of the charges against the officers who were recommended 
for court martial or criminal prosecution in the Hughes report, 











including Colonel Deeds and Lieutenant Vrooman, nothing has 
been heard sinee the report was published a year and a half ago. 
Lieutenant Vrooman’s offense, it is understood, was merely 
technieal, and Secretary Baker is said to have decided not 
to have him court-martialed. ‘‘Some day,” the Utica Press 
(Ind.) declares, ‘‘the public will get the facts in the whole 
aireraft matter,’’ but the Providence Journal (Ind.) thinks the 
present is the proper time for the country to ‘‘dig to the bottom 
of this particular sink of rottenness, if only to punish the men 
responsible for the conditions, from the highest to the lowest.” 

After reminding us that the “‘vast fleet of aircraft which was 
to ‘put out the eyes of the German Army’”’ never materialized, 
the Washington Post (Ind.) goes on to say: 


‘‘There will be no general inclination to accept the verdict of 
the House Committee as to responsibility for this failure, first, 
beeause of the obvious partizanship of the committee, and, 
secondly, because while various officials may in some degree 
have been responsible for the lack of results, the real responsi- 
bility is national and not personal. When the war broke out, 
the American Army and Navy together had less than fifty air- 
planes, all old-fashioned and practically obsolete, while the 
armies of foreign nations had thousands of them in service, all of 
the latest models. Where does the responsibility for this rest? 
With-the Secretary of War, or with Congress, or with the-Presi- 
dent? More likely with the people themselves, who had been so 
busy. with the arts of peace that in this respect, as in all others, 
they had deliberately ignored the suggestions for preparedness. 

‘Foreign governments, recognizing the value of the flying 
machine in war, encouraged the develapment of it, while the 
United States was blind to the genius of its own sons. 

‘The failure in aviation does not lie in the amount expended, 
but in the paucity of results. The investment, however, will 
in the end prove profitable if it serves to teach the United States 
the lesson of preparedness and warns the people against the sin 
of neglecting the national defense. In this way a loss may be 
transformed into a profit.” 
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Having had one of the largest government airplane-factories 
in its city during the war, the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.) 
says the people of that city are in a position to discuss the 
question as to whether ‘‘there was gross mismanagement and 
extravagance in the aviation branch.”” This paper considers 
that the ‘‘attempt of the minority report to deny and excuse 
is an effort to throw the cover of political partizanship over a 
bad business,’”’ and continues: 

“‘Any administration may be imposed upon, particularly 
during the stress of a great war. The test of an Administra- 
tion and of a political party supporting it is whether they are 
willing to expose, correct, and punish. By attempting con- 
cealment, denial, and defense, the Administration or party 
assumes the responsibility and places the protection of indi- 
viduals above the rights of the public.” 


The Sun and New York Herald (Ind. Rep.) regrets that Con- 
gress has not taken to heart the lesson which should be taught 
by our aerial unpreparedness of 1917, and declares that already 
that body ‘“‘has allowed our aeronautical establishment to sink, 
if not into significance, into a condition perilously near to 


” 


insignificance. This paper concludes, however, that: 


“Tt is useless to ery over waste and inefficien¢y in our air- 
plane endeavors during the war. If there was extravagance, 
the men responsible for it may be exposed. If there was dis- 
honesty, the dishonest men may be publiciy denounced. If 
there were criminal acts, their authors may be punished. Beyond 
this we ean not go.” 


” 


“The aircraft fiaseo was deplorable,” admits the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.), but it-adds that the demand: is not for ‘‘a 
scapegoat to bear the blame of our past folly,’’ but for ‘‘ wise 
legislation which shall prevent a repetition of the mistakes and 


failures of this war.” 





TOPICS 


BRYAN might try running on a free-sugar platform.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

SHOOTING at high prices seems only to scare them higher Greenville 
S. C.) Piedmont. 

LONDON is looking for a tremendous American tourist trade as soon 
as Cuba gets filled up—New York 


IN BRIEF 


ONE thing about a Wilson cabinet: it never becomes an antique. 
New York Globe. 
In spite of all the talk about water-power it doesn't taste as if it had 
any.—Arkansas Gazette 
THE question is, Will President Wilson know his Cabinet when he 
meets it again?—Chicago Post. 





World. 

Ask Lloyd George if the President 
is “disabled.” He knows.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

CAPITALISM continues to spread 
among the, so to speak, working classes. 
—New York Evening Sun. 

THAT thrombosis evidently has not 
affected the President's kicking foot. 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE well-known circulating medium 
is the medium that most of the spiritual- 
ists are really looking for.—Columbia 
Record 

Wuat has become of the talk in- 
dulged in some years ago, of the de- 
sirability of annexing Cuba?—Los 
Angeles Times. 

BANKERS are the last men to commit 
such an indiscretion as to speak of 
their friends as men of sterling in- 
tegrity.—American Banker. 

AMERICAN dollars are at a _ big 
premium in Spain. But we have to 
buy our clothes and groceries in Amer- 
ica.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Wooprow is not  himself—that’s 
evident. In his letter to Senator 
Hitchcock he ended a sentence with 
a preposition and split an infinitive.— 
New York American. 





THE movement for peace with the 





BAKING a smaller loaf enables the 
baker to make a larger roll.—Greenrille 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

POTATOES are used for money in 
Poland. No cheap currency there. 
Nashville Banner. 

THERE doesn’t seem to be any de- 
mand for Hoover except among the 
voters.—Cleveland Press. 

KEEP the “little red schoolhouse” 
from being painted the modern shade of 
red.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

It’s old stuff, but those whom the 
Ouija board drove crazy did not have 
far to go.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

EverRY dog has his day. In Schles- 
wig the dachshund has been succeeded 
by the great Dane.—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

Ir Uncle Sam wants to get out of 
debt all he needs to do is to turn his 
shipyards into ouija-board factories.— 
New York World. 

FORMER German Crown Prince's 
book telling of his part in the war 
could not have taken long to write.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

WHEN a man uses up a column of 
space in the newspaper to say that he 
is not a candidate it’s a sign he is.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


ONE editor mentions John D. Rocke- 








Bolsheviki will grow in strength with 
the news that the Soviet Government 
has discovered two new gold-fields.— 
Chicago Post. 


YEAH, SOMEHOW THE 
HAVE LOST INTEREST IN THE H.C. OF L. 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


feller, Jr., as a Presidential possibility. 
He certainly ought to be able to work 
wonders with the troubled- waters.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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WAITING THE SIGNAL OF 


Twenty were killed and one hundred wounded when Germany's misfire revolution started with this huge mob demonstration at the Reichstag 
against the Shops Councils Bill, which is said to be one of the most radical economic measures yet enacted into law by the German Republic. 





REVOLUTION. 








GERMANY’S “PREMATURE REVOLUTION ” 


ERMANY’S PROMPT REPRESSION of the at- 
tempted uprising in Berlin in January at least casts 
light on the the 
and its determination to allow no impediment to stand in the 


stability of German Government 


way of orderly reform and progress. Thus some interpret the 
permission given Germany by the Allied Powers to maintain its 
military forces for a longer period than was stipulated by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Meanwhile, we learn from certain liberal 
German sources that even among the Communist and Inde- 
pendent parties in Germany there has been disagreement as to 
the ripeness of the time for a new revolution. The demonstra- 
tion against the Shops Councils Bill, otherwise known as the 
“Exploitation Law,” resulted in the killing by the military 
guard of twenty and the wounding of more than one hundred. 
At the same time all the machinery was set to start strikes in the 
coal-mines and on the railways, and in its resolve to settle the 
matter quickly the Government declared martial law and sup- 
prest? two newspapers of extreme tendency, the Freiheit and 
the Rote Fahne (Red Flag). Little sympathy is offered the 
Communists by the Socialist Berlin Vorwdris, which says that 
as the Communists themselves are the chief practitioners in 
suppressittg newspapers, they have no warrant to protest against 
the suppression of constitutional rights. There is no longer 
any doubts according to this journal, that the intention of those 
behind the outbreak at the Reichstag was to destroy a parlia- 
ment that ‘‘stands as the broadest and most democratic.” If 
the crazy Bolsheviki had had their way, there would have been 
a general strike in all Germany, the democratic Government 
would have been overturned, and the ‘‘red flag of a proletarian 
dictatorship would be waving over the ruins of Germany.” 
At the same time this journal relates that the failure of the out- 





break resulted in a lot of squabbling among the Communists 
and the Independent Socialists as to who was to blame for the 
fiasco. Such a spectacle would be an eye-opener to the followers 
themselves of these parties, according to the Vorwdrts, if it were 
‘‘sieck to death and may not be delivered 
In the 
official French Socialist daily, the Paris L’Humanité, it is also 
that 
Socialists and the Communists for some time, whether a 


not that the people are 
into the conscienceless hands of mad party politicians. 


” 


stated there has been doubt among the Independent 
new 
revolution would not tend to serve merely the aims of the 
reactionaries. A sharp debate on this subject took place between 
the Communist newspaper Spartacus and other publications of 
the the editor-in-chief, Arnold 
Struthahn, gives an analysis of the Communist position which 
takes on added significance, as L’Humanité remarks, from the 
fact that behind the name “Arnold Struthahn” there is con- 
cealed Karl Radek himself, who is a member of the Moscow 


same party. In Spartacus, 


Government, and ranks among the foremost of Soviet Russia’s 
foreign emissaries. Mr. Radek, alias Struthahn, writes: 

‘‘We have one great interest, which is to prevent by every 
possible means the reassertion of absolute control by the mili- 
tarists which would drive Germany into a desperate nationalist 
war against the Entente, while at the same time it would force 
the masses of the people in Allied countries into the arms of 
Allied capitalism, which is the principal adversary of world- 
revolution. . The Majority Socialists do not need to gaze 
anxiously toward the Left, for no Putsch (revolt) threatens 
them from the Left. Having learned prudence through ex- 
perience, the working class will devote all its efforts to the organ- 
ization of its forees, not through love for the Majority Socialists 
but through a proper respect for itself. If the overwhelming 
majority of the workers should then think the time ripe for the 
establishment of a proletarian state—which to our mind is not 
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the case—this will be brought about, not through an uprising, 
as the.action of a small minority taking chances on the oppor- 
tunities of a moment, but it will result from .a general trans- 
vormation of social forees such as is now under way.” 

The Shops Councils Bill, which was the cause of the outbreak 
at the Reichstag on January 13, is deseribed in Berlin dispatehes 
as “fone of the most radical pieces of economic legislation” 
enacted by the National Assembly, and we are told that— 

‘The measure affects all places where more than*five men or 
women are employed, excepting newspapers, in which business the 
councils are not permitted to 


JURYLESS JAPAN 


RIAL BY JURY IN JAPAN is an innovation much dis- 

cust in that country. In some quarters it is strongly 

urged that this feature of Western life sould be adopted 

as many-others have been adopted by the Japanese. But ad- 
verse criticism of the proposal is equally emphatic. For an 
expert opinion the Taisho Nichi Nichi Shimbun has recourse to 
Dr. Katsumoto Kansaburo, described as one of the greatest 
authorities in Japan on the criminal code. His objection to 
the introduction of the jury 





dictate. The five or more em- 
ployees elect a steward, who 
will confer with the employeron 
the relations with the workers 
and the general conduct of the 
business. The number of stew- 
ards varies proportionately to 
the size of the staff, whose 
representatives will now be 
given the privilege of attending 
directors’ meetings, where they 
will be active voters, altho not 
shareholders. 

*A foreman or department 
chief may be forced to quit, 
regardless of his services to his 
employer. This feature was 
stubbornly fought by the big 
business interests. One of the 
last modifications of the bill 
prohibits an employer from dis- 
eharging a woman and substi- 
tuting a male employee for rea- 
son of sex alone. 

“The bill does not satisfy the 
Independents, who clamored 
for a measure after the Russian 





system in Japan is based en- 





tirely on Japan’s unreadiness 
for it and not on any exprest 
doubts about the system of trial 
by jury itself. In this Japanese 
newspaper he is quoted as say- 
ing that ‘“‘unless the Japanese 
people at large are specially 
trained for the purpose, it will 
be impossible for the country 
to reap any good from the pro- 
posed echange.”’ Before such 
preparation and training have 
been effected, he thinks, any 
effort to have the Japanese 
people emulate the nations now 
successfully maintaining the 
jury system will prove a failure, 
however good the system in 
itself may be. He explains 
that— 


“So far England and the 





pattern, and was especially op- 
posed by both the Right parties 
because of its radical inter- 
ference with the agrarian and 
big industrial working systems. 


A “REVOLUTION ” CASUALTY. 
This victim of the German Government's strong arm hides his face 
to prevent identification by photograph. 


erwood & Underwood, New York 


United States of America are 
the countries where the jury 
system may be seen at work 
with the greatest success. En- 











Skepticism is frequently profest 
among all ranks with regard 
to the workability of the measure, and clashes between capital 
and labor, it is feared, will be inevitable. 

*‘Owing to its wide ramifications it will be a year or two before 
its feasibility is established. It is estimated that the member- 
ship of the stewards in the shops councils will exceed 500,000.” 


Recognition of the German Government’s honest intentions 
toward revolutionary elements, it is said in some quarters, is 
witnessed in the concession of the Allied Powers that the time 
allowed for the reduction of the German Army be extended. 
The Allied spokesman, Premier Lloyd George, wrote to the 
German envoy, Dr. Sthamer, in part as follows: 

“As this article was drafted on the assumption that the 
Treaty of Versailles would have been ratified at a much earlier 
date, the Supreme Council decided to permit that the German 
forces should be reduced to 200,000 by April 10, that is to say, 
three months from the coming into force of the Treaty as pro- 
vided for in Article 163, and to 100,000 by July 10.” 


It is recalled that Minister of Defense Noske on several ocea- 
sions during the past year has stated through the German press 
and to correspondents of English and French newspapers the 
absolute necessity for a strong military force to stamp out the 
first sparks of revolution. After a sample of his efficiency in 
such an emergeney was shown in the Reichstag demonstration, 
he gave a straight talk to his compatriots in a Berlin newspaper 
on the madness of any attempts to upset the German Govern- 
ment. As long as danger is in sight, the Minister of Defense 
states the Government will carry on its work without weak- 
ening and, without straying to this side or that, will continue 
its progress toward the goal of ‘‘a safe and certain future for 
the German people.” 





gland is essentially a democratic 
eountry—the English people 
have always asserted and maintained their rights—and the 
result is that we there see legal systems in a high degree of 
perfection. This certainly is due to the fact that the people 
have been trained to respect law for a very long time. On 
the other hand, the peoples on the continent of Europe are 
somewhat inclined to favor laws of an aristocratic nature, 
having been long accustomed to the customs and manners 
resulting from the recognition of privileged classes. The 
Japanese bear some resemblance to them in not a few points. 
The English are very different in these respects. While they 
make a great point of facing and discharging their responsi- 
bility, they are very eager to insist upon their rights.” 





By way of illustration Dr. Kansaburo cites the attitude of 
the English in the matter of paying taxes. They do not say 
they pay taxes ‘‘ because their government orders them to do so,”’ 
but because it is their duty to contribute to the support of the 
country, and he proceeds: 


“In their view they themselves are the country, and the pay- 
ment of taxes is their right and privilege, and not a burden. 
Such an idea is an outcome of the natural progress of human 
character, and it can not be produced by any method of imi- 
tation or argument. From the point of view that Japan is the 
country in which certain public procurators are criticized on the 
ground that they have tripped up the personal rights of men 
accused, I might say that the jury system should be introduced 
in this country. Before the system is introduced here, however, 
the whole system relating to legal tribunals in this country must 
be improved from the very bottom. Some time ago I addrest 
the judges, public procurators, and lawyers at a certain city on 
this subject, and I am to address the gentlemen of the bench and 
bar at Nagasaki. In my opinion, the most important and at 
the same time the most urgent question of this kind is not an 
early introduction of the jury system here, but the fundamental 
improvement of the judicial system of the country.”’ 





AMERICA’S “FALSE CHIVALRY” 


S THE GOOD SAMARITAN of nations, the path of 
A America seems to become stonier day by day, to judge 
by the various indictments against the policies of the 
United States.Government which are drawn both in Allied and 
enemy countries of Europe. Now comes a specimen of Japanese 
animadversion in the Tokyo Yorodzu, which ascribes all America’s 
errors to “false chivalry.” The policy of America has been to 
“assist weak nations against strong countries,” this journal 
remarks, but it contends that ‘‘weak na- 
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“Tf the American missionaries approve such lawlessness and 
incite the agitators to further outrages, the least that can be 
said is that they are not at heart apostles of Christ tho they call 
themselves missionaries. 

‘All the present Korean and Chinese agitators against Japan 


are acting under the influence of Bolshevism. 'To them bombs 
are nothing infernal. There is no law in their eye and no 
morality in their mind. If the Americans who pride themselves 
on their civilization support them simply because they are the 
weaker, regardless of whether they are in the right or wrong, 
then we can no longer regard the Americans as a civilized people. 
If the Americans continue to obtain rights and interests by such 

tactics, we never doubt that the day will 





tions are not necessarily just, and strong 
countries are not necessarily wrong.’’ To 
assist a just but weak nation against a 
strong unjust country is chivalrous, it is 
conceded, but no one can commend ‘‘an 
attempt to support an unjust weak coun- 
try and harass a just strong country.” 
If this support is given only ‘‘to cover 
an ambition to extend influence in a 
country, the action is the most detest- 
able form of false chivalry,” and the 
Yorodzu proceeds: 


“The Americans are trying to harass 
Great Britain by supporting the inde- 
pendence agitation of Ireland and by ex- 
tending their sympathy toward the In- 
dians. They are supporting the Armenians 
and censuring Turkey for her misrule. 
They have resuscitated Poland and set 
her against Germany, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, which once partitioned her territory. 
They are checkmating Austria by assist- 
ing the Czecho-Slovaks in securing in- 
dependence. They are opposing Italy’s { 
claims in order to assist the Jugo-Slavs. 
Not all of these actions of America can 
be praised, for all the weak assisted by 











come when the public opinion of the 
world will call America to account for 
her false chivalry.” 





IS AMERICA FRIENDLY 
TO ENGLAND? 


NLY an equivoca! answer can be 
() given to this question, according 
to Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who for 

years was editor of the London Daily 
News and lately returned from a tour of 
observation in the United States. The 
answer he gives is that the “best mind” 
of America is overwhelmingly friendly to 
England, but the ‘‘popular mind” has 
yet to be won, «And he warns his com- 
patriots: that'‘‘the winning or-the losing 
of it is in our own hands.’’~ The worst 
way to promote friendship between En- 
gland and America is to shut one’s eyes to 
facts, he goes on to say, for the friendship 
of America ‘‘can not be taken for granted 
any more than the friendship of members 
of one family can,be taken for granted.” 








them are not just and all the strong op- 


y + = ” 
posed by them are not unjust. cuxaaepron euacn- ee 


' Coming down to “brass tacks,’’ so to 
speak, the Yorodzu shows its real wrath 
is directed against the ‘‘American insti- 
gators” of trouble in China and in Korea. 
the Yorodzu asks: 


national Affairs. 
Of the latter country 


“Do the American instigators of the Korean agitations think 
that the Koreans are qualified for independence? Under the old 
régime in Korea the majority of the people were not happy. 
Some Americans obtained gold-mine concessions and other rights 
and interests, acting in collusion with high Korean officials. 
By similar tactics American missionaries may have also promoted 
their selfish interests. But this sort of thing never brought hap- 
piness to the majority of the Korean people. They are far 
happier now than they were under the old régime. The. in- 
stigation of agitations for independence by the Americans must 
be prompted, not by a desire to promote the interests of the 
Koreans, but by selfish motives. Is this an act of real chivalry? 
Similar motives account for the American instigation of anti- 
Japanese agitations in China. The instigators are endeavoring 
to slur Japan, the most formidable of their rivals, and their ob- 
ject is to obtain a monopoly of China’s great wealth of natural 
resources. On one hand, the Americans are instigating the 
Chinese, and, taking advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the creation of bad blood in China against Japan, they are try- 
ing to obtain the right to construct the Hai-Lan railway and 
various other interests. America is also largely interested in 
Mr. Hsu’s exploitation of Outer Mongolia.” 


Most of the Korean agitators, we are further advised, belong to 
@ special caste characterized by craftiness. Their actions as 
well as their motives are wrong. As to the Chinese agitators, 
it is asserted that they are mostly ‘‘undesirables” and have re- 
sorted to ‘‘every lawless act”’ under the pretext of an anti- 
Japanese campaign. The Yorodzu adds: 


A Japanese View of Uncle Sam’s Role in Inter- 


Cousins may hate each other very heartily, 
and the first fact to recognize is that there 
are “‘both fierce antipathies and cold in- 
differences as well as strong affections for 
this country in America.” The main 
current of the American nation Mr. Gardiner believes to be 
“profoundly pro-English,’”’ and, writing in The Daily News, he 
explains: 


ARTIST OF THE WORLD, 


—dJiji (Tokyo), 


**By the main current I do not mean the majority. I mean 
the most influential thought, the most educated opinion, the 
most indigenous culture. You will find among certain elements 
of American life a tenderness of affection for this country as sur- 
prizing as it is moving. And this not only in a city that retains 
so much of the: English atmosphere as Boston does, but in 
remote places. Off the beaten track, as in Kentucky, you may 
find yourself in a social atmosphere more reminiscent of England 
than England itself. It is only there that I have seemed to 
see Jane Austen’s England in the flesh. It is not a social cult 
or an affectation. It is a frame of mind. And among the 
intellectuals the enthusiasm for England is, I should say, over- 
whelmingly predominant. I saw much of the representative 
men of the universities, at Harvard, Chicago, and elsewhere, and 
better and wiser friends of England I do not wish to see—friends 
who know our faults as well as our virtues, and feel our mistakes 
as acutely as if they were. their own. 

“This current is our great asset in America. It rests with us 
not only to keep it, but to extend it and to make it dominant over 
American popular sentiment. That sentiment is neither pro- 
English nor anti-English. It is indifferent for the most part, 
shot through with threads of friendship here and hostility there. 
How could it be otherwise? The popular conception here of 
America ‘as a sort of member of our family who has broken 
away from us is a fatal misunderstanding of the fact.” 


This was true a century ago, and partly true half a century 
ago, but it is not true to-day, we are reminded. Now the 
United States is “‘a great foreign country” infinitely vaster, 
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more populous, more rich than England, with an independent 
life, a civilization widely different, a “‘confusion of races and 
tongues welded into a rough whole.” Mr. Gardiner continues: 


‘“*When a war-announcement was made in Chicago, I am told, 
it was placarded in forty-seven languages and dialects. New 
York has a larger Italian population than Rome, and a larger 
aggregation of Jews than any city. It is a great Polish city, a 
great German city, a great Russian city. There are more negroes 
in it than in any city on earth, its only rival being Chicago. In 
motoring from Boston to Cape Cod I stayed in Plymouth, and 
found the very Mekka of English Puritanism a busy colony of 
Polish artizans. The 


Tyrrell have breathed into the official atmosphere during recent 
months must be maintained. We must have in Washington 
big men who understand America, love it, and sympathize 
with its culture and ideas.” 

Sheer aversion is exprest for anything like ‘official propa- 
ganda,’’ which Mr. Gardiner describes as ‘‘ playing the enemy’s 
game.” What is wanted, he believes, is the fullest exchange 
of the best and most liberal minds, intercourse between the 
universities, between the learned professions, the press, and the 


schools. Above all, he cautions his countrymen against ‘‘ patron- 
age,’”’ and remarks that 





textile - industries of 
Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are run 
by Italian, Polish, and 
French-Canadian labor. 
And_ Buffalo, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Chi- 
eago, and the other cities 
that have sprung up like 
magic by the highway 
of the Great Lakes to 
the West are as diverse 
in their population as 
the Eastern cities, and 
farther. removed from 
the original English in- 
fluence that lies, never- 
theless, at the core of 
American institutions 
and thought. And far- 
ther west the popular 
aloofness from that origi- 
nal souree is almost 
complete. 

“In the midst of this 
seething torrent of life 
there run certain well- 
defined currents that 
are definitely and posi- 
tively hostile to En- 
gland. The legacy of 
that stupid monarch 











““THE FUTURE OF HUMAN SOCIETY RESTS PRIMARILY ON THE 
RELATIONS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING COMMONWEALTHS.” 


“it is difficult for a cer- 





tain type of Englishman 
not to display his social 
superiorities outside his 
country.” 
they are unpleasant 


Anywhere 


enough, but in America 
they ‘“‘do infinite mis- 
chief.” The typical 
Ameriean is portrayed 


as the ‘‘most hospitable 
and friendly of men. 
He has plenty of faults, 
but he is neither a snob 
nor a flunky.’”’ From 
these taints no air is so 
free as that of the United 
States; but, after all, 
they are simply matters 
of conduet and temper. 
More conerete and more 
formidable obstacles 
confront American 


friendship with England: 








George IIT. still remains, 
not in intelligent circles, 
but in unintelligent circles, and the teaching of history in the 
past did nothing to remove it in either country. When I was 
being shown over the White House, at Washington, I was told 
how a British Ambassador, now dead, on visiting the home of 
the Presidents asked why the wood of the structure, obviously 
beautiful, had been defaced by white paint. He was told that 
about a hundred years ago there had been an unfortunate fire 
there, and the charred timbers had to be painted—hence the 
White House. In his innocence he prest for details, and he 
learned to his discomfiture that the ‘unfortunate fire’ was caused 
by a raid of British sailors in the War of 1812-14.” 


Of this fact that deceased British Ambassador had been ignor- 
ant, just as the present English informant confesses that he was 
ignorant. But the American schoolboy of the past was, reason- 
ably enough, not allowed to be, and, Mr. Gardiner points 
out that— 


“The fact that we had twice waged war on American soil was 
at the root of his patriotic teaching, and it takes a long time 
to get a reminiscence like that out of the blood of a race. It is 
being got out now, but the dregs of the old mischief are still 
there. 

“They are reenforeed by more active and living factors. We 
have rarely taken the trouble to send to America in official 
sapacities men who understand and sympathize with the Ameri- 
van idea or appreciate American institutions. During the war 
many of the official visitors to the country did us no good service. 
The tour of the gentleman whom Mr. Lloyd George has been 
pleased to make Lord Chancellor is still a publiememory. America 
has sent its most famous citizens to represent it at the Court of 
St. James’s. With the exception of Lord Bryce, we have usually 
sent to Washington men trained in the evil spirit of European 
diplomacy, ignorant of the American spirit and often con- 
temptuous of that spirit if they were not ignorant. The fresh, 
healthy understanding spirit which Lord Grey and Sir William 


Their good understanding, says Mr. A. G. Gardiner. must spring “out of a “The most formid- 
spiritual soil.” able of all is the Irish 
question. Until that 


question is satisfactorily 
out of the way there ean be no secure friendship between the two 
countries. The influence of the Irish upon American polities is 
much greater than their numbers would suggest. Those numbers 
are great—not less than a tenth of the population, probably 
much more. But they are a solid phalanx in American life.” 

How important a factor in world affairs is friendship between 
the two great English-speaking peoples may be gathered from 
Mr. Gardiner’s contention that— 

“If the key to the puzzle of this distracted world can be said 
to rest in any single fact, most people would agree that it is to be 
found in the relations of the British Commonwealth and the 
American Commonwealth. Between them they control a 
third of the surface of the globe, not far short of half its natural 
resources, much more than half its realized wealth, not less than 
two-thirds of its industrial power, and, perhaps most important of 
all, a preponderance of naval power that makes them together 
unchallenged and unchallengeable on the paths of the sea. Their 
populations are not equivalent to the vastness of their territorial 
and economic dominion, but in the circumstances of to-day they 
represent the most efficient, the most prosperous, and the most 
energetic peoples of the earth. 

“‘Add to all this that they speak a common tongue, have 
similar habits of thought, modes of law, customs of trade, forms 
of religion, intellectual outlooks, and spiritual tendencies, and it 
will be apparent that together they are easily the dominant half of 
humanity. It was not so before the war. That event has turned 
the scale decidedly in favor of the English-speaking peoples.”’ 

There is only one other possible combination which ‘‘could 
come within shouting distance of it,’’ we are told, and that would 
be the ‘“‘combination of Germany, Russia, and Japan.”’ Yet it 
is pointed out that in such a combination there would be ‘‘a 
union of hostilities of speech, temperament, and race.”’ So it is 
practicable only after the lapse of years, while an English-speaking 
understanding is ‘‘within our grasp to-day.” 
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LINE OF MEN WAITING 





FOR DRUGS AND TREATMENT AT THE 

“Bad associates and evil environment are probably to-day the chief causes producing heroin addiction among the youthful habitués. The 

large majority of those addicted to this drug are below twenty-five years of age, and certainly under thirty. . . . The use of narcotics after 
thirty is in the majority of cases based on the inability to break off a previously acquired habit.”’ 


NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUREAU LAST SUMMER, 








WHAT IS BACK OF THE DRUG HABIT 


RUG-ADDICTION has always back of it a weak 

personality. The victim can not or will not face his 

problems; difficulties, disappointments, or defeats in 
his case are just so many calls for support or for-a means to 
escape pain. This he finds in a narcotic. The solution of the 
personal problem, freeing the weak ego from the need of as- 
sistance or forgetfulness, will often eure his drug habit also. 
So, at least, we are assured by Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New 
York, Roosevelt’s friend and medical adviser, in a paper on 
‘The Underlying Causes of the Narcotic Habit,’ printed in 
Modern Medicine (Chicago). Study of these, according to 
Dr. Lambert, requires one to go deeply into the person- 
ality of each victim. The real causes of the excessive use of 
drugs or alcohol have long been disguised by our social customs, 
which have permitted the use of certain narcotics in moderation, 
Says Dr. Lambert: 


*‘Aleohol, cocain, and heroin are the drugs which attract 
mankind in the years of his youth, and excessive indulgence is 
based on the desire to feel and enjoy life and its sensations more 
intensely and more abundantly. They are taken because oj 
their power to inflate personality. In the years of youth, 
nareotism and forgetfulness are not sought, but the relief of 
strain, the soothing of hurt feelings and disappointments, the 
relief from the bitterness of being misunderstood. They are 
used to sustain personality in crises in which, without them, there 
is dread of failure. They are used by the inadequate person- 
ality to lean upon for strength and encouragement when situa- 
tions arise with which, unaided, the inadequate personality 
can not cope. 

“One of the most frequent reactions to failure and disap- 
pointment in personalities lacking courage and fighting vigor 
is a growing sense of inferiority. This, in the past, has been a 
common cause for overindulgence in alcohol, for, by artificial 
inflation and an increased sense of swollen ego, relief was ob- 
tained. Cocain and heroin supply the same relief, and many 
instances of addiction are due to this often-unsuspected cause. 

‘‘Bad associates and evil environment are probably to-day 
the chief causes producing heroin addiction among the youthful 
habitués. The large majority of those addicted to this drug 
are below twenty-five years of age, and certainly under thirty. 
As many small boys take to tobacco-smoking because it appeals 


to them as a manly or grown-up thing to do, so do many youths 
under evil environment take to alcohol or to heroin. Moreover, 
an addiction to heroin could be hidden, while alcoholic indul- 
gence could not, and the overindulgence in heroin would seem 
more like physical fatigue and be less suspected. 

**Aleohol has had, from time immemorial, certain customs 
connected with its use which not only sanctioned its use, but 
defended and forgave excessive indulgence. These same 
customs covered over the real reasons why many men turned 
from moderation to the excessive use of it. The narcotic drugs 
have no such customs connected with their use in our civiliza- 
tion, and the addiction to their excessive use has always carried 
with it a moral stigma. The stigma of moral degeneration, 
often undeserved and unjustly placed on the unhappy victim of 
the habit, has only in recent years begun to be removed. The 
more charitable point of view has extended to the victim. of 
morphin-addiction more than to users of other narcotic drugs, 
because morphin is so often taken to relieve physical 
ee oe 

“The motives in life change after youth has passed, and in 
the early thirties social customs or early weariness of life are 
the most common causes of alcoholic excess and the underlying 
sauses of all narcotic addictions begin to be more those of a 
desire for narcotic forgetfulness and less those of a desire for 
inflation of personality. The use of narcotics after thirty is in 
the majority of cases based on the inability to break off: a pre- 
viously acquired habit, or is a habit acquired because of disease 
or suffering from some injury. The usual drug is therefore 
morphin, tho heroin may be used to allay pain. 

**As the age of the narcotic addict increases, so do we find an 
increase in the number of those who use the drugs to ease the 
weariness of life; to forget sorrow, ruined hopes, and lost oppor- 
tunities. Alcohol in excess after forty is usually used for its 
narcotic effect of blotting out some remembrance. Morphin is 
the usual addiction, tho often in the rural districts one finds 
laudanum and crude opium the predominating form of the 
drug.” 


Will prohibition of alcoholic beverages increase the other 
narcotic addictions? It seems doubtful to Dr. Lambert whether 
it is having this result to any appreciable extent. Much will 
depend, he says, on the ease with which nostrums are available 
containing various percentages of alcohol and of narcotic drugs. 
In the end the control of narcotic drugs and care of those 
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LINE OF WOMEN APPLYING FOR DRUGS. 


of the problem. 
freed from his addiction. 








TREATMENT [8S 

“The problem of the underlying causes of narcotic addiction lies in the psychology and personality of the individual, and so does the solution 

If you can solve the individual problem which leads to the addiction, you will solve the means by which the individual can be 

The feeble-minded and inferior personalities are a separate group which need institutional and special care; 

ordinary addict, when relieved of his drug and his physical suffering, and when cared for untii he is in a condition to face his existence without 
artificial aid, can be relieved of his addiction."’ 


GIVEN TO CURE THE ADDICTION. 


but the 








addicted to their use will be treated as public-health measures. 
He goes on: 


“‘The customs surrounding the use of aleoholie beverages have 
been so interwoven with our ideas of social intercourse, good- 
fellowship, and hospitality that the parallel ceases between 
aleohol and other nareoties as soon as you leave the pathologic 
side of their effects on the body and consider the social side of 
their use. The abuse of aleohol has long been condemned, but 
its ordinary use sanctioned. The use even of narcotic drugs 
has always been condemned, except as medical means to relieve 
suffering, and their abuse still carries with it a stigma never 
possest by overindulgence in other substances. As already said, 
not only are there no social customs to sustain their use, but their 
use tends to antisocial rather than social results since they are 
used to escape and forget the responsibilities and duties of life 
and are the means by which the necessity to face the realities of 
life may be avoided. ...... 

“The problem of the underlying causes of narcotic addiction 
lies in the psychology and personality of the individual, and 
so does the solution of the problem. If you ean solve the 
individual problem which leads to the addiction, you will solve 
the means by which the individual can be freed from his 
addiction. 

“The feeble-minded and inferior personalities are a sepa- 
rate group which need institutional and special care; but the 
ordinary addict, relieved of his drug and physical suffering, 
and cared for until he can face his existence without artificial 
aid, can be relieved of his addiction; and if his problem is solved, 
he will not go back to his narcotic. 

“Not infrequently a habit is continued after the original 
eause has ceased to exist, and the habit must be continued 
because of the physical suffering which unaided deprivation 
brings. Many addicts loathe their habit, but physically can 
not break from it. Most of them when free are anxious to 
remain so... . [Says Dr. Hubbard, of the New York City 
Health Department]: ‘Off the drug, and life’s path made com- 
fortable by suitable guidance, the addict, like every normal 
individual, faces his daily problems and can do so; but to stand 
alone requires after-care until he can feel at home in his new 
surroundings. This may take several months, but with such 
help redemption is sure.’ 

‘This is a more optimistic view than is held by many physi- 
cians; but even among the medical profession the underlying 
causes of narcotic addiction are not generally understood. The 
underlying causes of narcotic addiction are more personal than 
social. It may be summed up by saying the causes lie in youth 
in the desire to live more intensely and to dream of his future 
greatness. After youth has passed, they lie in the desire to 


forget the weariness of living and to blot out the remembrance 
of lost opportunities, 
personality.” 


They begin and end in the realm of 


NO MORE COUNTRY DOCTORS? 


HE COUNTRY DOCTOR is moving into town, but 
only temporarily; for whenever any one in the country 
is ill he rushes back at once in his automobile to adminis- 
ter treatment. The American Journal of 


Clinical Medicine, who expresses this opinion: 


Says the editor of 


‘**From all parts of the country we are getting news that there 
are hundreds—yes, thousands—of the smaller communities which 
are without doctors. There are two reasons for this situation 
—first reason, the Great War; secondly, the automobile. Thou- 
sands of physicians who served in the Army, many of whom 
came from country localities, when they came back to civil life, 
sought something better than what they had before the war. 
They have settled in cities, and the exodus from civil life into 
the Army, and from the Army back into eivil life, with all the 
readjustments this implies, has given good openings to many. 
The big factor, however, is the automobile, linked up as it is 
with the good-roads movement. It now takes no longer for a 
doctor living in the city to run out fifteen or twenty miles into 
the country to visit patients than it did for the same doctor, 
ten years ago, to hitch up the old nag and drive out two or three 
miles. With the multiplication of hard roads the automobile 
ean be used the year around. As a consequence, the area 
readily accessible to the larger towns has grown larger and 
larger, and the competition of the man who remained in the 
country village more and more difficult; so thousands of doctors 
have asked themselves this question, ‘Why shouldn’t I get 
into the swim with the other fellow? Just because Smith lives 
in the city is no sign he knows more about the practise of medi- 
eine than I do; as a matter of fact, I know durn well that he 
doesn’t know as much. I will go into town and show him a 
thing or two. I can hold all my business here, and he will have 
to hump himself some if he can beat me out, even on Main 
Street.’ So there you are! But here is a counter-suggestion. 
There are a good many city doctors, especially those getting 
along in years, who feel as tho they would like to slow down a 
little, and who have always sighed for the pleasures of country 
life. To such men the Garden of Eden is a cottage in the 
country. Why shouldn’t such men move into some of these 
beautiful country villages, which nowadays have most of the 
comforts of city life and many advantages which the city does 
not possess? In such a place a home can be bought for a song, 
with peace and quiet, a garden-spot, fresh fruit and beautiful 
scenery, and an increasing number of people of large ideas, 
poetic and literary instincts—and little money! If any city 
doctor who reads these lines would like to make a trade with a 
country doctor who is anxious to get into town, we beg to offer 
our services to help in making the exchange. Step right up, 
doctor!” 
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A WALNUT-BRANDING MACHINE 


NGLISH WALNUTS ARE VERY IRREGULAR in size 
and shape, and are notable for roughness of shell, so 
much so that any attempts to place a uniform mark on 

them by machinery might seem to be hopeless. Such a machine, 
however, the invention of A. S. Wysong of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been chosen by the California Walnut Growers’ Association 
from thousands of proffered devices as the probable recipient 
of its ten thousand-dollar prize for a walnut-brander. If the 
full size working machine ful- 
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WHAT A “WHATTER” IS 


HE MAN WHO ASKS you to repeat or to explain what 
you have just said, not because he has not understood 
you, but because his mind works slowly, or because he is 
timid, or possibly even because he is a little deaf, is dubbed 
a ‘“‘Whatter’” by the author of an article in The Medical 
Sentinel (Portland, Ore.). all 
degrees of whatters, from the person who merely “whats” to 


According to him, there are 


your question or order, to him who repeats it in full with a 


The 


rising inflection. habits 





of the whatter, we are told, 





fils the promise of the model, 
the. prize will belong to Mr. 
Wysong. When it is consid- 
ered, says H. H. Warner in The 
Scientific American (New York), 
that nearly twelve thousand re- 
plies came in response to the 
prize-offer appearing once last 
April; that about eleven hun- 
dred sent in working drawings 
and blue-prints; and that one 
hundred and twenty-seven con- 
testants submitted actual work- 
ing models, it will be seen that 
the Association had no small 
job in selecting the best ma- 
He goes on: 





chine. 


‘The models operated upon 
a number of different princi- 
ples, the most common being 
the marking of the walnuts by 
various rubber-stamp contri- 
vances. Some employed the 
air- brush working through 
stencils, others used electrically 
heated dies which burned the 
brand into the shell, and a few 





¥ he vs T 


date from earliest school days, 
and are due essentially to slow- 
moving mentality. Instead of 
quick, sharp answers to the 
teacher’s questions, the what- 
ter’s brain needs time to get 
the eogs revolving, and noth- 
ing gives this fraction of time 
like the pretense of not hear- 
ing. The time of the what in 
its various guises of “I 
did hear,” 
ete., plus the time of the re- 


beg 





pardon,” “I not 
peated question serve the slow 
brain - cogs the 
habit is engrafted early in life, 


well. Thus 


and the brain never gets speed- 


ed up properly. We read 
further: 
“Your whatter goes from 


school or college into the busi- 
ness world and seldom rises to 
big responsible positions be- 
eause a brain that lacks the in- 
itiative to answer questions 








Courtesy of ‘The Scientific American.’ 


MACHINE 


fell back on the old, reliable 
action of centrifugal foree and 
gravity. The machines which 


$10,000 FOR 





quickly and always interjects 
the eternal what does not at- 
tune itself to the rapid, snap 


WALNUTS 


BRANDING 








did the best work, however, 

were designed along the lines of the offset. printing-press, and 
it is upon one of the latter that the Association is pinning its 
ern 

‘‘Mr. Wysong’s machine employs several novel features not 
found in the other models of the offset type. It consists of a 
steel cylinder in the surface of which are engraved the branding 
dies. This cylinder rotates in a bath of quick-drying ink at the 
lowest point of its revolution and the excess ink is scraped off 
by a knife-edge about half-way up. The steel cylinder is engaged 
positively with a second cylinder of the same size which carries 
firmly, in pockets on its surface, rubber-covered balls of soft 
composition material similar to that used for the inking rollers 
of a printing-press. These balls are so placed that each comes 
into direct pressure contact with its corresponding engraving on 
the steel cylinder, receives the impression of the trade-mark, and 
transfers it to the shell of the walnut after a further quarter 
revolution. The walnuts are fed into a hopper the bottom of 
which is formed by a moving ink-belt arrangement which car- 
ries one walnut in each of its pockets to a positive engagement 
with one of the rubber-covered balls bearing the inked impres- 
sion of the die. As the balls are soft and resilient, they conform 
readily to the rough surface of the shells and earry the 
brand into the very cracks and over the sharpest ridges of 
the nuts. 

‘**These rubber-covered balls are so placed in sockets that they 
can be turned to present many different surfaces if one should 
become worn. The material from which the balls are made is 
prevented from heating and softening during operation by an 
ingenious system of continuously circulating cold water forced 
through the hollow cylinder, which counteracts the effect of the 
heat generated by the friction. The distinct advantage which 
this machine possest over many of the others was that every 
walnut was certain to be marked with only one brand and that 
this trade-mark was especially clear and legible.” 


decisions backed by instantly 
marshaled thoughts of markets, conditions, and the hundred 
things that consciously or unconsciously surge instantly from 
the brain which functions weil. 

‘In business life your whatter does not rely alone on his early 
What? which would only serve to have the question or request re- 
peated. The whatter is now faced with more of a problem than 
focusing his slow mind on parts of a lesson previously studied. 
He must have more time to think out the answer, which may re- 
quire intense mental effort on his part—because he has never 
exercised his brain for fast thinking. Your whatter being 
placed in such a position answers a question by repeating the 
question with a rising inflection. The question is then repeated 
for him, but he has stalled time enough for his brain to function, 
and unless the problem is beyond his understanding he will drag 
the unwilling solution out. 

‘Another whatter who answers a question by repeating the 
question asked is the timorous person who is always afraid of 
doing the wrong thing and needs reassurance to bolster up his 
fear of not doing the task correctly. Daily they do the same 
tasks or ones relatively the same, and each time they what their 
orders. ‘You want me to take a letter for Jones Smith Company?’ 
‘You want the forceps boiled, did you say?’ ‘You say this 
package goes to 127 Sixth Street?’ These are a few samples of 
the whats which keep these people in a groove. It is the reason 
of their mediocrity and it is the reason why so many men are 
wonderful office men to the bosom of their family at home and 
rank slow-witted dubs in the office. 

*‘ Another type of whatter is the person who is slightly deaf and 
will not admit it. Their maddening whats or their repeats cal- 
culated to make one always talk loud to them serve to bring the 
contrary out in us and we instinctively talk low to them to 
prove them deaf or yell at them when we really want them to 
hear. 

“Of.all the whatters who make one see red is the telephone 
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central whatter. Hundreds of people mumble, gutter, shout, 
and scream into the phone, but no matter how you mumble, 
gutter, shout, or scream into the transmitter the smooth old vet 
gets you. Everything is lovely until a whatter takes your num- 
ber. She heard it perfectly, but while her slow brain is regis- 
tering it and her hands are slowly coordinating to~plug it she 
runs true to her habit and ‘What number did you call?’ 

“Have you ever called up an office that afforded an exchange 
and stated to the operator what you wanted and asked to be 
connected with some one who was familiar with that part of the 
business? She heard you—heard every word of it—but instead 


COSTLY SNOWFLAKES 


WO MILLION DOLLARS is the yearly cost of re- 
moving snow from the streets of New York City. What 

the total snow-removal bill of the United States is 

no one has apparently tried to compute, or even estimate, altho 
for the railroads alone it may be as high as eight millions. Some 
striking facts and figures are given in an article on ‘Snow and 
’ eontributed by Andrew H. Palmer, 
of the San Francisco Weather 


Railway Transportation,’ 








py 








RAILROAD CANON THROUGH SNOW FOURTEEN FEET DEEP ON THE LEVEL. 


Office, to The Monthly Weather 
Review (Washington). In the 
Cascade Mountains, snow may 
be thirty feet deep on the level. 
At points in the Sierras, a total 
winter snowfall of sixty-five 
feet is notuncommon. This has 
to be removed from the railway- 
tracks before trains can be run, 
or the rails must be protected by 
some form of shed. Over these 
sheds, where they exist, thou- 
sands of tons of snow, Mr. Pal- 
mer tells us, slide off harmlessly 
during the winter. But some- 
times the snow accumulates on 
the shed, when it may break 
down and add its timbers to the 
mass that must be ultimately 
cleared away. It is a wonder 
that there is any winter travel at 
all in the mountain States of the 
North, under conditions like 
these. Writes Mr. Palmer: 


oo 











of asking you to wait a second while she figured out the right 
person to whom you should talk, she whats you. 

“How much money firms lose by whatters never can be 
ealeulated. The average shopper does not wish to talk loud 
and have her bargaining heard for yards around—your diner 
does not wish to have people at remote tables hear his order— 
occasionally people de not wish to shout into phones so every- 
one about them may hear the conversation. We once knew a 
very famous drinker who ordered: his drinks in a whisper, and wo 
to the bartender who whatted him.”’ 


This pernicious habit bears its own penalty, for the whatter 
child becomes a whatter adult, and the mentality which should 
have been sharpened by careful correction remains closely akin 
to that of the dullard. The repeater is left behind in the race, for 
opportunity rarely lingers to answer a slow-wit’s eternal what. 
The fault should be corrected early in life, or else, as we read: 


‘The business world solves the problem of the whatter by pay- 
ing whatter salaries and keeping them always in the whatter class. 
As skilled labor the whatter can hide behind a union ecard or keep 
moving. All of our discussion of the whatters has been over 
the type who really could gear their mind up—the stupid what- 
ter is beyond any remedy and will always remain a whatter. 

**Corrective measures instituted early in school life will make 
men of initiative out of whatters who merely need gearing up, 
and it will speed the lazy, slow, or stupid whatters up to the point 
where the whatters who merely need gearing up are now located. 

“So we must go back to the overworked teachers in the grade 
and high schools for any hope of correcting whatters. Teachers 
should be taught all the tricks of the whatters, how to smoke 
them out and how to combat.them. Instead of repeating a 
question to a whatter they should ask a different question in a 
louder tone, and thus destroy the whatter’s alibi. 

“We are sure the business and professional world would rather 
hear of Teachers’ Institutes whose whole time was taken up with 
the whatter problem than long-winded sessions by visiting 
visionary superintendents who at best merely force sleep on the 
average grade teacher.” 


“The amount of snowfall 
varies greatly in different parts of the United States, and the 
eonditions under which it falls also vary. For this reason 
different railroads attack the problem differently. In many 
parts of the eastern United States most of the railroads each 
autumn put up wooden fences, four to six feet in height. 
These are built in sections. The fence consists of wooden 
boards nailed three or four inches apart to heavy wooden 
posts. The fence is necessary usually only on the west or 
north side of the track, as drifting snow is carried mostly by 
northerly or westerly winds. By breaking the force of the wind 
near the ground it causes the snow to be precipitated in a drift 
on the leeward side of the fence, leaving the track beyond rel- 
atively elear. This costly construction is necessary for many 
miles on the open prairies. 

‘**Some railroads of the plains States have recently planted 
rows of trees for windbreaks. Those species of trees were 
selected which are of hardy constitution and which grow rapidly. 
The experiment proved so successful that during the summers of 
1917 and 1918 many miles of young trees were planted in this 
manner. They were placed close together, and a few years 
hence they will form a barrier which will break the force of the 
driving snow-bearing winds and cause the snow to be deposited 
at the bases of the trees, leaving the track clear. 

‘During the summer of 1916 the Union Pacific Railroad made 
various shortenings of its transcontinental routes in Colorado 
and Wyoming. In doing so several new gulches and eafions 
were created along the right of way. The following winter, 
that of 1916-17, proved to be one of abundant snowfall in the 
Rockies, and the driving winds soon filled these gulehes after 
each snow-storm. Tie-ups resulted, each lasting several days. 
Transcontinental trains were delayed, and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles received no Eastern mail for three to five days on 
each occasion. Steamers about to sail for the Orient delayed 
their departures in order to await the arrival of passengers and 
mail en route from the East. During the following summer 
windbreaks consisting of young trees were placed at appropriate 
places above the cafions, and eventually, it is hoped, trouble 
due to snow blockades will largely be eliminated.” 


The railroads crossing the Cascade Mountains of Washington 








and Oregon and the Sierra Nevada of California have to con- 
tend with a snow problem of great difficulty. In these moun- 
tains, where the snowfall is the heaviest in the United States, 
snow accumulates on level ground to a depth of twenty-five to 
thirty feet, and depths twice as great may be found in eafions 
and guleches. In the high Sierra Nevada of California accurate 
records kept by the Weather Bureau show that at certain places 
a snowfall of sixty to sixty-five feet in one winter is not un- 


common. The greatest snowfall in the United States is that at 


Tamarack, Alpine County, Calif., 
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These too are impeded by deep snow to such an extent that 
service must occasionally be abandoned for brief intervals during 
the winter half-year. 

“In an article entitled ‘Millions Saved on Mild Winter,’ 
published in the New York Times, April 6, 1919, it is stated 
that in an average winter the cost to the railroads of the United 
States for removing snow and ice from the tracks is between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000. In a severe winter it may cost much 
more. For example, in the remarkable winter of 1917-18 the 
cost was between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. In a mild winter 
the cost may be much below the average. An Eastern railroad 





altitude 8,000 feet, where 884 
inches, or 73.7 feet, of snow fell 
during the winter of 1906-7. To 


quote and condense further: 


‘“When snow on level ground 
accumulates to depths of a few 
feet, it is the eustom of the rail- 
roads to remove the snow from 
the track by means of a locomo- 
tive push plow, or by means of a 
rotary plow. In all exposed 
tracks the source of most trouble 
caused by snow is that of the 
blocking and the freezing of 
switches, signal apparatus, and 
turntables. To keep these open 
requires considerable hand labor. 

“When snow on level ground 
accumulates to a depth of 
twenty-five to thirty feet, and 
perhaps twice that depth in 
cafions and gulches, it is appar- 
ent that its removal is impossi- 
ble. In crossing the Sierra 











Nevada it was found necessary 
to construct thirty-two miles of 
snowsheds between Blue Cafion 
and Truckee at a cost of $42,000 


TYPICAL 








FEBRUARY SCENE 


The snow halted the trains and closed the saw-mill. 


IN A WESTERN LUMBER-TOWN. 








a mile over single track and 
$65,000 a mile over double track. 
On an average, $150,000 a year is spent for upkeep and re- 
newals. The average life of a shed is twenty-two years. The 
sheds are built of massive timbers and are designed to sustain 
snow sixteen feet in depth. When the snow gets deeper 
than sixteen feet it must be shoveled off by hand. At cer- 
tain points where the railway is located along steep slopes 
thousands of tons of snow slide over the tops of the sheds each 
winter. At these places a kind of apron, technically known as a 
‘backoff,’ thirty to forty feet in length, is built on the upslope 
side of the shed in order that the snow may slide harmlessly over 
the top. Even tho timbers twelve inches by fourteen inches 
in cross-section were used in its construction, forty-eight feet 
of snowshed near Blue Cajion collapsed because of the weight 
of snow, on February 15, 1915. The fire hazard in these sheds, 
naturally, is great. For fire-fighting apparatus four trains in 
summer and two trains in winter are kept under constant steam. 
All local engines carry pumps, and are followed by tank cars 
filled with water for fire-fighting purposes. The locomotives 
used on this mountain division are of massive construction, and 
are the most powerful in California. Concrete snowsheds have 
been built on other railroads to offset the fire hazard, but their 
initial cost renders that form of construction almost prohibitive.” 


Besides actually impeding traffic, snow occasionally causes 
destructive slides, which not only sweep away snowsheds but 
On 
struck an all-steel passenger-train near Corea, Washington, cut- 


January 22, 1916, a snowslide 


sometimes wreck trains. 


ting it in two, and sweeping several coaches into a ravine 120 feet 


below, with resultant loss of several lives. To quote further: 


“In severe winters, like that of 1917-18, the delay ‘to trans- 
portation caused by excessive snowfall sometimes affects busi- 
ness in general. Occasionally it causes real peril, through the 
delay resulting in the delivery of food and fuel. Automobile 
trucks are already an important factor in the transportation of 
freight and express matter between adjacent cities and towns. 


official estimated that in a mild winter the cost may be twenty- 
five per cent. below the average figures given above, while in*an 
extremely mild winter, like that of 1918-19, there may be a sav- 
ing of fully fifty per cent. of the figures given. 

‘While a heavy snowfall adds greatly to the cost of main- 
tenance of way, it also causes loss through interrupting the flow 
of freight, and eventually to business and industry in general. 
Furthermore, when coal arrives at its destination solidly frozen 
in ears which have to be thawed out, further delay and increased 
eosts are unavoidable. For these reasons the general character 
of a winter is often reflected by the cost of operation figures 
appearing in the reports of the railroads of the northern portion 
of the United States.” 





“RAINBOW” SUGAR 
market under this 


Colored sugar has appeared in the 


name. According to The American Food 


Journal (Chicago), samples examined by the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry have been found to owe their tint to 
harmless dyes. The Department of Agriculture set its pure- 
food experts to testing samples of this product soon after it 
appeared on the market. We read: 

‘Repeated inquiries coming to the bureau from many parts of 
the country seem to indicate that considerable quantities of this 
sugar have been supplied to grocers. The department states 
that in accord with the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
it will continue to examine samples of this tinted product to 
ascertain whether or not harmful dyes are used in the future. 
Only colors known to be harmless have been used in the samples 
tested, and under the Food and Drugs Act their use can be con- 
tinued so long as they do not conceal inferiority. The sugar 
so far examined is harmless, sound, and not inferior, so that the 
practise of the refiners does not conflict with the provisions of 
this law.”’ 





x DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 | 
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LITERARY AMBASSADORS 


HE GHOST OF THE EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 

patronage of letters rises now and then to utter some 

eondescending phrase when a man of letters" steps out 
of his musty library. The practical man can find no epithet so 
expressive of the Chief Magistrate as to call him ‘‘a school- 
master.”’ So the nomi- 


1869; George H. Boker to Turkey in 1871; Lowell to Spain in 

1877 and to Great Britain in 1880; Bayard Taylor to Germany 

in 1878; Lew Wallace to Turkey in 1882; Andrew D. White to 

Germany in 1879 and 1897 and to Russia in 1892; John Hay to 

Great Britain in 1897. If journalists were included the list 

would be longer, altho Mr. Pindell, of Peoria, would not be 
included.” 





nationofan Ambassador 
to Italy brings out the 
inevitable lifting of eye- 
brows. What, “‘another 
literary ambassador?” 
If the New York Eve- 
ning Post does not mean 
this entirely as its own 
sentiments in regard to 
Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson’s appointment, 
it imagines some Sena- 
tor rising in the forum 
to “object upon the 
ground that our interest 
would not be upheld 
with sufficient vigor by 
one who could write: 


Who can withstand thee? 
What distress or care 
But yields to Naples, or 
that long day-dream 
We know as Venice, where 
alone more fair 
Noon is than night; where 
every lapping stream 
Wooes with a soft caress 
Our new-world weari- 
ness, 
And every ripple smiles with 
joy at sight of scene so rare. 


Considering that the 
new appointee, if con- 
firmed, succeeds to an- 
other literary figure, The 
Post sees a justice in 
“old-time politicians” 
complaining that ‘‘the 
Administration has so 
filled diplomatic posi- 
tions with ‘littery fell- 
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PROPOSED AMBASSADOR TO ITALY, 


Robert Underwood Johnson, with his, grandson, son of Owen Johnson, the novelist. 
Mr. Johnson, the poet-Ambassador, may come to issues with D’Annunzio, Italy’s 
poet-filibuster. 


Lacking a school of 
diplomacy or anything 
that might stand as an 
equivalent, our case, in 
the view of the New 
York Evening Sun, is 
often helped out by the 
both positive and nega- 
tive qualifications of 
men of letters for diplo- 
matic posts: 

““However material 
some of its results may 
be, diplomacy is a com- 
merce in invisible com- 
modities. The writer, 
particularly of the im- 
aginative type, is at 
home in that field, even 
tho he know little of 
the technical details. 
Negatively he is usually 
free from those business 


and political relation- 
ships and_ prejudices 
that might prove an 


embarrassment. His in- 
tellectual attitude,some- 
what removed from the 
hurly-burly, requires 
little change to acquire 
the diplomat’s detach- 
ment from a meddle- 
some interest in things 
that do not concern 
him or the nation he 
represents. 

‘*But there is a deeper 
reason than this. The 
effective envoy, while he 
must not meddle with 
machinery, must be able 
to make the broadest 
appeal in behalf of his 
own people to those of 








ers’ that you can’t get 

one author in without displacing another author.” The crest 
of the wave surely is reached by the present Administration, 
which has made choice of so many: 


“The record in this matter was broken by Wilson in his first 
year as President, when he sent Walter H. Page to Great Britain, 
Thomas Nelson Page to Italy, Henry Van Dyke to Holland, 
Brand Whitlock to Belgium, and Paul S. Reinsch to China. 
More recently he appointed Norman Hapgood Minister to 
Denmark. At home he has not drawn so extensively upon 
authors, altho there was George Creel. 

“Other Presidents have thought that they did pretty well if 
they chose one or two writers for such distinction. Washington 
Irving was accredited to Spain in 1842; George Bancroft to 
Great Britain in 1846 and to Germany in 1867; Charles Francis 
Adams to Great Britain in 1861; Motley to Great Britian in 


the other nation. Both 
the source and _ the 


medium of such an appeal are found in literature at its best. 
It is at once national and universal, as are all the arts. 
“These considerations may by no means be urged against 
the establishment in America of a trained foreign service. We 
are desperately in need of such a system and the need will 
increase rapidly. Nothing will take the place of specific ex- 
perience in and study of international conditions. All that 
can be said is that since the United States has obstinately re- 
fused to do its duty in this matter, it is fortunate that literature 
has aided appreciably in supplying the best material that could 
be had. But if the main dependence were placed on a well-organ- 
ized service, the nation would still be free to use men whose 
attainments in other fields commanded world-wide respect.” 


The Newark News sees in Mr. Johnson ‘“‘many excellent 
qualifications for the post’; the New York Times, too, says 








“it would have been difficult for Mr. Wilson to select a man 
better fitted for the place or so sure of a cordial weleome from 
the Italian Court and the Italian people.’’ The News goes on: 


‘For a quarter of a century he has been identified as a friend 
of Italy, as he indicated in his ‘Italian Rhapsody, and Other 
Poems of Italy,’ and, later, by originating and directing the 
American Poets’ Ambulance in Italy in 1917. Italy has regis- 
tered its appreciation of his friendship by making him a Cavaliere 
of the Order of the Crown. 

‘*By his long experience as editor of The Century, Mr. Johnson 
became intimate with public affairs. He is known internationally 
and will be at home in Italian government circles. Needless to 
say, he will be persona gratissima to Italian statesmen, men of 
arts and letters, court circles, and the Italian public. This is a 
distinctive asset at a time when Italy is perturbed by the refusal 
of this Government to sanction excessive Italian desires in the 
Adriatic. Yet the very closeness of his friendship for Italy 
may put a strain upon the tact and foree with which Mr. Johnson 
is said to be liberally endowed.” 


Mr. Johnson’s poems, lately issued in a collected edition, have 
brought forth this appraisement by an ex-Ambassador, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, published in the Boston Transcript: 


‘“‘In the rich mediative lyric called ‘The Winter Hour’—which 
was the first poem of Mr. Johnson's I ever read, and which per- 
haps for that reason remains my favorite—the charm of loveli- 
ness is undeniable. It belongs, with Whittier’s ‘Snow-Bound’ 
and Burns’s ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ among the true 
idyls of the hearth. Full of intimate, domestic joy and cheer, 
it interprets also the beauty and white magic of fine literature, 
painting, sculpture, and the travels of memory and imagination. 

‘“‘There are memorable lines like these: 

Poets that keep the world in heart— 
Visions of Shelley’s Prophet-soul 

That, seeing part, could sing the whole— 
A pageant of Carpaccio, 

Flushed with an autumn sunset-glow— 
This rhythmic language made to reach 
Beyond the reticence of speech: [music] 


“But the tranquil enchantment of the poem comes to its 

height in the closing verses: 
So when with late farewell and slow 
The guests into the night shall go, 
Each pulse by sympathy made warm, 
Forgetting the forgotten storm, 
And thou alone into the blaze, 
Thrilled with the best of life, shalt gaze 
With hunger for the life divine, 
Oh, be that blessed moment mine!— 
With thee, who art my winter hour, 
Book, picture, music, friend, and flower. 


‘‘There are nature-lyrics among Mr. Johnson’s poems which 
have in them both melody and picture: 
In the tassel-time of spring— 
When chinks in April's windy dome 
Let through a day of June: 
I journeyed South to meet the spring: 
To a Maple-leaf in autumn. 


“The delectable poem to his wife, called ‘An Irish Love-Song,’ 
and the lovely reminiscent lyric, called ‘The Little Room of 
Dreams,’ seem to me the best of all. 

“The odes and longer poems breathe the spirit of patriotism 
and moral enthusiasm—both of which are emotions worthy to be 
uttered in poetry. In his Italian verses Mr. Johnson shows 
his intense feeling for the visible beauty and the historic glory 
of that land so favored of the gods and so often forsaken by 
fortune. He might say with Browning, 

Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘Italy!’ 


“Yet his Americanism—not of the narrower, but of. the 
broader type—is unmistakable and inexpugnable. You may 
feel it in the blank verse of ‘The Voice of Webster,’ in the 
ballads on the Spanish War, in ‘The Corridors of Congress,’ 
with its noble tribute to his brother’s memory— 


Pleading for honor when men sued for gain, 


and in the many verses full of righteous indignation, militant 
idealism, and high hope, in which he has exprest his feelings 
about the world-war and America’s part in it. He is an Amer- 
ican who loves his country always, but best when she is right.” 
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A PURIST ON DRINKWATER’S “LINCOLN” 


es RONG IN EVERY DETAIL” is the sweeping 

statement of a writer, not a professional dramatic 
Drinkwater’s ‘‘Lincoln.” But by the 
play’s profound impression, backed up by its astounding success, 


critic, on 


he is foreed to add that 
spirit of the -thing it undertakes.”” Mr. William E. Barton, 


‘it is somehow right in the essential 


writing in the Boston Transcript, thinks that this play has 


‘shown to London, perhaps better than if it had been historically 
correct, what it was that made Abraham Lincoln the foremost 
American... His rugged honesty, his unfaltering sense of duty, 
his marvelous kindness of heart, his simple and colossal man- 
hood, worthily interpret the spirit of American democracy.” 
The puzzle of this theatrical phenomenon is how ‘‘a play can 
be so wrong in virtually all the details, and yet be right in the 
The present writer does not answer: it is a 
Mr. Drink- 


water, in a measure, disarms criticism by disavowing any 


essential message.”’ 
matter for the dramatic critic if he can compass it. 
attempt at historical accuracy. The layman, however, who has 
made a hero of his Lincoln and studied his life in detail, goes 
Mr. Barton 
asserts that ‘‘the criticisms of details are many, and no charity 


away from the play troubled as well as exalted. 


or consideration for international courtesy can blink them.” 

“The opening scene is ‘The parlor of Abraham Lincoln’s 
house in Springfield, Illinois, early in 1860. Mr. Stone, a farmer, 
and Mr. Cuffney, a storekeeper, both men between fifty and sixty, 
are sitting before an early spring fire. It is dusk, but the cur- 
tains are not drawn. The men are smoking silently.’ Now, 
let us not stop to discover that they later declare that they have 
often been in this room before, and therefore may be presumed 
to know the rules of the house; that Mr. Lincoln does not smoke 
and Mrs. Lincoln does not like it. The fact is that no two such 
men in Springfield in 1860 would have felt free to light their 
pipes in the ‘best room’ of a neighbor in the absence of host 
and hostess. That liberty might go in London in 1918, but not 
in Springfield in 1860. These two men might possibly have been 
chewing tobacco, and one might have given the other a ‘chaw’ 
of his ‘plug’ or ‘fine-cut,’ and they might have spat into the 
open fire, but they would not have smoked in the sacred parlor 
of a neighbor who himself did not smoke and who was known, 
even to persons less intimate, to have an irascible wife. 

“*These two men sing ‘John Brown’s Body,’ which was not then 
familiar, and which did not become current till it was used as a 
marching-song in the Civil War. They address Lincoln familiarly 
as ‘Abraham,’ and so speak of him to Mrs. Lincoln. Nobody 
did that, nor would Lincoln have addrest them respectively as 
‘Samuel’ and ‘Timothy.’ He called men by their last name 
withovt a title, ‘Stone’ and ‘Cuffney.’ Men called him ‘Mr. 
Lineoln.’ Behind his back they sometimes spoke of him as 


‘Abe.’ To his face few men, if any, took liberties with his 
first name. He _ ealled his law-partner ‘Billy,’ but Herndon 
ealled him ‘Mr. Lincoln.’ In many ways Lincoln was un- 


dignified; but people did not in his presence take liberties with 
his name. 

“These two neighbors gravely ask: ‘Will Abraham accept 
the nomination?’ The answer of the play is: Personally, he 
would have been too modest, too gravely aware of the heavy 
responsibilities thrust upon him, too certain of the coming of 
civil war; but Mrs. Lincoln is ambitious, and aware of her 
husband’s powers; she will tell him to accept and he will accept. 
Now the truth is that Mr. Lincoln, as is plainly shown by his 
addresses on the way to Washington, did not then expect civil 
war; that he was mightily ambitious and needed no urging from 
Mrs. Lincoln; that he had worked hard for the nomination and 
for every office that he ever saw within his reach and promising a 
substantial advancement; and that wild horses could not have 
withheld the acceptance, which was already virtually given. 
Further, the play assumes that the committee arrived from 
Chicago to inform him of his nomination, came with plenary 
power to look him over and decide whether to give him the 
nomination or pocket it. They have a conference with him, and 
Lincoln goes out to let them decide whether, in the light of grave 
consequences which he foresees and thinks they may not have 
considered, they still want him; they take a vote and ask him 
to accept the nomination. All of which is very nearly laughable.” 


The ‘‘hired girl” of the play would never have been found in 
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Springfield in 1860, neither would the Washington negro have 
spoken a “pidgin” English: 

“In the book she calls Mr. Lincoln ‘Master,’ in true 
English fashion, but that is changed in the play on this 
side of the ocean, and the change is well. But still the old 
darky preacher can discourse to her on the difference between 
her status as a ‘servant’ and his as a ‘slave,’ highly improb- 
able words for her to hear who never would have accepted 
the title of servant or called even Mr. Lincoln ‘Master.’ Mr. 
Lincoln gives his fellow townsmen ‘cordial’ in the book, and cider 
in the play, and cider is better than ‘cordial.’ But cider would 
have been very hard in the spring, and Lincoln’s temperance 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


lectures were well known in Springfield. I have talked with 
men actually present and what Mr. Lincoln gave to his guests 
was nothing other than cold water....... 

“Mr. Drinkwater has invented a personage, Burnet Hook, 
to be an extra member of the Cabinet, and a scapegoat. Into 
his mouth are put the criticisms of the Administration which 
Mr. Drinkwater felt ought to find expression, but~which he did 
not wish to charge up against any one of the actual secretaries. 
It is a clever device, and works well. But even so, it leaves the 
Cabinet a group of nonentities who emerge, if at all, only to be 
foils for the wisdom and kindness of the President. Seward is 
badly drawn. The real Seward was ambitious, disappointed, 
believed himself to be a greater man than Lincoln, and was for a 
time hostile to the President. But he was not weak nor a 
schemer. 

“The picture of General Grant is a close approach to a libel. 
Beeause Lincoln has been informed that Grant drinks, and has 
asked where he can obtain some of Grant’s brand of whisky for 
his other generals, Grant must appear as a guzzler of whisky, 
and in the crowning hour of his military life, while waiting for 
the coming of Lee, he must be shown with a huge bottle from 
which he pours himself tumblers full of raw liquor. That 
incident ought for very shame to be cut out. 

‘**Now, after all this, and much more which it would be tedious 
and unprofitable to record, showing how badly the author has 
handled his historical material, there remains one further and 
yet more serious reproach. Mr. Drinkwater dees not under- 
stand Abraham Lincoln himself. He follows Lord Charnwood, 
and so does Shirley in his recent biography. These men can not 
understand that after Lincoln had delivered his ‘house-divided- 
against-itself’ speech, he still was not an Abolitionist, and that 
his ‘Abolition Policy’ was an evolution. That fact throws the 
whole character out of focus. The Lincoln of Mr. Drinkwater 


is a cock-sure Abolitionist, who foresees the Civil War as the 
inevitable result of his Abolitionism, and who deliberately 
forces it for the sake of the freedom of the slave. He is also a 
Lincoln who never tells a story or cracks a joke. He does, indeed, 
read his page of Artemus Ward before the Cabinet, but he pre- 
fers the reading of a little homily on the need of something like 
this as a mental sedative for them all—a speech which the real 
Lincoln would never have made or felt the need of making.’’ 


Almost as strong as Mr. Barton’s protest against the Grant 
episode is a protest we have received, since our notice of the 
American production of the play, against the scene where Lee, 
contrary to history, offers to surrender his sword to Grant. A 
Southern soldier who fought with Lee cites the preliminary 
agreement that Southern officers should keep their side-arms, 





SNOW-SHOVELERS AND SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS 


AYOR HYLAN, OF NEW YORK, may have found 
the snowdrifts so high about his windows in the recent 
storm period that he could see no ‘‘ teacher shortage.” 

His lamentation was loud that men could not be found to clear 
the streets, points out Jacob Theobald, in a letter to the New 
York Tribune; but while the newspapers were reporting 993 
resignations of school-teachers in New York since the school- 
opening in September, and 50,000 children sent home because 
there was no one to teach them, the Mayor: kept his gaze on 
the snow. ‘‘The teacher shortage is just as real as the snow- 
hills that dot our streets, only the teacher shortage is lots more 
serious than the shortage of snow-shovelers,’”’ Mr. Theobald de- 
clares. The same paper asserts, on the authority of Dr. William 
L. Ettinger, City Superintendent of Schools, that ‘“‘there are now 
348 teaching positions in the schools vacant, and impossible to 
fill.” He puts the matter in a nutshell: 

“The business world is bidding for our best teachers and 
getting them. We must set the current the other way. Unless 
we have something with which to pull against the commercial 
competition we can never do this. It is not that the teachers 
do not love their work—they simply can not stand up under the 
present pressure.” 

Mr. Theobald launches into a little homily on teachers and 
snow-shovelers, reminding us about the latter that ‘“‘the pre- 
vailing wages paid to unskilled labor are such that even $5 a 
day will not attract the necessary men.”’ He writes: 

***Old Sol’ may be counted on, in a few days, to come to our 
worthy Mayor’s rescue. With his fiery breath he will prove 
much more effective than ten times ten thousand shovels or the 
new ‘snow-melter.’ The snow labor shortage is but a matter of 
days. Not so the teacher shortage. Each rising sun sees the 
situation growing rapidly worse. Teachers are leaving in larger 
numbers than they are coming in, and the number preparing 
for teaching is negligible. 

“Teachers can not be trained overnight any more than nurses, 
lawyers, and physicians can be so trained. Let down the bars 
as the Mayor proposes; remove them altogether, if you will; 
economic laws will still limit the supply. Men and women 
will not spend fourteen or fifteen years at school to prepare them- 
selves for a job that will pay them $400 a year less to start with 
than is paid to street-cleaners. We are confronted by a basic 
human instinet—the desire to exist.’’ 





Quoting Chicago in New York’s disparagement is hitting on 
the raw when scorn of the Western metropolis is the oldest of New 
York’s traditions. Yet the New York Evening Post dares this: 


“Tf there are still people in New York inclined to resent the 
demand of the impudent teachers for more pay, they should look 
at Chicago, which has just granted increases of $400 a year at a 
stroke. Elementary teachers there are now to be paid a mini- 
mum of $1,200; such teachers here receive $1,005 to begin with. 
The high-school teachers in Chicago are now to be started at 
$1,600, with a maximum of $3,400. Here the minimum salary 
is $1,350 and the maximum is $3,150. Principals in the Chicago 
grammar schools are to be paid as much as $4,250, and here the 
maximum is $4,000. Yet if there is any difference between the 
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cities in living costs, it favors Chicago, where rents are lower. 
The elementary teachers in Chicago, moreover, are not satis- 
fied, but protest that even now they will be unable to live as 
they should.” 


If New York leads the niggards, those who follow her will get 
no comfort from the post-card of packed facts called Public 
Service (New York), issued weekly for the Institute of Public 
Service: 

INCREASE .GRANTED AT 








Houston, Texas........... $700 Grand Rapids, Mich....... $200 
Newton, Mass............ 600 Mariboro, Mass........... 200 
A. Se Se 500 NS ME. o.ccaos os ode ws 200 
Ansonia, Conn............ 500 Lewistown, Me........... 200 
3 Se ee 450-400 Andover, Mass............ 200 
ene, SOB. iv cicese 400 . Ferre 180 
Winchester, Mass......... 400 OR re & 180 
St. Joseph, Mo.....)..... 400-300 Providence, BR. 1... :...... 165 
Newark, N. J 400-200 Re ee 150 
OUT DE... 5.x 5 2 240s 350 II! I os tie kw Sat 150-50 
Waltham, Mass......... 350-100 ET ee 150-50 
Plymouth, Conn.......... 300 Little Falls, Minn......... 135 
,  *s reer 300 Mearmmey, Neb... .:..af..0% 135 
Stratford, Conn........... 300 Woburn, Mass. 120 
San Diego, Cal............. 300 Fall River, Mass.......... 100 
Manchester, N. H......... 300 RE; GEE. ooh cn ccdcave 100 
Paulsboro, N. J.........300-150 Belchertown, Mass........ 100 
i | eee 270 Davenport, Iowa...... vat Ee 
oo Re eee 250 SE III: 0 6 i ose. sheen 100 
Waterbury, Conn......... 250 oe . Ee 100 
Springfield, Ill..........250—-200 Martins Ferry, Ohio....... 100 
i Bh, Sh. ey gee 225 oo eee 
Montague, Mass........... 220 


‘Bonus granted to teachers in Detroit $50 monthly; Webster, 
Mass., $30 monthly; East Liverpool, Ohio, $10 monthly; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., $200; Walla Walla, Wash., $200; Ridgeway, N. J., 
$150; Saginaw, Mich., $100; Columbus, Neb., $100; Gales- 
bury, IL, $50; Oklahoma City, Okla., $50. 

‘*Teachers in one-room schools, Baltimore County, Maryland 
begin at $1,100 with a maximum of $1,500; regular grade 
teachers $900 to $1,300. 

“State appropriations in California insure a minimum increase 
of $150 per teacher.” 





THE FOLLY OF WANDERING MUSICIANS 


HILE NEW YORK is flocking to hear the Chicago 

Opera Company, Chicago herself, instead of being 

proud and grateful, thinks the Eastward trip a fool's 
errand. Such at least is the plaint of the music-critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, Mr. W. L. Hubbard, who sees no sense in 
either their opera company or their orchestra to go wandering, 
especially into fields already overfilled with such wares. Chicago's 
orchestra went to Cleveland and Detroit, spent nearly $4,000, 
besides strength, energy, and time for rehearsals, and made a 
net profit of $350. ‘‘ Nothing in the way of prestige was gained, 
the financial profits were negligible, and wear and tear were the 


sole earnings.”” Mr. Hubbard has his own share of scorn: 


“Next season the orchestra doubtless will feel it is incumbent 
to go to New York and Boston for concerts. There seems to be 
some sort of an idea that the standing and position of the orches- 
tra depend upon its going to the Eastern metropolises and letting 
the critics there take a whack at it in order to show that it is 
really worth while! New York has far more orchestral con- 
certs than it needs or wants, and Boston certainly is not suffering. 
Just what difference it can make to us here in Chicago whether 
New York likes us or does not like us it is difficult to see. The 
going is as absurd as is the sending of our opera organization 
there to be picked to pieces and ‘patronized.’ Chicago’s musical 
field of activity is the Middle West and the West, and what 
New York and Boston think about us is neither here nor there. 
If we are good they certainly will think no good of us; if we are 


9. 


not good they are certain not to. So where is the gain? 


The ‘“‘community”’ suggestion contained in the alternative 
might be useful for more than Chicago’s band; but who ever 
heard of an orchestra stepping down from its Olympian heights 


in its own home-town? Here, however, is Mr. Hubbard’s gospel: 
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‘“‘The field for the Chicago orchestra should be right here in 
Chicago and its immediate vicinity. The giving of the after- 
noon and evening weekly concerts in Orchestra Hall and the 
offering of the Populars and the children’s concerts are largely 
society functions, and the great general public is as effectively 
excluded from them as tho they were given in the Imperial 
palace in Peking. The Populars are sold out before even the 
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SALARIES AND WAGES AT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
A table issued in the Wesleyan Alumnus, which is probably of wide ap- 

plication on the subject agitating schools and colleges 


program is announced, and the children’s concerts are cause 
for little less than riots every time they are given. 

‘“With Chicago as vast as it is and with its huge population, 
the Chieago orchestra should find its field of traveling right 
here within the confines of the city. There are large halls in 
different sections—on the northwest and west sides, and on the 
southwest sides—which would accommodate audiences of 
ample proportions. To these halls the Chicago orchestra should 
go every two weeks or every month offering a regular series of 
orchestral concerts with programs of high character yet made 
with the skill Mr. Stock knows so well to bring to their fashioning, 
and thus give to all the people of Chicago the orchestral and 
musical sustenance that is needed. 

“The cost of travel and the wear upon the men would be 
nothing compared to the trips out of town. And the results 
to the musical growth and development of the city would be 
beyond the computing. Even if mere expenses were all that 
were met, the undertaking would be infinitely more worth 
while than the trotting about the country to cities far distant 
and which now are in the zone of activity of other orchestras. 
And there is no reason why the earnings from such concerts 
should not be fairly substantial. They certainly would be more 
than the $350 gained from the two concerts in Cleveland and 
Detroit. The Chicago Orchestral Association has shown itself 
and is showing itself a factor of splendid and tremendous cul- 
tural activity in the community. Here is a chance for it to 
widen still farther its valued power.” 
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IRISH PROTESTANTS WHO PROTEST 

The delegation of Irish Protestant clergymen from Ulster grouped on the deck of the ship which brought them to this country last December. 

Those in front are, from the reader's left to right: Rev. William Corkey (Presbyterian), Rev. C. W. Maguire (Methodist), Mr. William Coote, M.P. 

Standing: Rev. Edward Hazleton (Methodist), Rev. A. Wylie Blue (Presbyterian), Mrs. William Corkey, Mrs. Edward Hazleton, Mrs. Irwin, 
Rev. Frederick E. Harte (Methodist), Rev. Louis W. Crooks (Episcopal). 


AGAINST IRISH INDEPENDENCE. 








ULSTER’S APPEAL TO AMERICAN PROTESTANTS 


UST AS THE “IRISH REPUBLIC’S” campaign for 

recognition and for funds has won wide support in Catholic 

cireles, and hearty indorsement from Catholic prelates 
and editors, so the Protestant delegation from Unionist Ulster 
have been welcomed in the Protestant press and pulpit as they 
tour the country to tell “‘the other side”’’ of the Irish question. 
The gentlemen from Ulster—three Methodist ministers, two 
Presbyterian ministers, one Anglican clergyman, and a lay 
Presbyterian Member of Parliament—say they are here ‘‘to 
eounteract Sinn-Fein propaganda, to contradict their misrepre- 
sentations, and to tell the truth about the real conditions in 
Treland.”” They have been given an opportunity to present their 
side of the case in Protestant pulpits in our principal cities, 
in -mass-meetings held under Protestant auspices, and in the 
eolumns of Protestant Church weeklies, and they have either 
aroused or brought to light considerable sympathy with their 
views. Bishop Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is quoted by the New York Christian Advocate (Methodist- 
Episcopal) as having said, at a preachers’ meeting addrest by 
the Methodist members of the Ulster delegation, that the efforts 
to have Congress pass a resolution indorsing the ‘‘ Irish Republic” 
Even more 


is ‘nothing short of an insult to Great Britain.’ 
emphatically the convention of the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, 
in a greeting to Irish Anglicans, assures them that ‘‘We are 
not alone, but represent and share the feelings common to the 
greater body of Americans in resenting and repudiating the 
propaganda in our country of Sinn-Fein agitators and their 
abettors in the United States of America.’ Presbyterian 
feeling is indicated by editorials like this from The Continent 


(Chicago) : 


“The deputation from Ireland is sent by the Irish Presby- 
terian Church to offset the empty and preposterous propaganda 
carried on of late in this country whereby De Valera and his 
fellow Sinn-Feiners are trying to make people believe that 
there is such a thing in the world as an Irish Republic. Theo- 
retically it is unfortunate that a matter so essentially political 
should be made the mission of a group of church men eeclesias- 


tically appointed. But after the Roman hierarchy and priest- 
hood of America have recognized the Sinn-Feiners so ostenta- 
tiously as honor guests of the Catholic Church, nothing can 
stop a superfervent Protestant welcome for these newcomers 
wherever they may choose to go in the United States. Even 
those who feel—as certainly many Presbyterians do—that 
Ulster made the supreme blunder of all Protestant history 
when it refused on religious grounds to support Irish Home 
Rule, will not hold aloof from the cordial reception which this 
Protestant delegation will now meet. Whatever may be said 
of times past, their present antipathy to absurd Sinn Fein must 
command the approval of all men of sound and unbiased 
judgment.” 

“The Sinn-Feiners are Bolsheviki under an Irish name whose 
hatred of authority is not confined to Britain, but to all orderly 
society,” remarks The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg), which 
believes: 

“The release of Ireland to their rule would be to hand over 
the island to a group of conscienceless bigots who, while théy 
denounce a stable democracy, bow in worship before the autoc- 
racy of the Pope. The Protestants of Ireland refuse to be left 
to the merey of these insane revolutionists by recognizing a 
government in Ireland that is not responsible to the British 

-arliament. The problem is both religious and political, but 
were the religious problem removed the political protest would 
soon evaporate.” 

“Tt was the first opportunity that Chicago has had to listen 
to a different side of the Irish story from that which is usually 
coupled with the plea for Irish freedom and the relief of the 
distrest people,” reports The Christian Century (Disciples) of a 
mass-meeting held in its own city, and it goes on to say: 


“The American spirit is so prompt to respond to calls for 
liberty and democracy that it has been easy for the Roman 
Catholic propagandist of southern Irish independence to gain 
a sympathetic hearing and raise large sums of money for the 
so-called Irish Republic. The presence of these distinguished 
Protestant clergymen made it clear that there is a very differ- 
ent side to the problem, and that most of the stories of out- 
rage and oppression are pure fiction. At least it will not be 
possible henceforth for the anti-English agitators to have their 
own way without at least some demand being made for the 
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presentation of the facts on which the urgent and loyal pleas of 
large numbers of the Irish people against separation from the em- 
pire are based. The one danger which Protestant Ireland fears 
more than any other is such a form of Home Rule as will subject 
them to the domination of a Roman Catholic government.” 


Catholic editors are inclined to minimize the effect of the 
mission from Ulster. To quote a typical editorial appearing in 
The New World (Chicago): 


“The deputation from the Protestant churches of Ireland have 
a hard task ahead in America. Representing only a fraction 
of the Irish people, it presumes to speak for a united Protestant- 
ism. Backed by secret funds, and selected in secret meetings, 
the committee will find scant welcome here. Not a handful 
in this country will be found to greet a junta whose purpose 
runs so counter to the sympathy of liberty-loving people. Com- 
ing from Ulster, the ministerial aggregation will endeavor 
to make out a case for the rights of minorities. But even Ulster 
is 47 per cent. Catholic. Already this province has by vote 
decided for self-determination. The assumption that all of 
Protestant Ulster is against a free Ireland is utterly false. Many 
of the ardent workers for Sinn Fein are Protestant and Ulsterite. 
Moreover, Ulster in its day served well the cause of a free 
Ireland. It may be worth noting that nearly all the heroes 
of modern Ireland have been Protestant. The desire of a few 
ministerial politicians to confuse the Irish issue will not be a 
success. A certain type of Protestantism will give a. fervent 
weleome to Mr. Coote and his band. The welcome will be 
based on nothing more substantial than the ery of the Belfast 
rowdy, ‘To hell with the Pope.’”’ 

Americans anxious to understand the Irish problem are likely 
to be further perplexed when they note The New World’s as- 
sertion that many Sinn-Feiners are Protestants and are in- 
formed on the other hand by two members of the Ulster dele- 
gation, quoted in Zion’s Herald (Meth. Epis., Boston), that 
‘the best elements of the Roman Catholic population in Ireland 
are against a republic as impossible and absurd for Ireland.” 





THE MINISTER’S BOOKS AS A 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

ANY SMALL TOWNS are without a public library; in 
others the library is not properly kept up, nor is there 
any one to direct the reading of young people and to 
keep them interested in books. One minister, who tells of his 
experience in The Continent, came to the conclusion a while ago 
that the small-town minister ought to have a library that could 
be of use to other families than his own. He remembered the 
many good books that had been lent to him by good pastors in 
the days of his youth. 
tunity to put his dream into practise and he took the fullest 


Chance threw in his way an oppor- 


advantage of it. As the minister-librarian tells the story: 


“In Chicago one day I was able to buy a general library of 
more than two hundred volumes that would make good read- 
ing for a minister and at the same time would be attractive to 
boys and girls, men and women, in a rural parish. This was 
brought home. Announcement was made from the pulpit that 
any one wishing books could borrow if they came to the manse. 
During the first year one hundred and fifteen of these books 
were read, several of them more than once. The second year 
many new ones were added, and they were read, making nearly 
three hundred loaned. 

“This is no freak notion. We would not be doing this but 
for the fact that there is no such library for the folk here, and 
for the second fact that if there were, it might just fall out 
that there would be no one to keep it in order and fit to use. 
Some days ago I was visiting in a larger town than ours. Years 
ago about one thousand books had been bought for the library 
there. I was surprized to find many of the same authors that 
we have in our library, and to discover many of the books piled 
up like junk in one corner. The people told us that the picture- 
show had killed the library, but on careful examination I found 
this not true. We have a good picture-show in our town; our 
children go, but they also read books. There they do not read. 
What is really the difference? It is a matter of some one who 
will continually care for this fine thing we call a library. A 
library is like a baby, it requires lots of care. We are willing 
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to turn over the book business here to any one who will take it 
up and keep it going; but until that person or organization comes 
forward we will loan our books. It is not a source of proselyting 
for our church, even if Mormons, Methodists, Christians, and 
many others besides Presbyterians do read our books. It is a 
matter of a little Christianity ministering in good books. 

“How will we keep it up? Men will give individually toward 
its upkeep. The Sunday-school will probably set aside a cer- 
tain amount to keep new books coming in. It is not very expen- 
sive anyway. The good wife of the pastor has done most of the 
reading ahead of the children and checking out of the books. 
Our children are happy and busy, partly because they read. 

*“*Do you mean to say you loan technical books like com- 
mentaries?’ Why, yes, I have done that. Sabbath-school 
teachers borrow them sometimes and take exceptionally good 
eare of them, too. It is lots of fun being just a little like Christ, 
even in lending books.” 





$10,000 A YEAR ENOUGH FOR A 
CHRISTIAN 
MAXIMUM LIVING ALLOWANCE is as essential 
to spiritual welfare as a minimum allowance is for 
bodily comfort, asserts Father John A. Ryan, who in 
“The Church and Socialism’’ (University Press) holds that a 
twelve-room house is sufficient for an average-sized family of 
husband and wife and four or five children, and an income of 
$10,000 enough for annual expenditure. This Catholic writer, 
who is a vigorous and outspoken opponent of Socialism, argues 
that man is not the happier because he has more wants and the 
means to gratify them, and that the true conception of life lies 
not in the number of wants, but in the kind of wants that a man 
Wisdom prays: “Give me neither poverty nor 
We read further: 
‘‘When the demands of health and moderate comfort have 
been supplied additional sense-satisfactions contribute’ little 
or nothing to the development of body, heart, or mind. They 
necessitate an expenditure of time, energy, and resources that 
might be employed in building up the higher and rational side 
of man. They exert a damaging influence upon morals, mind, 
health, and happiness.” 


satisfies. 
riches; give me only the necessaries of life.”’ 


The moral law, we are told, ‘‘demands that man shall satisfy 
the cravings of his animal and lower nature only to the extent 
that is compatible with a reasonable attention to the things of the 
mind and spirit.’”” Whenever we make our physical senses 
superior to reason, moral disorder, perversion of function, and 
unrighteous conduct are said to result. If the Christian view 
be correct, then, a larger house than one of twelve rooms for the 
family of average size is a waste, and an income larger than 
$10,000 tends to increase the purely physical desires. 
or extravagances, of the kind fostered by wealth and ease, are gen- 
erally followed by evils of the moral order. ‘‘The belief that 
men can live noble, religious, and intellectual lives in the pres- 


Excesses, 


ence of abundant material satisfaction is well called by the econo- 
mist, Charles Perin, ‘the most terrible seduction of our time.’’’ 
Father Ryan anticipates arguments against his theory: 


‘*A stock objection to the doctrine here defended rests on the 
assertion that every community needs some examples of life 
on a scale of material magnificence, in order to prevent the 
dulling and deadening effect of monotonous mediocrity. Pre- 
cisely why all the real and solid effects of variety could not be 
had within the limits set in this paper is not easily seen. The 
satisfaction and the uplifting influence that are derived by the 
masses from the contemplation of palatial residences, splendid 
raiment and equipages, and the other public manifestations of 
excessive expenditure, would be vastly overtopped by the 
benefits that would follow the investment of this money in 
decent habitations for the poor, schools, hospitals, parks, play- 
grounds, art-galleries and public concerts. There would also 
be a decrease of social hatred, envy, and discontent. At any 
rate, a reduction of 90 per cent. in the number of the existing 
instances of magnificent living would, owing to the comparative 
rarity of the phenomenon, increase the impression made upon 
the minds and imaginations of the masses.” 
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A PLEA FOR “THE WRATH OF GOD” 
IN THE PULPIT 


HE VERY TITLE of Jonathan Edwards’s famous 

sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” 

seems nowadays archaic and almost grotesque. Preach- 
ers habitually thundered on such topics half a century ago, but 
in recent years, as a writer in The Methodist Review has said, 
they have laid away “‘in the attic of their intellect” their “belief 
in the dreadful consequences of unrepented sin continuing 
beyond the grave.”” Acknowledging the truth of this statement, 
Dr. Andrew Gillies in his recent book on ‘The Individualistic 
Gospel” (Methodist Book Concern) deplores the change and 
laments the forgetfulness of the wrath of God so characteristic 
of modern preaching. Dr. Gillies insists that no preacher who 
studies his Bible or even his New Testament can fail to realize 
that. there is just as much emphasis there on the wrath of God 
In fact, he 


” 


against sin as upon the fact that ‘‘God is love. 
says, “‘the whole New Testament is a continuous series of con- 
trasts between the blessedness of righteousness and the misery 
of sin, the splendor of Eternal Day, and the horror of the ‘outer 
darkness.’”’ As we read further: 

‘*He who breathed ‘Come unto me’ also cried ‘Wo unto thee.’ 
The ‘wrath of the Lamb’ and ‘the blood of the Lamb’ are both 
Seripture. phrases. The parable of the prodigal son and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus lie side by side. The promise 
of ‘rest’ to those who die in the Lord is followed by the terrible 
statement concerning the finally lost that ‘they have no rest 
day nor night.” The same epistle which exalts the sacrificial 
Saviorhood of Jesus bristles with statements of the irreparable 
harm that awaits the unrepentant and apostate. Out from 
the same pages where glow the repeated assurance that ‘God is 
love’ blaze the repeated announcements, in one form or another, 
that ‘our God is a consuming fire.’ The same commission which 
enjoins the preacher to comfort bids him also warn, and it would 
be only a waste of time to ask, ‘Warn of what?’ Verily the 
Word of God is a two-edged sword.” 


The writer quotes such an eminent psychological authority 
as the late William James to help prove his point that fear is a 
valuable factor in arousing the conscience and in bringing 
about moral regeneration. Dr. Gillies thinks that the war 
“proved beyond peradventure that if men are to be saved they 
must be brought face to face with and be made to feel the grim 
and terrible as well as the pleasant and glorious realities.” 
Turning from psychology to church history, Dr. Gillies thus 
goes on with his argument: 


‘*Every great Christian age and every vital spiritual revival 
in Christian history has had at its heart the belief in and em- 
phasis on the Judgment and eternal consequences of continued 
sin, and, conversely, the periods marked by moral and spiritual 
decadence have been periods when the pulpit has been silent 
about, and the people have ceased to believe vitally in, the 
fact that ‘because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience.’ . . . The preaching of those 
first Christian centuries, and of Savonarola during the cleansing 
of Florence, and of the Pretestant Reformation and of Calvin 
on the Continent and Knox in Scotland, and of the Wesleyan 
revival under the Wesleys and Whitefield, and of the revivals 
in America under Edwards and Finney and Moody and Billy 
Sunday—the preaching of those great movements and great 
leaders has differed in many ways, but every bit of it has been 
marked to a greater or less degree by one thing—the insistent, 
persistent declaration that every man must give an account of 
himself to Almighty God for the deeds done in the body, and 
that he who faces the future without faith in and fidelity to 
Jesus Christ the Savior is but committing his own soul to the 
black darkness of spiritual death. No preaching that mini- 
mizes or is silent about man’s responsibility to God and the 
eternal consequences of sin has ever brought about a wide- 
spread revival of religion or led humanity to the heroic heights 
of abandonment to the will of God.” 


And so Dr. Gillies comes to what he ealls the ‘“‘self-evident”’ 
conclusion that we need to-day more preaching of ‘‘the wrath 


of God,”’ and that such preaching is essential to the full suecess 
of the Church in a day of many illusions and much confusion: 


“The present silence of the Protestant pulpit on the solemn 
themes of hell and the Judgment is a reaction from hyper- 
Calvinism. All reactions tend toward extremes and all extremes 
are pregnant of disaster... . The pendulum has again swung 
to the end of the are. If Jonathan Edwards and his frightful 
sermon on ‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God’ represent one 
extreme, the modern preacher, with the doctrine of ‘the dreadful 
consequences of unrepented sin continuing beyond the grave’ 
laid carefully away in the attic of his intellect, may well repre- 
sent the other. And the last state of the pulpit is at least as 
bad as the first. If the preacher of the gospel has no moral 
right to ‘put the devil on the throne and call him God,’ neither 
has he any right to let mankind think of God.as a magnified and 
overindulgent parent who winks blandly at all forms of wrong. 

“Tt would not be fair to assume that this silence in the pulpit 
is the cause of so much spiritual superficiality in the pews, 
or even suggest that it bears any causal relation to the moral 
rottenness which brought our boasted civilization down with 
such a tragic crash. But it is fair to remind ourselves that these 
conditions happen to be contemporaneous, and to recollect 
Carlyle’s striking words, ‘When belief waxes uncertain, then 
practise, too, becomes unsound.’ And to the thoughtful man 
there will come those disturbing words from Jeremiah; ‘They 
have healed also the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, Peace, when there is no peace.’ 

**No sane man would advocate a return to the religion of the 
November fog, whose chief function, as Brierley put it, is the 
exhalation of gloom. No one wants preaching that appeals to 
fear, and that alone. The Christianity which ‘walks in worried 
morality’ is gone and never ought to come back. But thought- 
ful men, I believe, can already see the need of that balanced 
preaching which drives home to the consciousness both the 
severity and the goodness of God, the wages of sin as well as the 
gift of God, the horrors of hell and the glories of heaven as well 
as the eall to social service. Then, and only then, will men be 
rid of their fatuous illusions and realize that now is the ac- 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation. Then, and then only, 
can we even hope for the first faint beginnings of a new heaven 
and a new earth.” 





“FEATHERED MISSIONARIES ”—A Presbyterian missionary 
in India, Captain Arthur E. Slater, is responsible for what The 
Presbyterian (Philadelphia) calls the ‘‘feathered-missionary”’ 
idea which has added to the prosperity, and hence to the com- 
fort and self-respect, of the low-caste Hindus with whom the 
captain has been working. It is explained that through his influ- 
ence with the Presbyterian mission at Etah, India, ‘‘there has 
been developed a large chicken industry by which through cross- 
breeding of native fowls with thoroughbred stock the value of 
the Indian chicken has been increased 100 per cent.’’ It seems 
that ‘‘the weight of the native egg has been doubled, the weight 
of the fowl doubled, and the increased production per fowl has 
advanced from 45 to 120 eggs a year.’’ The price of chickens 
is said to have advanced from twelve cents to one dollar or 
more, and egg prices have risen proportionately. As we read in 
The Presbyterian: 

‘All has been to the advantage of the ‘out-caste,’ the lowest 
and most despised class of India, who were the only ones ‘unfit’ 
and ‘unclean’ enough to handle chickens. The wage of this 
class averages about three dollars a month for the man. The 
chicken business has been developed by the women and chil- 
dren, in line with their usual duties, and has greatly added to the 
monthly income of the family. 

‘‘Captain Slater found that all the ‘out-castes’ were raising 
chickens, scrawny, scrubby specimens that weighed about three 
pounds apiece, laid four or five eggs a year, and were almost 
worthless mongrels. He decided that the opportunity for the 
mission and for the people lay in developing the chicken business. 
He wrote to W. H. Ridgway, an earnest Presbyterian of Coates- 
ville, Pa., told him the situation, and immediately got help from 
him and the Bible class which he taught. 

“The first crate of chickens received were of the finest Rhode 
Island Red thoroughbreds, and came labeled, ‘Missionaries in 
Feathers.’ These were added to the eggs given to the ‘out- 
castes’ with instructions to cross the breeds. There has since de- 
veloped the fowl which is netting the‘ out-caste’ such good returns.” 
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N poetry the women stand up gallantly 

for each other. Margaret Widdemer 
hails Marguerite Wilkinson in the New 
York Evening Post as ‘‘true blue”? Ameri- 
ean in distinction with so many ‘‘new 
Americans” who flood the poetry mart 
singing “‘raucously”’ of their “strongly 
American Little Italy”; their “highly 
American Ghetto”; their “typically Amer- 
ican Lesser Armenia’’; their “thoroughly 
patriotic I. W. W.,” ete. She gives a 
foretaste of Mrs. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Bluestone,” 
a forthcoming book in which, we are told, 
“there is not much about souls standing 
naked and fearless; not much about dark 
sibyls, splendid souled. But running water, 
hills to climb, gardens to make, and hon- 
orably freed men and women busied with 
the honorable work of the world and the 
decently reticent building of their souls.” 
The following is called ‘‘racially American,” 
which “Thoreau might have done’”’ if “his 
had been a little gayer heart’’: 


“IJ WENT INTO MY GARDEN” 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


I went into my garden at break of Delight 
Before Joy had risen in the eastern sky 
To see how many cucumbers had happened over- 
night 
how much higher stood 
yesterday was high. 


And the corn that 


I went into my garden where Rest had fallen away 
From the tops of blue hills, from the valleys 
gold and green, 
To see how far my beans had traveled up into 
the day 
And whether all my lettuces were glad and cool 
and clean. 


Oh, Rest had fallen away from the valleys green 
and gold, 
From the tops of blue hills that were quiet all 
the night, 
And the big round Joy was rising busy and bold 
When I went into my garden at break 
Delight! 


of 


The ‘‘ pioneer note”’ is found in— 


“A CHANT OUT OF DOORS” 
By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


God of grave nights, 

God of brave mornings, 

God of silent noon, 

Hear my salutation! 
For where the rapids rage white and scornful 
I have passed safely, filled with wonder: 
Where the sweet pools dream under willows 
I have been swimming, filled with joy. 


God of round hills, 

God of green valleys, 

God of clear springs, 

Hear my salutation! 
For where the moose feeds I have eaten berries, 
Where the moose drinks I have drunk deep: 
Where the storms crash through broken heavens 
And under clear skies have I known love. 


God of great trees, 
God of wild grasses, 
God of little flowers, 
Hear my salutation! 
For where the deer crops and the beaver plunges 
Near the river I have pitched my tent; 
Where the pines cast aromatic needles 
On the still flowers I have known peace. 


God of grave nights, 
God of grave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation, 





Even more “explicitly of our country” 
is declared .to be the— 


“SONG FOR OUR FIGHTING MEN” 
By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


The kind men, my brothers, are going away to 


| 
fight 
In the red fields of Flanders, where bones bleach | 
white, 
On the rough English waters, with their terrible 
chance, 
In the brave air that blows above the sad land of 
France. 


And the kind men, my brothers, will never, never 
know : } 

Of the thanks I would give; with a smile they 
must go, 

With a rough word spoken, and a quick Yankee 


jest, 
And night by. night I think of them, long before 
I rest. 


For they are my brothers, and I am their kin, 

Man of money, man of God, and weary man of sin, 

Lumberjack and grocerman and carrier of the hed, 

And those who get our food for us by breaking 
the sod. 


Little clerks who spend the days counting with a 
pen, 

Factory hands putty-pale, and ruddy Western men 

From the ranges and the ranches, the forest and 
the sea, 

For all have been chivalrous as kinsmen to me. 


When I have been weary, they have shortened the 
way, 

They have stood that I might rest at the end of 
the day, 

They have lifted my burdens that 
might not fail, 

They have told me their wisdom like a quaint 
old tale. 


my strength 


Oh, how can I honor them with a woman's praise? 
The men of my country, who are guarding the ways 


To the goals most holy that the clean nations 
seek 
Oh, how can I honor them, and what can I speak? 


For the red fields of Flanders and the valleys of 
France 

And the rough English waters with their terrible 
chance 

Are claiming my brothers, and bravely they go, 

And the thanks I would offer them they never, 
never know. 


Words are too weak for the weight of my pain, 
Words are too poor, I would praise them in vain; 
For the dear land they love, and for the cause 
they glorify, 
The kind men, my brothers, are going away to die. 
- 


A stanza from the title poem is given as 
a taste of the verse that carried off one of 
the annual Poetry Society prizes. Miss 
Widdemer’s piquant comment is that this 
poem is ‘‘more class-conscious—why should 
one not be class-conscious in that way as 
well as in another?’ ‘It is more deliber- 
ately the song of the Old American than 
anything she has so far done”’: 


Under the bluestone they quarried and cut, 

Under a great rock, facing blue sky, 
Not too far from the home of their pride, 

Six feet deep my fathers lie; | 
Their great arms are folded on each broad breast, 

Their strong voices quiet, for their lips are dust; | 


And none, forever, shall break their rest— 
But theirs are the words, the deeds that I trust! 
They rise from the dead, tho their graves are shut 
Under the bluestone they quarried and cut. 


. Are worth the honeycomb of the wild bee— 


Whether the “‘Pussyfooter’’? who seems 
to have disturbed so many British states- 
men has won over one of Briton’s younger 
poets we shall leave to our audience to 
say. The New Statesman (London) gives 
this room: 


THE PASSING SHOW 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


By Leicester Square, one drizzling winter night, 
I heard them on the pavement: 

“Tf you think 
You can afford to drink, go on with drinking.” 
She mocked him. And the man began: “ All right; 
I can’t afford it’’; (louder) ‘but I like it!” 
He cut a silly caper, hummed an air, 
And swung his hand-bag gaily. Then the pair 
Stopt where some people waited for a "bus. 


She nagged again—that wife so pinched and prim. 
“Shurrup!”’ he snapt. She flinched away from 
him 
As if he’d struck her. 
Some one turned to see 

Him dance and spend his whiskysworth of glee 
Under a London lamp’s unpitying ray: 
Saw the beaked nose, mustache untidy-gray, 
White scowling face, and sunken eyes that burned 
Beneath his shabby bowler . 

Some one turned, 
Fixing the squalid wrangle with a glance. 
He was a tall young soldier; at his side 
A girl in all her prettiness and pride. 
And while the "bus loomed up I saw him stoop 
To kiss her happy face, as tho he feared 
His tenderness might vanish. 

Then the group 
Jostled and clutched and climbed and disappeared. 


If you do not object that one word can 
not perform all the service allotted to it 
here, this ballade in the February Harper’s 
will please by its characteristic traits of 
the author. Anyway, he doesn’t say 
“perfectly lovely’’: 


CATALOG OF LOVELY THINGS 


By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE 
I would make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory: 
First, I set down my lady's lovely face, 
For earth hath no such lovely thing as she; 
And next I add, to bear her company, 
The great-eyed virgin star that morning brings; 
Then the wild rose upon its little tree 
So runs my catalog of lovely things. 





The enchanted dogwood, with its ivory trays; 
The water-lily in its sanctuary 
Of reeded pools; and dew-drenched lilac sprays: 
For these, of all fair flowers, the fairest be. 
Next write I down the great name of the sea, 
Lonely in greatness as the names of kings; 
Then the young moon that hath us all in fee— 
So runs my catalog of lovely things. 





Imperial sunsets that in crimson blaze 
Along the hills, and, fairer still to me, 
The fireflies dancing in a netted maze 
Woven of twilight and tranquillity; 
Shakespeare and Vergil—their high poesy, 
And a great ship splendid with snowy wings; 
Voyaging on into Eternity- 
So runs my catalog of lovely things. 


ENVOI 


Prince, not the gold bars of thy treasury, 
Not all thy jeweled scepters, crowns, and rings, 


So runs my catalog of lovely things 
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STEEL FILES, SAFES, DESKS, CHAIRS, LOCKERS 














Behind the phrase 

“Master-Craftsmanship-In-Steel” 
lie generations o toil-bought 
experience fo guard your investment 


AN DORN “Master-Craftsmanship-in-Steel” 

is no empty phrase dug from a dictionary. The 

long, laborious years behind it began in 1865 when 
the founder of Van Dorn Steel was apprenticed to the 
blacksmith trade. 

Steel office furniture was then not even a fanciful dream 
of the future. Van Dorn skill and understanding of metal 
was built up by trial, study and effort, first in the fabrica- 
tion of iron fences, then of tool-proof jail-cells, later of 
great astronomical observatories and early sky-scrapers, 
still later of ornate grill-work for banks. 

Out of Van Dorn’s success with these came requests to 
furnish built-in metal filing equipment and shelving for 
new bank and public buildings. Again Van Dorn engineers 
and craftsmen mastered a difficult problem. 

Then Van Dorn took the radical step. 

Built-in equipment was of use to only a few business 
houses—yet for any business, steel equipment was the only 
sound investment and lasting safe-guard. A few single 
items in separate steel letter-files, heavy safes, certain card 
files, etc., could be found, but a complete office in steel 
was still impossible. 

Van Dorn engineers, by designing a complete line of 
stock furniture and equipment, met this gaping need. With 
Van Dorn you can remake your office in steel overnight 
e WithVanDor Steel,you or build it, piece by piece, to one harmonious design in 
can standardize through 6 handsome finish, Our “Bird’s Eye” folder or your 


out. Every item in your 2 > 
office from letter-file to mearest dealer can help you in this task. 


card-tray, from filing safe 
to waste-basket, aol THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS Co. 
chairs and lockers, can be CLEVELAND, OHIO 


handsome, permanent, 
fire-resisting steel. 














mr 
Master CRAFTSMANSHIP-IN-STEEL 
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*That’s why it dries so slowly 
in the ink-well 


Siafford’s Fountain Pen Ink 
also Absorbs Moisture from 
the Air. 
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_ The Ink That Absorbs 
Moisture from the Air 


Made according to a scientific formula that mitigates 
the oldest and greatest of ink troubles i 
that cause of caking on the pen, clogging and hardening 
in the ink-well. 





Next time you buy ink, ‘‘see that it’s Stafford’s.” 
Stafford’s Commercial is the famous ‘‘Ink that Absorbs 
Moisture from the Air,’’ the ink which keeps its fresh- 
ness and fine writing qualities long after other inks 
have dried up, gummed and caked in the ink-well. 


Stafford’s Commercial is the ink which writes the brilliant. 
correct blue that quickly turns to a strong permanent black. 
Blotting takes up its moisture only; the color stays on the sheet. 


It pays to ‘‘see that it’s Stafford’s.’’ Your dealer has it—not only 
Stafford’s Commercial, but Stafford’s Inks for all purposes, and 
in bottles of many sizes. If you buy Stafford’s in quarts, pints 
or half-pints, you will have the added advantage of the famous 
Stafford Dripless Pour Regulator, the ingenious device which pours 
perfectly without spilling a drop. 


S.S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., New York 
Established 1858 
Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
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LESSONS - IN - AMERICAN - CITIZENSHIP 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and especially designed for School use 








PATHS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


HE GREAT TEST—Their actual appearance and show- 

ing in the National Convention is the great test of the 

basis on which the followers of the Presidential aspirants 
have built their expectations. The best-laid plans of poli- 
ticians may here come to grief, for, after all, the mighty voice of 
public opinion will be heard in any such representative assembly, 
and machine-made ‘‘booms” are very apt to wither away just 
when their managers hope to see them win. The American 
voters now demand character and integrity in the men they 
choose for high office, a fact that every party convention knows 
well, and wo betide any candidate who fails under this test. 
The small man, the unworthy man, finds that all the clever 
methods of his managers are in vain. Every campaign has its 
little boomlets, too, that rise, flourish, and fade away in a 
mysterious manner not understood by the general public. 
Sometimes it happens that a Presidential boom is started too 
soon or on insufficient foundation. In the first case the boom 
reaches its full development and begins to decline before the 
race for the nomination really begins. In other words, too 
long a start is taken. The failure of a Presidential boom based 
on. insufficient foundation is exemplified occasionally in the 
case of a favorite son. A man may be thrust into the highest 
prominence by the turn of events. While he has always been 
a person of distinction in his career, he suddenly becomes 
known throughout the country. His State naturally reflects 
the admiration that has come to her son in a conviction that 
no future is beyond his reach. The Presidency seems his in- 
evitable destiny, and so his boom starts. 
it happens that the national fame of such a man is a temporary 
one based on a temporary condition, and so his boom does 
not weather the political storms encountered outside the State, 
and is forced to put back to port. On the other hand, it may 
happen that such a man, for reasons of his own, does not aspire 
to the Presidency—at least not just now—and his boom dies 


But not infrequently 


of inanition. 

FAVORITE SONS—It is to be noted that the well-organized 
boom of a “favorite son”’ is an asset of unquestioned value in 
the national convention called to nominate the candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Mr. Y. and his workers may not 
be able to command sufficient votes to secure the nomination for 
either of these posts; but if the party is fortunate enough to 
have two meu of Presidential size, and there is a deadlock, his 
vote-strength will perhaps mean much in the final decision 
if turned to the support of Mr. X. or Mr. Z. It may even 
assure him the nomination for Vice-President. In any case 
it is a negotiable asset in the commerce of conventions, even 
altho it has been raised and tended by political craftsmen 
chiefly for this purpose. In sections of the country where 
no Presidential candidate is forthcoming, because of the lesser 
representation of a particular party there, the delegates to 
the convention, we are told, are inclined to throw their in- 
fluence to the aspirant from whom they can expect most for the 
party and for their territory. The delegates, after all, are the 
makers of the candidate; and it is to be remembered that, how- 
ever towering a figure the managers of Mr. X., Mr. Y., or Mr. 
Z. may make them in the public eye, the delegates have their own 
peculiar angle of vision. Yet they are the last persons in the 
world to underestimate public opinion. They believe literally 
in what the rhetorical call “great waves of public opinion,” and 
their talent is to meet them properly with the skill of expert and 


prudent swimmers. They swim under, around, and 


through the waves, but never against them. 
the kind of men that these master craftsmen of politics first dis- 
cern and then discover to the country at large may be gathered 


over, 
A general idea of 


from a concise survey of the progress to the Presideney of our 
chief executives of fifty years past. Backward through half a 
century we trace the career of each of ten Presidents in their 
progress to the highest office in the gift of a free people and 
transcendent in the esteem of the nations. We begin with the 
present incumbent at the time reconstruction problems of the 
world-war are in course of solution. We go back as far as the 
Presidential terms of General Grant, when the reconstruction 
Amid all 


the bitterness and hostility that flame in the political history of 


problems of the Civil War had to be met and solved. 


this astonishingly swift period of American progress, we see 
the figures of the Presidents rising in perspective with monu- 
mental grandeur. They are the enduring images of the ideals 
of American democracy which in its last development is lifted 
abeve all the pettiness and conflict of the multifarious human 


processes by which these ideals are attained. The political 


records of these Presidents are here summarized from their 
lives in the New International Encyclopedia and are presented 
on a strictly impersonal and non-partizan basis. We begin 


with the most recent of our country’s chief executives. 


WOODROW WILSON (1856- Wilson, the 


twenty-eighth President of the United States, is known also 


) — Woodrow 


as a publicist, party leader, educator, speaker, and historian. 
He was born at Staunton, Va., December 28, 1856. Woodrow 
Wilson studied for about a year at Davidson College (North 
Carolina), and graduated from 1879. He 
known at Princeton for debating and literary ability and was 
While an undergraduate he pub- 


Princeton in was 
editor of The Princetonian. 
lished a widely noticed article in The International Review on 
cabinet government in the United States. In 1881 he gradu- 
ated in law from the University of Virginia, for a year practised 
in Atlanta, Ga., and then entered Johns Hopkins University, 
newly founded, for postgraduate courses in political science. 
There he published (1885) his thesis for the degree of Ph.D. 
(conferred 1886) as 
associate professor of history and political economy at Bryn 


Congressional Government. He was 


Mawr College (1885-88), serving also as lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins in 1887, and (1888-90) was professor of history and 
political economy at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Called 
political economy (1890-95), of jurisprudence (1895-97), and 
of jurisprudence and politics (1897-1910), his courses being 
notably popular. In 1902, on 
Patton, he was elected as 
hold the office. In 1910 a popular demand was made that 
he be nominated for Governor of New Jersey. He was a 
Democrat in politics, and tho he was not known as a party man 
the leaders of the party favored him, and he was nominated. 
He was elected by a plurality of 49,056 in a State Republican 
A movement was immediately beguu 


to Princeton, he was professor of jurisprudence and 


the resignation of President 


successor, the first layman to 


for sixteen years before. 
to secure for him the 
of the United States. 
As Governor of New Jersey (1910-13), he became known 
as @ progressive statesman and a skilful politician. He held it 
the duty of his office to be the party leader, and to stand re- 
(Continued on page 97) 


Democratic nomination for President 
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SUGAR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the year ended December 31, 1919, the people of the 
United States consumed more sugar p:r capita than any other 
eountry in the world, except Australia, according to statistics 
appearing in a recent issue of The American Sugar Bulletin, 
published by the American Sugar Refining Company and the 
Franklin Sugar Refining Company. The best figures obtain- 
able at this early date, it is said, indicate a consumption of 
4,397,862 tons of sugar exprest in terms as produced, which is 
equal to 4,176,061 tons exprest as refined sugar or as consumed. 
This last figure is 726,343 tons greater than the corresponding 
figure for 1918 and 448,458 tons greater than for 1917, the year 
of previous largest consumption. 

The article says in part: 

“We estimate that this is enough to furnish every man, 
woman, and child in the United States with 8714 pounds of 
sugar, an amount 14 pounds greater than the per capita con- 
sumption of 1918 and 7 pounds over that of 1917. 

“The increase in consumption was made possible by a heavy 
draft upon the increased Cuban crop, 670,000 tons more of 
which were shipped to the United States than in 1918, as com- 
pared with a decline of 91,885 tons in shipments to other countries. 

“The consumption of domestie beet and cane sugars also 
shows a marked increase. 

“The consumption of beet was 906,557 ‘aie, against 527,689 
tons in 1918 and 791,514 tons in 1917. Of cane it was 224,906 
tons, against 165,097 and 266,797 tons. Of the domestic beet- 
sugar 487,318 tons were left from the old 1918-19 crop and 419,- 
239 tons were from the crop just nearing its end. This was 
331,339 tons more than was ever consumed in any previous fall. 
We have reduced our estimate for this crop to 650,000 tons in 
aceordanece with advices from reliable sources, which estimated 
it as 644,000 tons. 

“Similar private advices in regard to the Southern cane erop 
indicate an outturn, including Texas, of only 110,000 tons. The 
consumption includes 80,000 tons of this and 134,906 tons left 
from the 1918 erop. 

“The great scarcity of sugar in the United States toward the 
end of the year led to an active search for supplies in many 
out-of-the-way sections of the neal As a result the total 
receipts of full-duty sugar were 77,009 tons, compared to 24,727 
tons last year and 99,637 tons in 1917.” 





COAL PRODUCTION BY STATES 


( Bradstreet’ s) 














The estimated production of coal in 1919, by States, with 
comparative figures for 1917 and 1918 (net tons), follows: 
1917 1918 *1919 
Ny 59 adie oe wav nen A 0 20,068,074 19,184,962 
Al sd adecear odo avas 75,606 
EES AT 2,227,369 r 
NS «Pade cede dheo vce 12 "483, 32 36 12,407,571 10,100,000 
SEER ee mee 86. 199,387 89,291,105 64,600,000 
Cs cose er orewds sees oe 26,539,329 30,678,634 20,500,000 
a a we bo te eine ok tian gua % 8,965,830 8 192,195 6,300,000 
Kansas. . 7,184,975 7,561,947 5,750,000 
Kentucky a a I tg ao 27,807,97 31,612,617 28,500,000 
Maryland ate ete aie Bi 4,745,924 4,497,297 2,970,000 
at tive oeee andrews os 1,374,805 1,464,818 930,000 
i ta ASE RRg ia  S 5,670,549 5,667,730 1,060,000 
EE ae Pere: torr 1,226,689 4,532,505 3,300,000. 
I ic. nig 606-664. 0-0's004 4,000,527 4,023,239 3,170,000 
Mes PNNS. 5. 5... oe eee 790,548 719,733 750,000 
Ek pin coc a\e 0'o-s sie’ see 40,748,734 45,812,943 35, 050, 000 
See eoeer aoe 4,386,844 4,813,447 
Pennsylvania............. 172,448,142 178,550,741 
Cy recess sconce ccweews 6,194,221 eee 
ae 2,355,815 5 
Utah Datais ¢ Salas. o's s Hoes oA 4,125,230 5. 51 36, 825 
TE ee - eee 10,087,091 10,289,808 
W: 7ashington 6a 9 meaner 4,009,902 4,082/212 3, 100, 000 
RS frat « s:acdacracn pee 86,441,667 89,935,839 7 5,500, 000 
tie nccncesewes tes s 8,575,619 9,438,688 7,100,000 
CE GUN 6 ooo s cece 161,820 95,806 100,000 
Total bituminous. . 551,790,563 579, 385,820 158, 063, 000 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) . 99,611,811 98,826,084 86, 200,01 000 
ee 651,402,37 4 678,211,904 
*Estimated. 





CRUDE OIL PRICES 
(The Wall Street Journal) 

Prices of crude oil have been advaneing steadily since 1915. 
The United States is producing 69 per eent. of the world’s crude- 
oil output and is supplying 75 per cent. of the foreign demand 
for refined oil, which explains the advance in prices. Foreign 


production, especially in Russia, whose fields in 1917 ranked 
second, fell off during the war. 


In 1918 Russian oil-fields pro- 





duced 28,000,000 barrels less than in 1917. Mexico made up 
8,000,000 barrels of this, but the burden fell upon this country. 

From a low price of $1.35 in 1915 Pennsylvania crude oil 
has advanced to $5.25 a barrel, a gain of 289 per cent. This 
is one of the highest grade oils produced in the world and is 
from a field which has been producing for sixty years. 

Prices of other oils in the United States have been increasing 
proportionately. In the Kansas-Oklahoma field, the largest 
producer in the country, the price has gone up from a low of 
forty cents in 1915 to $3 a barrel, a gain of 650 per cent. During 
1919 Oklahoma obtained a new production of 487,939 barrels. 
Caddo heavy erude oil from the Caddo field in Louisiana shows 
a price increase of $1.15, or 322 per cent., from 1915. 

The following table shows prices from 1915 to date of leading 
grades of oils in Eastern and mid-continent fields: 





Current Jan.1, Jan.1,+Jan.1, Jan.1, Low 

Price 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

PONNUMEE. «5-0 5000s ssccset $5.2: 25 $3.75 $2.95 $2.25 $1.35 
SE a See ceeds Sasha skets 2.80 2.30 1.75 83 
Sap 2.70 2.10 1.78 97 
PS. o < cthseckeeeipceces 2.55 2.05 1:63 80 
ED Sigs bit-a coho eb ce eenss 1.20 -95 -75 .63 
North Lima 2.08 1.63 1.33 93 
South Lima 2.08 1.63 1.33 88 
| ee rere 2.17 1.67 1.47 89 
Indiana . 2.08 1.48 1.18 83 
Illinois. . . 2.12 1.67 1.47 89 
Kansas-Oklahoma 2.00 1.69 1.20 A0 
NS asa 5c ca! grace eae aie aie ww £535 1.20 .80 .60 30 
Caddo, heavy....... 1.00 .98 -75 35 
_ 2.58 2.08 1.73 1.28 





Higher prices usually result in increased drilling activity, and 
conipanies are preparing to make 1920 an active year so far as 
production is concerned. 





WORLD TRADE IN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
DEVELOPMENTs IN DirricuLt INpUSTRY 
(The Far East Commercial Supplement) 


JAPANESE 


Artificial silk was first manufactured abroad twenty years 
ago, and it was only about ten years ago that it eame to be sup- 
plied commercially to the world’s market. Japan has been im- 
porting the article for different purposes, and imports reached 
137,000 kin in 1915, but greatly fell off upon the breaking out 
of the war. They again rose and were 97,000 kin in 1917. The 
following table, evidently for six years, gives the production and 
value in the different countries in thousands of kin and yen: 


Kin Yen Kin Yen Kin Yen Kin Yen Kin Yen Kin Yen 

England . 31 73 6«629—Sts« GD 73 123 1 96 8 25 30 178 
France... .. oe 7 9 2 10 23 3 98 5 38 21 185 
Germany....... $2 219 86 «226 $2 105 1 3 0 0 0 0 
Belgium. ... .. 2 7 3 10 3 7 0 0 0 0 oO 0 
Switzerland . re 0 0 0 3 7 10 92 12 57 38 259 
Italy... . 1 5 0 0 0 0 2 8 4 11 0 0 
Austria- Hungary. 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DEER cccsccs, @ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 11 6 53 
Totel.... 128 317 128 320 132 266 137 298 31 145 97 676 


4 kin is 1.2277 pounds avoirdupois and 1.60754 pounds troy.] 


CENTER OF JAPANESE TRADE 

It is noticeable that the article is now imported more through 
Yokohama than Kobe, which was at first more important in 
this trade than Yokohama. This is thought to be because of the 
larger portion of the trade being now shared by Tokyo merchants, 
in place of those of Osaka and Kyoto. 

Japan is much behind the European and American countries 
in the artificial silk industry, which is still in a primitive condi- 
tion here. This owing in part the very strict secrecy 
which all foreign artificial silk-manufacturing countries have 


is to 


. observed in the methods of production, and the advance the art 


of manufacture has made is beyond the hope of emulation 
here unless by the combination of competent inventors with 
capitalists prepared to risk failure. The only manufacturers 
of the article in Japan are the Imperial Artificial Silk Company 
in the town of Yonezawa, one with a capital of 300,000 yen in 
the town of Tsu, Ise Province, and the Dai Nippon Artificial 
Silk Company in the suburbs of Yokohama. The yearly output 
by these three works is only about 200,000 pounds, of which the 
Dai Nippon takes the largest share of 80,000 or 90,000 pounds. 
This latter company sank a great deal of labor and money before 
it, eould produce the goods, which are now selling at fairly good 
prices both in the foreign and domestic markets. This was about 
April last. The company’s products now sell at 750 ven per 
100 pounds for 150 deniers, which is about 100 yen higher than 
that ruling a year ago. [One yen is equivalent in United States 
money to about .495.] 
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‘Betsy, Joe thinks you’ re a wonderful manager. You are, 


in more ways than one! 
**But Tommy! 
**I’m coming to that, Bess! 


Joe knows — 
What did Joe say about me?”’ 


9 


What got him started was 


this old dining-room furniture, that you changed from 
oak to mahogany, with Mahogany ‘‘61’’ Floor Var- 


nish! 


He says it saved us the cost of new furniture. 


Joe and Peggy are starting on theirs tonight.”’ 


In these H C L days, it’s wonderful how 
far a little pleasant work and a can of ““61’’ 
Floor Varnish will contribute to holding 
down rising expenses! 

While originally intended for floors, the 
remarkable durability of “‘61’’ is the reason 
for its wide use on furniture, woodwork, 
linoleum and for other all’round household 
purposes. 

A job with “61” is a quick and easy 
job, as ““61’’ stains and varnishes in one 
operation, w ithout showing streaks, laps or 
brush marks. ‘“61’’ is made in the follow- 
ing beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Forest Green; also Nat- 
ural (clear varnish), Dull Finish and 
Ground Color. The colors and varnish 
liquid are so intimately combined that ‘“61’’ 
flows out smoothly, producing a clear, 
lustrous surface of great brilliancy. 

Do not confuse “61”? with the common 
varnishes. ‘“‘61’’ is different, because it is 
made differently, of the finest materials and 


by the most painstaking production proc- 
esses, ‘‘61’’ is not only waterproof, but 
resistant to Wear — that is its dominating 
characteristic. Bear that in mind the next 
time you feel the impulse to take a brush 


in hand! 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ““61.’’ Try the hammer 


test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter.” He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may 
have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 55 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
45 Courtw right St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Vitralite Enamel is 





||| thoritative, distinc- | 
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Sor Furniture Toes tl, Boars. 





“61” COLORS 


Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 





“Vitealite | 


now available in | 
the rarest and most 
exquisite of Tints, as 
well as the pure por- 
celain-like White. | 
These Tints are au- | 










tive; and harmo- 
nious in well ap- 
pointed homes. 
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Desks so perfectly finished 


Take a food product. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how nourishing it is; it doesn’t make any 
difference how pure it is—people will not eat it 
unless it tastes good going down. 





Same way with desks. It doesn’t make any 
difference how sturdy they are; it doesn’t make 
any difference how convenient they are—you will 
not buy one unless it looks every inch a desk to 
be proud of, unless it truly expresses success. 











Knowing this, we cannot help putting the finest 
finish we know how into Cutler Desks. They have 
a smooth beauty that only men who know and 
love beautiful woods can produce. And we give 
you our word that their beauty and quality are 
not just skin deep. They do truly express 
success in any office. 









It is usually the most successful office equipment 
dealer of atown who has the Cutlerfranchise. Write 
us for his name and for descriptive literature. 












‘Ghey Express Success’ Cutler Desk Company 


20-64 Churchill Street 
Buffalo, New York 
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iT TAKES A SKILLED CHEMIST TO DO THIS. 


-Harper in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald. 


DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN VIEWS OF 


THE 


A MILITARY MAN NOW IN 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR 1920 


Armstrong in the Tacoma’ News-Tribune 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


AMERICANISM OF GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


(The Second in a Series of Brief Articles Presenting the Claims of Possible Presidential Nominees) 


ENERAL WOOD trace his ancestry back, by 
verified records, to that fountain-head of Americanism 
undefiled, the Mayflower, but he 


The General’s Americanism, which is 


can 


pure and doesn’t 
bank very much on that. 
receiving much attention in view of the chance that he may be 
the next Republican nominee for President, is strictly up to 
date. By and large, it is of the well-known and popular brand 
made famous by Theodore Roosevelt, the General’s long-time 
friend, counselor, and guide. In fact, the political mantle 
and moral leadership of Roosevelt have fallen, in so far as such 
properties may be bequeathed, on Gen. Leonard Wood. This, 
at least, is the verdict of numerous editors throughout the 
country, even tho several dissenting voices may be heard from the 
general direction of California, where Mr. Hiram Johnson is 
particularly appreciated. Mr. Roosevelt himself, in the course 
of a pamphlet written twenty years ago, testified as to his feeling 
for General Wood in the statement that “‘we had the same 
ideals and the same way of looking at life.” 
recently republished from The Outlook of January 7, 1899, is 
entitled ‘‘Leonard Wood, by Theodore Roosevelt.’ The 
account there presented may serve the double purpose of out- 
lining General Wood’s career up to the date mentioned, and of 
showing Mr. Roosevelt’s high appreciation of him. Tur Digest 
herewith reprints this, and other matter favorable to General 
Wood, in accordance with its plan to permit each of the leading 
candidates for Presidential nomination to be presented by his 
Taking up, first, the brief biographical sketch written 


This pamphlet, 


friends. 
by ex-President Roosevelt, we read: 


General Wood was a Cape Cod boy; and to this day there are 
few amusements for which he cares more than himself to sail a 
small boat off the New England coast, especially in rough 


weather. He went through the Harvard Medical School, in 
1881-82, and began to practise in Boston; but his was one of 
those natures which, especially when young, frets for adventure 
and for those hard and dangerous kinds of work where peril 
blocks the path to a greater reward than is offered by more 
peaceful occupations. A year after leaving college he joined 
the Army as a-contract surgeon, and almost immediately began 
his service under General Miles in the Southwestern territories. 
These were then harried by the terrible Apaches; and the Army 
was entering on the final campaigns for the overthrow of Geronimo 
and his fellow renegades. No one who has not lived in the West 
can appreciate the incredible, the extraordinary fatigue and 
hardship attendant upon these campaigns. There was not 
much fighting; but what there was an exceedingly 
dangerous type; and the soverity of the marehes through the 
waterless mountains of Arizona, New Mexico, and the northern 
regions of Old Mexico (whither the Apache bands finally re- 
treated) was such that only men of iron could stand them. But 
the young contract doctor, tall, broad-chested, with his light- 
yellow hair and blue eyes, soon showed the stuff of which he was 
made. Hardly any of the whites, whether soidiers or frontiers- 
men, could last with him; and the friendly Indian trailers theni- 
selves could not wear him down. In such campaigns it soon 
becomes essential to push forward the one actually fitted for 
command, whatever his accidental position may be; and Wood, 
altho only a contract surgeon, finished his career against the 
Apaches by serving as commanding officer of certain of the 
detachments sent out to perform peculiarly arduous and dan- 
gerous duty; and he did his work so well and showed such con- 
spicuous gallantry that he won that most coveted of military 
distinctions, the Medal of Honor. On expeditions of this kind, 
where the work is so exhausting as to call for the last ounce of 
reserve strength and courage in the men, only a very peculiar 
and high type of officer can succeed. Wood, however, never 
ealled upon his men to do anything that he himself would not do. 
They ran no risk that he did not run; they endured no hardship 
which hé did not endure: intolerable fatigue, intolerable thirst, 
never-satisfied hunger, and the strain of unending watchfulness 


was of 
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against the most cruel and dangerous of foes—through all this 


Wood led his men until the final hour of signal success. When 
he ended the eampaigns he had won the high regard of his 
superior officers, not merely for courage and endurance, but for 
judgment and entire trustworthiness. A young man who is 
high of heart, clean of life, incapable of a mean or ungenerous 
action, and burning with the desire honorably to distinguish 
himself, needs only the opportunity in order to do good work 
for his country. 

This opportunity eame to Wood with the outbreak of the 
Spanish War. I had seen much of him during the preceding 
year. Being myself fond of outdoor exercise, I had fqund a 
congenial companion in a man who had always done his serious 
duties with the utmost conscientiousness, but who had found 
time to keep himself even at thirty-seven a first-class football- 
player. We had the same ideals and the same way of looking 
at life; we were fond of the same sports; and, last but not least, 
being men with families, we liked, where possible, to enjoy 
these sports in company with our small children. We, therefore, 
saw very much of each other; and we had made our plans long 
in advance as to what we should do if war with Spain broke out; 
accordingly he went as Colonel and I as Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Rough Riders. How well he commanded his regiment 
is fresh in the minds of every one. Because of his success he 
was made Brigadier-General, and at the battle of San Juan he 
commanded one of the two brigades which made up Gen. Joe 
Wheeler’s Cavalry Division. When Santiago surrendered. 
he was soon put in charge, first of the city, and then of the city 
and province. ; 

Since then he has worked wonders. Both his medical and his 
military training stood him in good stead. I was frequently in 
Santiago after the surrender, and I never saw Wood when he 
was not engaged on some one of his multitudinous duties. He 
was personally inspecting the hospitals; he was personally 
superintending the cleaning of the streets; he was personally 
hearing the most important of the countless complaints made 
by Cubans against Spaniards, Spaniards against Cubans, and 
by both against Americans; he was personally engaged in 
working out a better system of sewerage; or in striving to secure 
the return of the land-tillers to the soil. I do not mean that he 
ever allowed himself to be swamped by mere detail; he is 
much too good an executive officer not to delegate to others 
whatever can safely be delegated; but the extraordinary energy 
of the man himself is such that he can in person oversee and 
direct much more than is Possible with the ordinary man. ... . 

All conditions were ripe for a period of utter anarchy, and 
under a weak, a foolish, or a violent man this anarehy would 
certainly have come. General Wood, by his energy, his firmness, 


his common sense, and his moderation, has sueceeded in work- ~ 


ing as great an improvement as was possible in so short a time. 
By degrees he has substituted the best Cubans he ean find in 
the places both of the old Spanish officials and of the Americans 
who were put in temporary control. He permits not the slightest 
violence either on the part of the American soldiers or of the 
inhabitants; he does absolute, even justice to all. He shows 
that he thinks of himself only in so far as he desires to win an 
honorable reputation for doing his work well—and even this 
desire for an honorable reputation, it must be remembered, is 
absolutely secondary in his mind to the desire that the work 
itself should be thoroughly done, let the credit go where it 


A sizable book dealing with the General’s life and accom- 
plishments has just come from the press of the George H. 
Doran Company. The author is Eric Fisher Wood, the title is 
“General Leonard Wood,” and the treatment is detailed, com- 
plimentary, and exhaustive. In Chapter Twenty-four, which is 
headed ‘“‘The Upholder of Americanism,” 
General Wood’s character, combined with an account of what 
he did by way of preparing America for the clash with Germany. 
To quote Mr. Wood on General Wood: 


we find an analysis of 


Leonard Wood’s past life divides itself into three periods of 
activity—his eighteen years of practise as a surgeon; his brief 
but brilliant career as a combat soldier; and his suecessful 
work as an administrator, which extended from the autumn of 
1898, when he became Governor of Cuba, until the spring of 
1914, when he ceased to be Chief of Staff. 

At the present moment, it is not any one of these three phases 
of his life that have been terminated which interests us most. 
Much more vital to his countrymen is the fourth and most 


important period in his career, which has not yet reached its 
zenith—that is his leadership as an unflinching defender of 
republicanism against the assaults of autocracy on one side and 
communism on the other; as the principal upholder and prophet 
of Americanism against the two extremes of Prussianism or 


Bolshevism, and as the stanch advocate of patriotism against 
internationalism. 

Our people did not begin to appreciate the value of Leonard 
Wood’s leadership in the cause of Americanism until about 1913; 
nevertheless it became a vital influence much earlier. 

His distrust of Germany and his antagonism to the Prussian 
system began as far back as 1902, at which time he attended the 
Imperial Germany Army maneuvers as special representative 
of the United States. There his keen mind received its first 
warning of the trend of events which finally culminated in the 
ae 

Among the dignitaries who attended the German maneuvers 
in 1902 were Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, fresh from his military 
and administrative triumphs in South Africa; and Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, just back from like successes in Cuba. The 
records of their public services were strikingly similar. Before 
meeting, each had felt admiration for the work of the other; 
and after meeting, they found themselves kindred spirits. 

As they stood together on the green hillside in Prussia, wateh- 
ing the seemingly endless hosts of German soldiers, they first 
cautiously sounded each other as to the inference each drew 
from the pageant, but presently came to a reciprocal confidence 
and complete mutual understanding. 

It. developed that one conclusion was common to both: 
that this mighty army was never collected, trained, and main-- 
tained for France alone, but that world conquest was its ultimate 
aim, in the path of which stood both Great Britain and the 
United States. ...... 

With both of them, to see a duty was to undertake it. Each 
returned to his own country to begin the long and seemingly 
hopeless struggle to make his people realize the oncoming menace 
of Germany's military expansion and growing ambition. 

The whole world knows how their warnings were met with 
public indifference or ridicule, how they also encountered repeated 
official rebuffs. Nevertheless, they stedfastly and unfalter- 
ingly not only sounded the note of warning, but also used every 
means in their power to remedy defects in their country’s 
defenses. 

In the end they were responsible for the saving of the re- 
publicanism they loved, for altho they were not able to achieve 
any adequate military preparedness in either Great Britain 
or the United States before the conflict began, they nevertheless 
did so prepare the public mind for universal military service 
that when the dire emergency finally came both nations accepted 
it without delay, when any delay would have been fatal. 

Many people have criticized Leonard Wood for appealing 
directly to the American people in his campaign for preparedness 
and Americanism, and maintained that he ought to have con- 
fined himself to formal recommendations made exclusively 
through official channels to the War Department. 

It is, however, important to note the fact that, for ten years 
after his historic interview with Earl Roberts, he did actually 
adhere strictly to official channels, and made his recommendations 
only through reports to the War Department, where they were 
invariably pigeonholed. 

Throughout the decade from 1902 to 1911 
revealed to him the extreme seriousness of our situation, in 
proof of which his recommendations quoted in the previous 
chapter, altho they are only fragmentary selections from his 
repeated appeals for action, yet give ample evidence of the 
invariable accuracy of his predictions. 

In the light of after-events, the absolute certainty with which 
he anticipated the future requirements of our army, even to the 
smallest and least important detail, is little short of miraculous. 


his clear vision 


took the form of the 


The first two officers’ training-camps 


best-known activity 


The 


“Plattsburg Movement.” 


General's 


were initiated by him in the summer of 1913, while he was still 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Chief of Staff early in 1914. 

at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 


Their student personnel was largely 


Army—he ceased to be 
One of these camps was located 
Monterey, 


and the other at 


California. drawn from 
Wood realized what splendid officer 
In the 


the two camps, but they represented twenty-seven universities. 


the universities, because 


material they contained. first year only 222 attended - 


Later his idea was developed and expanded. As we read on: 

Tn 1915 he initiated a corresponding movement among young 
business and professional men, and the attendance at two camps 
held at Plattsburg, July and August of that year, totaled about 
eighteen hundred, coming from every State in the Union. These 
men made up the famous First Plattsburg Regiment, a band of 
crusaders, which included in its ranks such men as Robert 
Bacon, Sr., and his sons; Richard Harding Davis, George 
Wharton Pepper, Grenville Clark, William Cooper Procter, 
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John Purroy Mitchel, Frederick Huidekoper, John MacVicar, 
Perey Haughton, Elihu Root, Jr., Dwight Davis, Henry Hooker, 
William Marshall Bullitt, Charles Whittlessey, George Edward 
Buxton, Redmond Stewart, Arthur Woods, Charles EK. Hughes, 
Jr., Tomkins McIlvaine, Benjamen Dibblee, George Vincent, 
Frederick Alger, Dudley Field Malone, and the four sons of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

History will devote no little attention to the rise and growth 
of the citizens’ military preparedness movement in America 
from 1913-17. It is unique. Nothing of the sort has ever 
before been known in any country. Discouraged and tacitly 
disapproved by the Administration in power, this movement 
was founded by the far-sightedness of one man, and developed 
by his inspiring genius to redeem his country. 

He was not only the true prophet of Americanism, but in 
addition to his prophetic foresight he also possest qualities of 
administrative genius which enabled him to win the necessary 
action from a country whose Government and the majority of 
whose people were at first totally blind to the truths so clearly 
revealed by him. He was, in truth, not merely ‘‘the speaker 
but the doer of the word.” 

No more interesting example of the influence of a single per- 
sonality upon world events is on record since the early prophets 
established belief in their warnings despite the opposition of the 
ruling powers and the apathy of the majority of the peoples of 
their time. 

The men whom Leonard Wood attracted from the universities 
and from business and professional life were a carefully selected 
lot, the highest type of loyal American citizens. Hundreds 
of them were persuaded to attend the camps by Wood's own 
personal influence, exprest in private conference or in publie 
speech. 

He intended them as a leaven, which after their return to their 
universities and home cities should stir the great mass of their 
fellow citizens to action. In order to accomplish this cffectively, 
it was vital that these pioneers should be acknowledged and 
respected as leaders in their own communities. 

Thus, for example, only fourteen men went from the entire 
Pittsburg district to the First Training Regiment in 1915, but 
they included such leaders among the younger generation as 
David A. Reed, Jr., Alexander Laughlin, Jr., Harry Rapelye, 
Churehill Mehard, Charles MeKnight, Jr., Charles du Puys, 
Grant Curry, John Ricketson, and two sons of Senator William 
Flynn. 

These men were so inspired and imprest by what they saw 
and learned at Plattsburg during their month under General 
Wood that they went back to their home districts apostles of 
Americanism, and as a result they brought back with them to 
Plattsburg the next year no fewcr than six hundred and twenty- 
five converts. 

This larger number, between the summer of 1916 and the 
spring of 1917, so extended their influence and so molded public 
opinion that when the war finally came in April, 1917, the 
Pittsburg district was spiritually prepared to meet it and to 
indorse the draft act. 

What happened in Pittsburg is typical, and took place in 
cities and towns throughout the whole country, and in all the 
universities, for the ideals and aims of this one patriot were, 
through the agency he created, transferred to a whole nation. 


General Wood to-day, we read in Chapter Two, under the 
heading of ‘‘Personal Characteristics,” is a man fifty-nine 
years old, five feet eleven inches tall, weighing one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds and boasting a forty-four-inch chest. As 
for other details relating to his physical and temperamental 
aspects: 

His health is in every way perfect. Throughout his life he 
has never met a man of his own age, and few of any age, whom 
he could not outride or outwork, and this is as true of him to-day 
as ever. 

The Board of Army Surgeons which gave him his physical 
examination when he returned from France in 1918 stated that 
he was in every way fit for active service anywhere. 

Every one who meets Leonard Wood is immediately imprest 
by his extraordinary physical vigor. He seems so charged with 
surplus energy that one easily comprehends how he was able 
to achieve the remarkable feats of endurance recorded of him. 
All his life he has been devoted to sports and athletics and even 
now enjoys nothing so much as a twenty-five-mile ride or a day’s 
shooting or fishing. When he was stationed at Monterey in 
1890 he used for exercise to run around the soft and sandy 
seventeen-mile drive and held the record, having made the 
distance in two hours and twelve minutes. 

While in command of the Department of Mindanao he decided 
that all his men must learn to swim seventy-five yards with their 
clothes on and fifty yards with full equipment. But before 


any order was issued Wood himself accomplished double the 
distances prescribed, and moreover, before making the trial, 
thoroughly soaked the equipment. 

When he was stationed at Fort McPherson, Georgia, in 1896, 
in addition to his regular work as an army surgeon, he took a 
course of study at the Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
while there organized and coached the first football team the 
Institute ever had. His team in its first season defeated the 
champions of the South, and lost only one game during the two 
years he was its captain. Starting with that impetus and proud 
of its initial reputation, the Georgia Tech. has always since 
then maintained a fine football record. 

Leonard Wood’s directness and democratic lack of formality, 
his complete modesty and simplicity, are among the most striking 
and attractive traits of his temperament. 


The two objections which are most often advanced against 
the General, says Mr. Woods, are: That he is too much of a 
military man; and that he is not enough of a military man. 


The biographer explains: 


These two accusations are, of course, not voiced by the same 
set of people, nor is either of them advanced by any great 
number, but one or the other is, nevertheless, always spoken of 
whenever Leonard Wood is diseust by his ill-wishers. 

Whenever he is mentioned as a possibility for high military 
office his opponents in the regular Army always say, “Oh, he 
is no soldier.” 

When he is considered as a candidate for the governorship of a 
province or for some other civil office of importance, his political 
enemies ery out, “But he is a soldier.” 

Is is important to discover who perpetuates these two ideas 
and from what motives they are kept alive. Since both charges 
can not be true, we shall be able to kill at least one of them; 
or since two equal forces acting in opposition neutralize each 
other, we may even be able to remove both from serious 
consideration. 

Is Leonard Wood too much of a military man to be entrusted 
with further high administrative functions? Yes, in the opinion 
of the Bolsheviki, pacifists, pro-Germans, I. W. W.’s, and law- 
breakers he is exactly that. He is too military for those who 
would prefer to have no loyal efficient foree to uphold the law 
and preserve the honor of our country. He was too much of a 
military man to suit those who preached peace at any price 
and wished us to shirk our responsibilities in the face of re- 
peated outrages from Germany and Mexico. He was too 
military not to realize America’s dangerous state of unprepared- 
ness at the very beginning of the Great War, and to make 
whatever effort lay in his power to remedy the defective condi- 
tion of our national defenses. 

To hizn and to Theodore Roosevelt we owe it that we did 
not enter the war too late to save our ideals from Prussian 
domination. 

We were too late to escape the disgraec of having left the 
Allies to fight alone for nearly three years battles that were in 
honor equally ours. 

The cooperation we finally gave arrived barely in time to 
save us and them from German rule, and then only because these 
two great patriots had been wise enough to realize our danger 
and powerful enough to reawaken the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people. ...... 

The charge that Wood is not military enough comes almost 
exclusively from certain of his fellow officers in the regular Army 

~a minority cut and dried in the West Point-Leavenworth mold. 

This is because he never views public affairs solely from the 
standpoint of the soldier. 

Moreover, from the very fact that his early education was 
not military, his mind remains flexible and receptive to any new 
ideas in the art of war. 

Therefore, we are led to disagree with that minority which 
thinks him not military enough. 

We rejoice that Wood escaped a West-Point training, for the 
varied education, theoretical and practical, which he did obtain 
left him as much of a military man in experience and as little 
of a military man at heart as was George Washington. Both 
men entered the Army from civil life, without any special mili- 
tary training, and each resorted to military measures only as a 
last resort. 

Leonard Wood’s military governorship, both in Cuba and in 
the Philippines, attracted the attention and won the admira- 
tion of all civilized countries, for the very reason that his methods 
of reorganization were based on constructive, hygienic, legal, 
and educational reforms, and were not forced upon the people 
by military pressure, to which’ all other colonial governors had 
found it necessary to resort. Never before in the history of the 
world did any colonial administrator have in his methods so 
small an element of military compulsion. 











But, after all, the most important element in Leonard Wood’s 
career is not how good a soldier he is, nor how skilful a surgeon, 
nor how admirable an administrator. What is, at the present 
moment, most vital is the fact that his successive triumphs in 
such widely divergent professions, each undertaken under 
hampering conditions, reveal to his countrymen the super- 
abundant energy, the native ability, and the sterling character 
which enabled him to rise to preeminent success in every position 
to which he has been called. 

We are recording the life of a man whose career is by no means 
finished, but whose past achievements give us just grounds for 
completing his biography with-the reasonable prediction that 
he will attain an equally great success in the fourth, final, and 
highest.stage of his life’s work, which is his present champion- 
ship of the ideals of Americanism, built on the basis of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

He is ever firm in maintaining the law, but just as diligent in 
his efforts to bring about modifications of laws which have 
proved oppressive to the masses of any country where he has 
been in power. He is not too military for times of peace and 
harmony, but is military enough to use force as a last resort 
whenever the safety of our country is at stake and to deal 
effectively with such an emergency as a Bolshevik revolution. 
And, above all, he is a competent executive; a business man 
fitted to deal effectively with economic readjustments which 
face our country. He is by training, ability, and temperament 
America’s greatest administrator. 

A man’s judgment in future problems involving his country’s 
welfare can be fairly measured only by the accuracy of his past 
predictions of events which have since taken place, and not by 
his: cleverness in explaining away his previous misconceptions. 
A man’s future ability to serve his nation can best be estimated 
by the number and magnitude of the practical results he has 
actually achieved in the past, not by his éxpertness in writing 
exeuses for having failed of such attainment. 

Judged by these two standards, Leonard Wood’s record is 
flawless. He has ever been a true prophet in all matters per- 
taining to the political and military welfare of his native land, 
its allies and dependencies. He has never had to make excuses, 
for altho the administrative tasks suecessfully allotted to him 
have been vast in scope, he has never in any one of them fallen 
short of exceptional success. 





AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES TREBLED 
DURING THE FIRST THREE 
YEARS OF THE WAR 


ILLIONAIRES IN THE UNITED STATES are 
nearly three times as numerous to-day.as they were 
in 1914, and there are a number of factors which may 

be taken to indicate that the war was the origin of most of the 
new fortunes. They are thickest where war-activities were 
greatest. New York, of course, has most of them, with a grand 
total of 3,388. New England has 818, and the other States of 
the East 1,267. The Middle West has 1,075, and the South 344. 
The Southwest has 137; the Pacifie Coast, 281; the Rocky 
Mountain States, 18, and the West and the Northwest, 377. 
In the grand total of 6,654 millionaires listed at the end of 1917, 
according to income-tax figures which have recently been audited 
and studied by Washington experts, only one State, Nevada, 
is not represented. Especially noticeable and significant is the 
fact that, after America got into the war, new millionaires prac- 
tically ceased to happen. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch which presents these figures, as 
well as the accompanying tabulation, takes up the consideration 
of our new rich men to this effect: 

In the official view a millionaire is one whose income exceeds 
$100,000 a year. It is true that at 5 per cent. an income of 
$50,000 would represent the return upon $1,000,000, but to 
make a millionaire of every man in the United States who has 
an income of $50,000 would be to include a very large number 
of salaried persons who are not millionaires at all; it would, for 
illustration, include President Wilson, who earns $75,000 a 
year and is not a rich man in any sense of the word. 

Dictionaries say a millionaire is ‘‘a person whose possessions 


are valued at a million or more, as pounds or dollars.””’ The 
official definition is based upon studies which show that when 
incomes reach and pass $100,000 their great bulk comes from 
dividends and interest on investments—in other words, from 
“‘possessions.”” The average for the group of incomes shows 


59.7 per cent. from dividends and 13.68 per cent. from interest, 
which leaves but 26.62 per cent. coming from all the other 
sourees classified as wages and salaries, business, partnerships, 
rents, and royalties and profits from sales of real estate, stocks, 
and bonds. 

On this basis, then, millionaires in the United States increased 
from 2,348 in 1914 to 3,824 in 1915, and to 6,633 in 1916. That 
may be called the new ‘“‘normal,’”’ for in 1917 the inerease shown 
was only thirty-one—to 6,664—and while the figures for 1918 
had not been audited, enough has been learned from them already 
to indicate strongly that the number was not changed materially 
in the last year of the war. 

The new millionaires are products of the war. Their number 
increased 1,476 in its first year. In its second year the rate of 
increase was almost twice as great, for 1916 had 2,809 more than 
1915 had. The fact that in 1917 the new growth was only 
thirty-one does not reveal the true situation. In that year 402 
new members of the $100,000-year class were recorded, and 
eighteen in the $150,000-a-year class. The net of thirty-one 
results from the fact that there were losses of 389 in the classes 
above. 

In connection with individual incomes, it is interesting to 
note that eleven men listed as saloon-keepers returned incomes of 
$250,000 each and one returned $100,000. One architect earned 
$200,000, two $150,000 each, and two $100,000 each. One 
artist returned $250,000, and under the classification of ‘‘ authors, 
editors, and reporters,” eight returned incomes of $100,000, 
two of $150,000, two of $200,000, one $250,000, one $300,000, 
and one $500,000. Of the lawyers and judges, 108 returned 
$100,000 each; forty-four, $150,000; eighteen, $200,000; ten, 
$250,000; eight, $300,000; four, $400,000; ten, $500,000; two, 
$1,000,000, and two, $1,500,000. In the theatrical profession 
five returned incomes of $100,000 each; four, $150,000 each; 
two, $200,000 each; two, $250,000 each, and one, $300,000. 
This includes movie actors and actresses, among whom million- 
dollar incomes are supposed to be common. 

One teacher returned an income of $100,000. Nine insurance- 
agents returned $100,000 each and seven, $150,000 each. Six 
theatrical managers returned $100,000 each; five, $150,000: 
one, $200,000; three, $250,000, and two, $300,000. In the class 
of farmers and stock-raisers, eighty-three returned $100,006 
each; thirteen, $150,000; nine, $200,000; two, $250,000; four, 
$300,000; seven, $400,000; two, $500,000. 

Two clergymen returned $100,000 each and one, $150,000. 
Ten doctors returned $100,000 each; six, $150,000; four, $200,- 
000; one, $250,000; four, $300,000; one, $400,000, and one. 
$500,000. One commercial traveler returned $100,000, and 
one, $150,000. 


Distribution among occupations confirms the inference to be 
drawn from locality, says The Post-Dispatch, as to the large part 
that the war played in heaping up these new fortunes. Capital- 
ists as a group claim 3,333 of the whole number and bankers three 
hundred. As for other groups: 


Manufacturers, embracing all those who made war-materials, 
had 920. The agricultural group, embracing the producers of 
foodstuffs, had 120. Another very considerable group, closely 
related to affairs of the war, was that of corporation officials, 
among whom were 716 millionaires. 

Four of the incomes on which taxes were paid in 1917 were in 
exeess of $5,000,000. The largest of these was $34,936,604, 
which was listed under ‘‘single men,’’ which seemed to indicate 
that it was the return of John D. Rockefeller, since widowers 
are single men under the income-tax law. 

Another of these incomes amounted to $5,794,559, which fell 
under the class of ‘‘single women, heads of families.”’ This 
may or may not have been Mrs. E. H. Harriman, for it must be 
remembered that the Bureau of Internal Revenue takes every 
possible precaution to ‘“‘conceal the net income and identity of 
taxpayers.” For the most part, indeed, where the reports 
show but one or two items in a classification the items are grouped 
to prevent the giving of clues. 

The two others of the $5,000,000 group reported net incomes 
aggregating $16,511,216. 

In the group of those between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 there 
were six “joint returns of husbands and wives” aggregating 
$28,806,973. There were, in addition, two single men reporting 
$8,462,620, making a total of $37,269,593 for the eight. 

In the group of those between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 there 
were three single men reporting $10,245,144, and two heads of 
families reporting $6,653,841. 

In the group of those between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 there 
was one single woman reporting $2,384,274; there were five single 
men reporting $11,636,167; two single men, who were also heads 
of families, reporting $5,354,139, and sixteen heads of families re- 
porting $39,349,884. 
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Send for this hodke— 


the home you’ve longed for! 


F you want to own an artistic, com- 

fortable home of your own, a home 
that will be a source of delight and 
pride to you, then send for this book, 
the 1920 edition of ‘‘Lewis Homes of 
Character.” 


And if you must count the cost of 
building, as nearly everyone must at 
present prices, then send for this book 
at once. It has a message for you 
that you can’t afford to miss. 


If you want to know beforehand 
just how your house wi!! look, and what 
it will cost; if you want to be guaran- 
teed that every detail of construction 
will be right; if you want to get the 
job done in two-thirds the usual time 
then send for this book. It tells you 
how. 





The most beautiful book of its 
kind ever published 

‘Lewis Homes of Character” is the 
handsomest, most informative book on 
practical home-building ever offered 
in this way to the American public. 

It contains page after page of pho- 
tographs and drawings of houses as 
attractive as the “Cambridge” shown 








Lenox 


The “‘ Lenox" is a roomy 
two-story colonial type. 
1 great living room with 
a fireplace, two fine 
porches and lots of sleep- 
ing space make the yw 
plan as desirable as 
Stately exterior 


The convenient floor plan 
of the semi-bungalow and 
the rustic charm of the 
Swiss chalet are com- 
bined in the “ Alpine” 


What type of home are 
you intending to build? 








poe find | 


above. From the California bunga- 
low to the stately colonial, from the 
rambling, old-fashioned house to the 
compact cottage, every type of archi- 
tecture suited to home-building under 
American conditions is represented. 


You'll find most all the quaint decora- 
tive touches and clever tricks of in- 
terior arrangement you've seen and 
admired in homes planned by famous 
designers. 


There are articles on interior decorat- 
ing and landscape design with dozens 
of sketches. Send for this book and 
see what wonders can be done in small 
space and on limited incomes. 


A revelation of the possibility of 
getting quality in a home, at low cost 


This book explains the Lewis System of build- 
ing homes of distinction at moderate prices 
perfected by the Lewis Mfg. Co., of Bay City, 
the company which is revolutionizing the 
home- building industry. It tells how this 
company’s command of vast tracts of timber, 
huge sawmills and the service of many ex- 
perts makes possible savings of hundreds of 
dollars on lumber and 40% to 50% on labor 
to the individual home-builder. It shows 
how direct shipping, factory prices and quan- 
tity production reduce building costs; how 








Se Dhis Wil 
| elite 111 | Cambridge 


| yy uu iu 


Montawk A long dormer across the 


Original design combined 
with perfect balance, gives 


Sront as found in the old 


Dutch Colonial houses, 


the *‘Montawk” a de- Ly good-looki 
lightful effect. Moderate is not — y om po md 
in price, exceedingly but gives fi ceiling 
practical height to the bedrooms 


























Some of the in- 
teresting things 
you will find i 

this book 


Photographs, floor plans and 
descriptions of 96 houses, among them: 
Ten colonial or modified colonial designs: 22 
bungalows or semi-bungalows; two Swiss 
chalets; three Old English half-timbered; 
eighteen square or oblong two-story homes; 
four two-family homes; twelve one-story de- 
signs for narrow lots; nine summer cottages. 

100 line drawings, of the newest designs 
Exteriors give suggestions for landscape design 
ona small scale. Interiors offer valuable hints 
as to placing of furniture, hangings, etc. 

Articles on landscape design by Grace Tabor 
Interior decorating by a member of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Full description of the Lewis 
home-building with photographs, 
and general specifications. 

Three pages showing 
and built-in furniture. 


method of 
testimonials 


Lewis interior finish 
Five garage designs. 

Six pages showing lighting and plumbing 
fixtures furnished by Lewis at factory prices 
Photograph and description of Lewis dis- 
appearing stairway. 

160 pages, 7 *%4x1Ir inches, 
tiful cover in colors. 


fine paper, beau- 











substantial, attractive homes built of highest 
grade materials can cost less than cheap, 
ordinary affairs constructed in the usual way. 

“Lewis Homes of Character” tells all this 
and gives countless other interesting details 
in connection with the hundred or so of 
wonderful home designs. You'll find out all 
about the Lewis service, just what it means 
to the home-builder who cannot afford to 
make costly mistakes. You'll find out the 
things you want to know before building. 
You'll find out how you can save hundreds 
of dollars on a beautiful, well-planned home 
that will be a credit to you and your neigh- 
borhood. 

for the 1920 
of Character.” 
1228 Lafay- 


Fill in the coupon below 
edition of “Lewis Homes 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
ette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Preronperae 


Lewis Manufacturing Company, 


1228 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find twenty-five cents for ‘* Lewis 
Homes of Character."" 1 am considering a 


to cost about $ My lot is 


home 
| Biasasen There are... | 
& family, .......children. | 


. adults in 


My preference is for a Cottage, 


Bungalow, and one-half 


Meeccell two story, ......two family. 


Write your name and address clearly in margin 
below. 
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© 1920 
“Save the Surface 
Campaign” 














This carriage shaft broke 
because it rotted around the 
joints and bolts. A clear case 
of loss through lack of surface 
protection. Exposure would 
have meant little if the ve- 
hicle had been kept well 
painted and varnished. 

























It is astonishing to see the 
speed with which rust will bite 
deep into a poorly protected 
steel-covered building. You 
will paint your metal building 










MAGINE fifty ships building at once at the 
great Hog Island shipbuilding plant of the Gov- 
ernment near Philadelphia. 


Imagine the paint used on these ships—three 
coats all over, amounting to about 50 barrels to each 
ship. At the time this photograph was taken, 56 
ships had been launched calling for no less than 
140,000 gallons of paint. Many have been built 
since. 

This famous shipbuilding yard, covering two 
square miles of ground and three times larger than 
the largest ever conceived before, teaches many 
things, but nothing more important than the value 
of surface protection. 


All the vast expenditure for surface coatings and 
labor is not incurred merely to make these 7500- 
ton ships /ook we//, although, naturally, that is one 
result. The main object is to preserve all surfaces 
against the sea, the storms and the sun of every 
climate into which the ships will sail. 


They Know at Hog Island 


of course. Be sure to keep it 
completely protected 












It is a great example but, after all, is the wonder 
of it (except its magnitude) any greater than the 
wonder of surface preservation on your own property? 


If you will keep the surface of your house, your 
barn, your factory, your store, your office-building, 
protected with Paint and Varnish inside and outside, 
you will keep it safe against weather and wear, 
almost for all time—a wonderful result for small 
expenditure. 


Remember that wood, metal, stucco, and often 
concrete, must have surface protection, if they are 
to be preserved in their original strength and beauty. 


SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL 


@ 


There's an illustrated booklet ready to be mailed to you at once, 
showing how you can save money by hunting out those forgotten 
surfaces, which, if neglected, become the starting places of rust 
rot and ruin. Send for this booklet. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing 
the Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the 
primary purposes of preserving and protecting and beautifying the inn umerable prod- 
ucts of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 





"SAVE THE SURFACE*AND YOU_SAVE-ALL”- brink % Varnish 
: T pric 


SCONCRETE..©- 5| MANUFACTURED lee METAL 
= /jueeai_ PRODUCTS SURFACES | __ SURFACES 














In the groups of those between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
were two single women reporting $3,096,162; seven single men, 
reporting $12,023,324, and twenty-one heads of families report- 
ing $36,296,339, while three wives, making separate returns 
from their husbands, reported $4,871,119. 

In the group of those between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, 
seven single women reported $8,827,740; six single men reported 
$7,214,600; one single man, who was also the head of a family, 
reported $1,044,400; forty-six married heads of families re- 
ported $55,278,708, and seven wives, making separate returns 
from their husbands, reported $8,048,101. 

Of other single'women classed among millionaires there were 
227 in the $100,000 income group, who reported $28,159,180, 
ninety in the $150,000 group, 
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income of $5,201,084,353 being reported by 68,362 of them. 
Their net income was $846,263,076, and their income and excess- 
profits taxes $89,680,061. Of these corporations 19,197 failed to 
show net incomes; their deficits amounted to $116,597,117. 
Mining and quarrying formed the fifth group, with 12,949 
corporations reporting gross income of $3,914,539,417. Their 
net income was $884,514,042, and their income and excess- 
profits taxes, $212,365,019. Net incomes were not shown by 
6,578 of these corporations, the deficits totaling $63,902,570. 
Construction corporations, of which there were 10,743, 
reported gross income of $1,524,447,461. Their net income was 
$99,771,830, and their income and excess-profits taxes $29,- 
725 Net incomes were not shown by 3,670 of these cor- 
porations, the deficits being 
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from $8,765,908,984 to $10,- 
100,752,649. The number re- 








The range was from $13.92 for 
the $100,000 class to $34.50 
for the $5,000,000 class. 

The fact that substantially 
more than 70 per cent. of the 


AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
INCOMES, AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION THROUGHOUT 
THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
In addition to the incomes classified above, 26 of $2,000,000 a year are re- 
corded, 6 of $3,000,060, 8 of $4,000,000, and 4 of $5,000,000, 


porting net income inereased 
from 60.65 per cent. to 66.04 
per cent. 

Officially, this growth is 
commented upon as reflect- 


THEIR 


Sixteen of the 


income of these millionaires $2,000,000-a-year men, five of the $4,000,000, and all of the $5,000,000 ing “‘the great inflation of 
came from property suggests reside in New York. prices experienced in 1917 
strikingly the close connection and its corresponding effect 
between them and the corporations of the country. Manufac- - on business turnover.’ But with the increase in the volume 


turing formed the chief group of these in importance, altho not 
in numbers. The gross income in 1917 of 79,642 corporations 
in this group was $42,200,635,483, and their net income $5,558,- 
732,752. The income and excess-profits taxes paid by them 
were $1,326,960,480. Only 20,854 of these corporations failed to 
show net income during the year, and the deficit of these was 
only $177,272,883. 

Next to manufacturing corporations came those in trade, of 
which there were 91,057, with a gross income of $21,265,494,088, 
and a net income of $1,381,084,336. Their income and excess- 
profits taxes were $324,847,386. Of these 18,110 failed to show 
net income, their deficits amounting to $99,976,444. 

Transportation and other public utility corporations reported 
gross income of $8,525,097,231, and net income of $1,243,679,093. 
Their income and excess profits were $127,048,016. Of the 
26,442 corporations in this group, 7,769 reported no net income, 
the deficits amounting to $60,144,911. 

Finance corporations came fourth in the list, with gross 


of business the imposition of the excess-profits tax caused 
a tremendously greater payment to the Government. With gross 
income amounting to 140 per cent. of that in 1916, and with the 
amount of income tax amounting to_193 per cent., the collection of 
$1,638,747,740 in excess-profits tax, the total tax jumped to 
1,147 per cent. of that assessed in 1916. In 1916 the total tax 
amounted to fifty-three one hundredths of gross income, and 
to 2 per cent. of net; in 1917 it amounted to 3 per cent. of gross 
and to 20 per cent. of net. 

The shrinkage in net income from 25 to 13 per cent. of the 
gross reflects more than inflation of prices alone. A very sub- 
stantial part of it was caused by higher wages. 

Looking over these reports as a whole, it is pointed out by 
another authority that America’s actual entrance into the war 
was far from being as profitable, from a financial standpoint, as 
was her position of a neutral. The frequent allegations, heard 
in the early days of American participation, that ‘‘the big 
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financial interests” had forced America into the conflict, seem, 


if true, to show a mistake on the part of those interests. Only 
in one particular, that American assistance assured the investors 
in Allied bonds against loss, it appears, was the active par- 
ticipation of America an improvement, financially considered, 
on American neutrality. 





MEXICO SAFER THAN CHICAGO, SAYS 
THIS RESIDENT OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY REPUBLIC 


PLEA FOR PATIENCE WITH MEXICO, based on the 
belief that that much-troubled country is slowly emerg- 
ing into a state of enlightenment and order, comes from 

an American long resident in Mexico—Mrs. Guy. B. Marean, 
whose husband is an electrical engineer in the State of Micho- 
acan. Mrs. Marean is convinced that there is no need of inter- 
vention, that Mexico should be left alone, to work out, as it is 
doing now, its salvation in its own way. The United States, 
in her opinion, can be of service “by a little sympathy and 
brotherly help.” In a recent letter to her father, who lives in 
Chicago, she exprest real concern that his life was endangered 
in that city, and wrote: “‘I do wish you were here with us where 
it is so peaceful, rather than in dangerous Chicago.”’ Most of 
the letters which have come out of Mexico have been of a dif- 
ferent tenor, and writers generally agree with Mr. Foster, to whose 
article in the Brooklyn Eagle Mrs. Marean refers. She intimates 
that dark pictures of Mexican banditry may have been true a 
year ago, but says enormous improvement has taken place since 
then. Mrs. Marean’s letters form the basis of an article by her 
father, F. W. Fitzpatrick, for The News-Index (Evanston, IIl.). 
He quotes her as writing: 


**_, . Since Mexico has had the misfortune to get back into 
front-page prominence, some of us who have lived here through 
the good and bad years are a bit disgusted that the devil can’t 
at least get some of his due. I refer principally to Mr. Foster’s 
article. Much has escaped his ‘keen, non-fault-finding eyes,’ and 
his bandit stories are a bit overdone, a touch too ‘movie-like’ 
even for Mexico. 

“*Mexico is improving daily, and tho revolutionists and ban- 
dits operate in certain restricted districts, these districts are 
becoming more restricted every day. Mr. Foster gives the im- 
pression that disorder reigns over the whole of Mexico, and fails 
to dwell on the blissfully peaceful conditions in the greater part 
of the country. 

“After nine years of revolution, both the Government and 
individuals are practically bankrupt—neither one nor the other 
can secure financial aid, but all are struggling with surprizing 
success toward normal peace conditions. 

**According to Mr. Foster, there are no trains that run at 
night. This statement is incorrect, as may be proved by con- 
sulting the schedule of train service between Mexico City, 
Laredo, Aguascalientes, and Guadalajara, on all of which lines 
passenger-trains travel at night regularly and safely. 

“T have translated to many Mexicans the Foster tale of the 
valiant ‘Trini,’ the bandit, who galloped down from his strong- 
hold in the mountains under the noses of a hundred sleeping 
troops, in broad daylight, from the central patio gathered into his 
arms the maiden Guadalupe, and made good his escape—and 
then we all laugh together. We know that no real unwilling 
maiden would have been in that man-infested patio, even with 
no raid-warning father, who, instead of chaperoning, would have 
tucked his daughter securely away. So we judge that if there 
be any truth in the tale—Lupe was a willing victim. 

‘*Banditry is not the good business it was a year ago, and the 
bandits are disappearing so rapidly that even in the year we 
have been back we are amazed. The state of Michoacan, a 
year ago, was one of the hotbeds of fighting, hangings, and all 
that bandits mean; to-day, thanks to government troops and 
the Defensa Social, we are absolutely free of them. 

“‘Now this Defensa Social is a great stride in Mexican 
conditions. 

“For years the villages were at the mercy of all factions, and 
any stray group who cared to rob, burn, and pillage; the Gov- 
ernment was unable to protect them and they suffered propor- 
tionately. Slowly the people lost faith in one leader after an- 


other, whose promises were never fulfilled; they became more 
desperate over conditions as they grew poorer and poorer, but 
‘ out of this very misery was born their one real gleam of inde- 





pendence. They have banded together in this Defensa Social 
and, with the help of the Government, hundreds of villages are 
armed with one of their own men in command. The jefe de 
armas, as he is called, is paid by the villagers. The villages 
have worked together for mutual protection. If one village was 
attacked they did their best to clean up the marauders, and sent 
word to the near-by villagers, who, leaving a guard, also went 
after the bandits. In this way one district after another was 
cleaned up. Protection over dangerous roads was given in a 
unique manner. Through the rough mountain country, when 
we first got back, certain days a week, an armed escort accom- 
panied merchants and travelers over the dangerous passes; 
to-day these same roads are traveled at night with no escort and 
no attacks. 

“The Defensa Social is divided into two parts, mounted men 
who go out after bandits, and the nightly guard on foot. Itis the 
duty of every town man to give a certain night to guard duty, 
and wo betide the traveler who can not prove himself gente 
buena when the sentry placed at all roads that enter the village 
challenges him. 

‘In the psychology of the Mexican the Defensa Social was a 
great step. To trace my idea to its roots is difficult, but all 
articles on Mexico ramble, so I may be pardoned. In the first 
place, the Mexican is a great admirer of personal bravery, in 
the second, the race, as a whole, has never passed the clan stage. 
Therefore, loyalty to one man (at a time), rabid personal politics, 
and an utter lack of any community spirit have all flourished for 
hundreds of years. In fact, their whole history is one of tyranny, 
abuse, and superstition—with every so often a leader who, 
meteor-like, rose up and gathered in a following and then very 
soon apparently lost his hold on the people—why?—because his 
followers became so numerous that he could not spread his per- 
sonality over them as a mantle of defense, and other strong egos 
began to influence their thoughts, and their strides toward civili- 
zation are marked by the manner in which they meet it. To-day 
the most illiterate peon, the once rich haciendado, women and 
children, even the exploiter himself, have faced the common 
danger, and are making the one big step after which all others 
are possible.” 





They are working, says Mrs. Marean, for the common pro- 
tection of the community at large, and are awake to the fact 
that only as a body united can they gain or hold the smallest 
necessities. Food—to have a good crop has only meant an 
added danger. If allowed to mature some one stronger came 
and took it away—and they were nearer starvation than ever, 
and that was only the beginning. She proceeds: 


*‘Sleep—their nights, for years, were horrors, women and 
children taking to the hills, ditches, water-holes, any unthinkable 
place that might mean safety, leaving their large or meager 
possessions to their destiny. 

‘*Life itself came to mean terror, hunger, and sorrow. 

‘“‘Why have the late much-heralded uprisings failed?—be- 
cause the people having suffered the horrors of war for many years 
are bitterly opposed to new revolutions and, regardless of the 
promises of any new leader, the masses will support the existing 
Government. 

“‘T have personally talked to all whom I meet, railroad men, 
soldiers, peons, padres, rich and poor, and the answer is always 
the same: ‘Ya se acabo la revolucién’—‘We are through with 
revolution, we will work, and tho we make little, ft is ours and, 
poco & poco, we will improve.’ 

‘The first question one asked a year ago was, ‘é Que hay de 
novidades? ’—really, ‘What’s the bad news?’ and then would 
follow a tale of robberies, rapes, murders, numerous small con- 
flicts, leaders captured, ete., etc. To-day the same question 
brings forth a grateful ‘Nothing; all are at work.’ 

“Here, where the country is purely agricultural, we are badly 
off for farm implements and animals, thousands having been 
stolen and destroyed; the huge haciendos are installing American 
tractors, while the small men are lending and borrowing oxen 
and mules to plow, and, failing this, are tilling the fields by hand 
and sowing in every available place. Many of our men here on 
the place have taken our lands on shares, we furnishing seed, 
land, and often oxen; they their work, to halve the grain at 
reaping-time. To do this, they have paid a man to plow, and 
after their day’s work in the mill cultivate the fields themselves. 

‘“These conditions are not merely local. The big power com- 
panies report nearly as heavy loads as in prewar days and are 
preparing for increased capacity to handle normal growth. 
Mines in the state of Guanajuato are wildly working, silver 
bringing the price it does. 

“Another promising sign is the general interest in the coming 
elections. A lively campaign is being made, and one hears dis- 
cussion on all sides. 


. “Our knowledge of Mexico is no passing affair. For thirteen 
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MIDWEST 


TRUCK and TRACTOR ENGINE 





HE demand today is for increased average speed 
of heavy-duty trucks, as a result of pneumatic 


tire equipment. 

This calls for engines that will operate at high 
speeds under full load. 

We believe the Midwest heavy- duty truck engine 
is the first, possibly the only, completely developed 
engine that can be safely operated under full load up 
to 1500 ft. piston speed per minute and is guaranteed 
under such conditions. 

The above illustrations graphically tell how the 
design of the Midwest engine enables it to perform 
satisfactorily at high engine speeds. 

All the bearings on the 3”’ whip-proof crankshaft are 
floated on a film of oil. The oil pressure is maintained 
according to the Joad on, rather than speed of, the 
engine by an automatic relief valve on the front bearing. 
The oil travels under pressure tothe bearings, forming a 
film of oil at the moment of minimum bearing pressure 
—not at the moment of maximum bearing pressure. 

The connecting rod (Fig. 1) supports the full 
width of the bearing down to the center and the 
ribbed cap does the same on the lower half. The ’ 





connecting rod (Fig. 3) also 
supports the full length of 
the bearing, preventing bell- 
mouthing. The bearing 
pressure is, therefore, evenly distributed, and round 
bearings maintained indefinitely. 

The connecting rod bearing oil-film (Fig. 2) is 
formed just before the impulse stroke of the engine. 
As no shims or grooves are used, the oil must pencil, 
or spiral, into a film, which float the bearings 
continuously. 

The pictures above clearly depict the liberal bearing 
area of the wrist pin, which is positively locked in the 
connecting rod. This construction prevents wrist 
pin moving endwise and scoring cylinders. 

This unique construction of connecting rod and 
bearing is typically Midwest, and is one of the reasons 
why the Midwest heavy-duty truck engine is able to 
perform satisfactorily under present day, high speed, 
transportation requirements. 

Complete information as to the general eonstruc- 
tion of the Midwest engine sent on request. Please 
address Sales Division A. 





THE MIDWEST ENGINE CO., Indianapolis, U. 5.A 











Dep. endable Power 
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~ Steam or hot water 
will not turn it white ! 











“Pitcairn 
WATER SPAR 


HINK of a varnish finish that can be 
boiled in water and not turn white! 





Condensing steam from your bath tub will not spoil 
the finish of your bathroom woodwork, and spilled 
water will not injure the finish of your floors or furniture 
if they have been varnished 
with Pitcairn Water Spar 
Varnish. You are assured 
a finish of piano elegance 
which can not be harmed 
by water—even boiling water. 


See the finished wood panel sub- 
merged, month after month in 
an aquarium in your dealer’s 
window—the visible proof 
that Water Spar Varnish 

is water-proof. 
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years we have shared our fortunes with her 
and our experiences have been many and 
varied. The fall of Diaz, Madero, and 
Huerta, the Vera Cruz tea party, train 
hold-ups, bandit fiascos, etce., and yet to- 
day we are still awaiting the first real exhi- 
bition of personal animosity toward us as 
Americans. 

‘Schools, good roads, and sanitation are 
the downright necessities of the country. 
To-day the people at large recognize them 
as such, and having begun to work out 
their’community protection of life they can 
be reached and taught what we all must 
come to learn, that we are indeed our 
brothers’ keepers. 

“The editorial on Mexico in The New 
Republic in its last paragraph comes nearer 
to the truth than much that has been 
written, to wit: ‘We shall observe that 
miracle of Latin-American politics, a dic- 
tator preparing in good faith to surrender 
power to a regularly elected successor. 
We shall note that a most wretched chaos 
of paper money has given way to hard 
money rapidly, and trade compares favor- 
ably with the best years of Diaz.’ 

‘Tn faet, the country is at last ready to 
go on, if let alone.” 





NO STRIKES YET IN ROYAL CIRCLES 
| T may be well to remark in these parlous 

days of industrial uprising and labor 
down-going that not a single emperor, king, 
or other ruler has doffed his crown and gone 
on strike. Not one of.the few scattered in 
the throne-rooms of Europe has put into his 
parliament. a demand for shorter hours and 
an increase in pay. Yet the H. C. L. has 
touched privy purse as well as humble 
pocket-book, and many a king is sitting up 
nights trying to figure out how to stretch a 
million ducats over twice the prices of yes- 
teryear. Of course, a few kings have been 
lost in the shuffle of the deck, and have ab- 
dicated, which is the court euphemism for 
“resigned.””’ When a king gets down from 
his throne and locks the door behind him, 
he abdicates. When the head of another 
sort of trust leaves his presidential chair, 
he resigns. Often two words have the same 
meaning. These kings who are now visit- 
ing foreign parts are, of course, more af- 
fected by the increase in the price of beef 
and butter than those whose fixt incomes 
are still intact and who still clap on 
their crowns when the weather becomes 
cold. We refer now only to those whose 
bread is buttered from the public larder. 
Joseph W. Grigg, staff correspondent of the 
New York World, gives us in the magazine 
section of that paper some informing and 
interesting data in regard to royal pay-rolls: 


Before the war Europe’s monarchical 
rulers received approximately $35,000,000 
to $40,000,000 in salaries or incomes, known 
as the “‘civil list.” The President of the 
United States receives a salary. <A prince of 
a two-by-four Old World state did not re- 
ceive a salary. He had a “privy purse,” 
which was just the same, only it pleased 
him better to see his income referred to in 
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print in a more princely manner. But the 
world-war came, and then by one means or 
another, and through one circumstance or 
another, the royal pay-roll suffered a cur- 
tailment of fully $25,000,000. So that 
to-day the surviving monarchs may be said 
to receive salaries totaling between $10,000- 
000 and $12,000,000, and if they attempted 
to convert it into American dollars it would 
shrink far from that figure, owing to the 
supervalue of the dollar. 

A king would be taking a long chance to 
demand an increase in salary at this time, 
even tho the cost of living is from 120 to 
150 per cent. higher than in the prewar 
days. He ought to be able to worry along 
on a few millions annually. But to make 
sure of meeting his liabilities he practises 
economy, as do his humblest subjects. 

King Alfonso visits France and England 
as the Duke of Toledo and stays at hotels. 
His retinue is curtailed, partly because he is 
on an unofficial visit, but also because roy- 
alty does not move about with the tradi- 
tional pomp of the prewar days. It is 
economizing, and it is trying not to irritate 
its subjects. The Shah of Persia comes to 
England with a retinue so drastically cur- 
tailed as to have no resemblance to the im- 
pressive missions which were headed by his 
royal forebears. 

Even Big Chief Griffith, of the Basutos, 
who comés to London on a diplomatic mis- 
sion and to congratulate King George on 
the handy way in which the Associated 
Powers achieved victory, arrives in some 
very ordinary ‘“‘store-clothes”’ along with 
an unpretentious suite of dark-skinned 
minor chiefs and ministers of state. They 
even had to purchase some thick underwear. 

The absence of ostentation on the part 
of royalty fits the mood of Europe’s prole- 
tariat, tho it may not satisfy the ambitions 
of profiteers who would like to be shown 
some royal social favors. 

It was only a very few years ago that 
Herr Hohenzollern, of Amerongen, then 
Kaiser Wilhelm I]. of Germany, boasted 
five hundred suits of clothes. Now, when 
he buys an extra pair of trousers from his 
local Duteh tailor, it is world news. 

The French King who was reputed to 
have paid a fabulous price to have imitation 
snow scattered about the grounds of his 
royal palace in summer to give a lady friend 
the satisfaction of a sleigh-ride while the 
roses bloomed, must turn in his grave at 
the thought of the extent to which royal 
economy now goes. 

It all seems very unpromising for the 
world’s new rich with their ambitions of 
shining in royal society, whether at the big 
courts of the Old World or the abbreviated 
ones of the small army of Grand Dukes in 
Germany, Austria, and other Continental 
countries. 

In the toppling over of eighteen-karat 
and other varieties of crowns in the Old 
World during the war, Germany got rid of 
an Emperor with a salary of $3,698,260 
(it would have a big dent in it at the present 
rate of exchange) besides the revenue from 
a vast amount of property from which he 
paid the royal family and court expenses. 
Austria-Hungary lost an Emperor who got 
the tidy annual salary of $4,520,000 for his 
war-making and social activities. Then 
there was Czar Ferdinand (Foxy Ferdy), 
who ‘‘drew down”’ some $500,000 or more, 
besides all he made from revenues. And a 
bigger Czar, the late “little Czar”’ of all the 
Russias, had some heavy expenses and put 











Compare the Two 
Learn How Baked Beans Differ 


Baked 


must be baked in scientific ways. 


Beans, for many reasons, 
Compare the home-baked with Van 

Camp’s and vou will see the reason. 

Each lot is 


analyzed betore we start to cook. 


We select the beans. 


Our boiling water is freed trom min 
erals. Hard water makes skins tough. 

Van Camp’s are baked in modern 
steam ovens. ‘There we bake them 
for hours at high heat without crisping 
or bursting the beans. ‘This high-heat 
baking makes beans easy to digest. 


A Studied Dish 


Van Camp’s are baked under scien- 
tific cooks—men with college training. 






VAN (AM 


They have spent years in perfecting 
this delicious, hy gienic dish. 

They make a sauce which is the 
fina] result of testing 856 recipes. And 
that sauce is baked with the beans. 

They bake beans in sealed containers 
so the Havor can’t escape. 

A Domestic Science expert watches 
every process. 

Such beans were never baked any- 
where outside the Van Camp kitchens. 
We have the facilities, the skill, the 
experience. 

Don’t spend all those hours in boil- 
ing and baking. And don’t buy a 
lesser dish. Baked Beans are too 
important, 





@) Pork and 
KN Beans | 


Three Sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Van Camp’s 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 





Tomato Sou Spaghetti , 
P =< ’ Made from blended nuts, with 
A famous French recipe per- The prize Italian recipe, but every skin, every bitter heart 
fected by our scientific cooks. made with ideal ingredients. removed. 
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25c 


In Canada 35c 














“White Teeth with Klenzo 


LISTENING, dazzling white teeth—white because the 

enamel has been cleaned and polished smooth. White be- 
cause the enamel is freed from every bit of discoloration and 
tartar. White because Klenzo brings out the marvelous beauty 
of the enamel as nothing else can bring it out. 





Klenzo’s snowy whiteness is just one more evidence of its 
purity and refinement—whiteness that goes naturally with white 
teeth, and, by keeping the enamel polished white, it protects the 
teeth from bacteria and decay. 











There’s a new sensation in store for you with your first tube of 
that cool, clean feeling that comes after a vigorous brushing with 
Klenzo—that stimulating sensation of mouth cleanliness that refreshes 
like a shower-bath. 


Know the Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling; show that smiling Klenzo 
signal—White Teeth. 


Sold exclusively by 


The Rexall Stores pS 


throughout the’ United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 8000 progressive 
retail drug-stores, united into one world-wide, service-giving organization. 
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in a yearly bill for $5,000,000 or more, and 
had besides a large revenue from a million- 
square miles of cultivated land to help him 
keep the wolf from the Romanof doorstep. 
The Sultan of Turkey derived $5,000,000 
from crown lands in his poverty-stricken, 
blighted country. 

These are some of the larger salaried 
items which a world-war has succeeded in 
striking from the pay-roll of various Old- 
World countries. 

But then there were a large number of 
kings and grand dukes whose onerous offi- 
cial and social duties entitled them to many 
additional millions of dollars each year: 


SIN IIIA. = 655.6552 cbuSebbusvoesedecebdoss $1,296,303 
I os iain: sarc cbcsteeedkbided var coed 898,056 
es A PIG ov 0505s Sdavepedasesesvbcae 513,916 


Among the smaller fry were the Duke of 
Anhalt, Grand Duke of Baden, Duke of 
Brunswick, Grand Duke of Hesse, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, Prince Waldeck-Pyrmont. 


Deposed royalty does not suffer alone. 
Loyal henchmen who were accustomed to 
batten on regal largess may actually have 
to soil their hands with work—an unthink- 
able, but inevitable, degradation. 
men, tailors, hotel-keepers, and others who 
purveyed to royal taste and need will, per- 
haps, regret the departure of their once 
generous patrons. But most of the crowd 
above a ten-spot who eluded an awakened 
public had the foresight to provide for this 
very emergency, and are now living in the 
neighborhood of Swiss lakes, Dutch wind- 
mills, or near other quiet places recorded 
in tourist pamphlets. Some escaped even 
from Russia, and we learn: 





Trades- 


Among those who will miss most the 
salubrious days of the big-salaried mon- 
archs who were swept away in the war and 
the revolution which came in its wake on 
the Contiennt are the hangers-on of nobility 
with their various claims to royal pensions; 
and, next, the tradesmen and hotel-keepers 
who purveyed to the royal taste. 

The deposed royalties themselves have 
been scattered to the four winds, and sub- 
sist on the income of well-camouflaged in- 
vestments or on the bounties of loyal hench- 
men or sympathetic outsiders. 

An avalanche of Russian notables was 
rescued from southern Russia by the Brit- 
ish and taken in vessels to Malta, including 
the Dowager ‘Empress of Russia, Queen 
Alexandra’s sister, who, after coming to 
London for a short time, has now returned 
temporarily to Denmark, her birthplace. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, the late Czar’s 
uncle, is rusticating in Italy. Prince Yous- 
sopoff, implicated in the assassination of 
Rasputin, isin London. Many of the Russian 
nobility are in London, others are in Paris, 
and a few in Seandinavia. Of the deposed 
Grand and other varieties of Dukes in 
Germany, most have retired to their most 
unpretentious houses, to cogitate on the 
world tragedy which cost them their para- 
site positions of dominance and social 
splendor. 

But tho the royal pay-roll of the Old 
World has been bereft of many of its big- 





gest individual salary items, it still shows 
in these unprecedented days of high cost of 
living that the high cost of kings is greater 
than the high cost of Presidents. 

Among the largest of the items of the 
royal pay-roll are the grants to the British 
royal family: 





King George and Queen Mary, privy purse........ $550,000 
Salaries and expenses of the household, works, royal 
bounty, and ynappropriated................. 1,800,000 
(King George pays income tax on the privy purse.) 
Se Gs Wo 5 Scc.cccacsewesssess )inboevs 350,000 
Provision for other members of the royal family... . 380,000 
IIIS 6 lhc 5626.0d4s > boas senda dhuwess 50,000 
Prince Albert... 50,000 
PE A abkncs5i0.45d0ccinanspetconwnksss 30,000 
TN nied cmtitidecatandcdiceimaniees $3,210,000 


Each of King George’s sons, on coming 
of age, receives $50,000 annually, and Prin- 
cess Mary, having attained her majority, re- 
eeives $30,000. If the Prince of Wales or 
his brothers marry they will receive $125,- 
000 annually. King George, in addition to 
the civil list, receives the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1917 he received 
$290,000 profits from this source. The 
Prince of Wales, in the same year, received 
$250,000 profits from the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

The King of England and the King of 
Italy and the King of Spain are to-day the 
highest paid royal rulers in Europe. The 
King of Italy receives $3,910,000, of which 
$360,000 is for the support of the royal 
family. Others are: 


King of Spain (exclusive of allowances to royal family) $1,363,000 








ides nc cséusevdcessenecsseseneee 623,000 
King of Denmark 262,500 
IED, 2.0 0000-00 <0eddbavescabecncnernesb 31,500 
Ns ood dc rey vvescdveetchicteswehe 260,000 
Queen of Netherlands (besides large revenues from 
ey ee, eee ee 250,000 
EE -wsclice dhbeccenecaiesdhadwedanss 62,500 
BT IO. EE. vcaicw 0 Cnacodepbectbeswaibese 185,000 


Re ee ee ee 227,520 


King George’s royal household enjoys the 
reputation of being run on a businesslike 
footing second to none in the Old World. 
It is still well within memory when the 
House of Commons appointed a committee 
to inquire into the necessities of an increase 
in income requested by Queen Victoria. As 
the Queen was then leading a very private 
life and court funetions were few and far be- 
tween and on no elaborate scale, it was sus- 
pected that wasteful expenditures by offi- 
cials and servants of the royal household 
had eaten deeply into the Queen’s income. 
From that time forward business methods 
were introduced, and these have grown to 
their most efficient point during the reign 
of George V. Queen Mary has always been 
noted for her economical ways. It is said 
she has her clothes made in Buckingham 
Palace. During the war both the King and 
Queen set the pace for the country in the 
matter of table and other economies. 
They were well within the rationed food 
allowances. 

From the time that war was declared all 
court functions of a pretentious nature 
ceased. This was true of the courts in all 
the warring countries, and almost as much 
so in those countries which were not drawn 
into the war until late or were not drawn in 
at all. As a consequence there were no 
heavy drains on the purses of the diplomats 
at the Court of St. James’s or in the capitals 
of other European monarchies. But what 
diplomats saved in this way was more than 
offset by the increase in cost of living. 


Economy is now the order of the day 
among royal households, and necessity, the 
great democratizer, brings to the same 
board king and commoner. We read on: 


The garden parties which last summer 
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were given by King George and Queen 
Mary were models of unpretentious court 
functions, with many representatives of the 
proletariat rubbing shoulders with dukes 
andearls. The state dinner given in honor 
of President Wilson was the most im- 
pressive function of its kind ever given at 
Buckingham Palace, and perhaps the most 
democratic, for there were present repre- 
sentatives of all classes of society. 

The crowned heads of Europe who still 
survive the great cataclysm are much more 
guided by the desire to represent all the 
people of their domains than monarchs in 
general ever were before the war. King 
George and Queen Mary have at. active 
and sincere interest in the betterment of 
London’s slums, as well as national housing 
measures. The Prince of Wales is further- 
ing a scheme of better housing on his es- 
tates. The Queen, in visiting some of the 
worst slum districts, to make a personal 
inspection, said she had hitherto been taken 
through the highways, but now she meant 
to go into the byways. The King of Italy 
recently presented one of his large castles 
and estates to the nation. Albert of Bel- 
gium has always in the most democratic 
manner associated with his peoples; but it 
was the war and his personal sacrifice, his 
exposure to dangers along with his soldiers, 
which brought him closer than ever to his 
subjects. 

The war resulted in the unseating or the 
“‘serapping”’ of the most undemocratic of 
the Old-World monarchs, and there is little 
possibility that the pace of extravagance 
which was set by the ‘‘divine-righters”’ will 
ever again be reinstituted as a model to 
which the more democratic monarchs must 
aspire. 

Brilliant funetions there will be, but no 
rivalry in extravagant expenditures by the 
present royal courts of Europe, so long as 
the peoples of Europe are in the mood of 
to-day. 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF UNCLE 
SAM AS A COLONIST 


HILE Uncle Sam never specialized 

in colonization, and has displayed 
no particular enthusiasm over recent sug- 
gestions that he look after sundry sections 
of this planet which seem to need a guar- 
dian, he has nevertheless demonstrated, in 
the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, 
that he is no slouch of a colonizer when 
he puts his mind to it. In a recent article 
appearing in the Adelaide (Australia) 
Advertiser, Adam McCay, a writer who 
seems to have made a few personal obser- 
vations, becomes highly complimentary 
about the way the Americans have gone 
about their colonization activities in the 
-acific. It is especially the rapidity of 
their work which seems to have pleased 
Mr. McCay. The Americans’ ‘‘ beneficent 
: Philippines ‘‘works 
he 


enterprise’ in the 


miracles while wait,” declares. 
For centuries these islands remained un- 
progressive Now, 
after being under American government 
for a few years, they have made such 
strides that the predicts: their 
people will be the best educated Asiatics 
by the end of another generation. To 


quote Mr. McCay: 


you 


under Spanish rule. 


writer 


There never was a colonizing Power 
which set out so fast to teach and educate 
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The Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in 
the finest of combed 
cotton materials, and 
in lisle and pure mer- 
cerized garments, silk 
trimmed. An illustrated 
catalog describing the 
complete line will be 
sent free on request. 
This garment is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., 
and you will be supplied 
direct, delivery free. 


Men's Garments: 
$2.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
Boys’ Garments: 
$1.50 and $2.00 


Br, Ota, ables 


OU’VE heard 

of the nervous 

man who hired 
a lot of guards to pro- 
tect his property, and 
then wanted to know 
who was going to guard 
the guards. 


Satisfaction doesn’t lie in 
having many people do a 
certain thing, but in having 
one you can trust to do it 
well. That’s the idea behind 
the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Instead of a row of nine or 
more buttons to do the work, 
there is just the one master 
button at the chest to do it 
all perfectly. No wrinkling 
or pulling or gapping, but 
just one smooth, even fit 
all over. You don’t have to 
worry about constant re- 
pairs either. ‘There is only 
the one sturdily fastened 
button, and even if it should 
work loose, there is an extra 
button-hole into which an 
ordinary collar button can 
be slipped as a temporary 
or even permanent measure. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Albany 


New York 
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the native races with which it came in 
eontact. After the war with Spain, while 
the Filipinos were still in a condition of 
military resistance or revolt, the Americans 
put schoolmasters and _ schoolmistresses 
into the islands just as fast as they sent 
soldiers. For centuries these natives had 
received from the Spaniards no help except 
a certain amount of ecclesiastical education. 
When the Americans came, no Filipino 
suffered dispossession, and unprecedented 
opportunity was opened for all the popu- 
lation. It is thanks to American encour- 
agement, American training, and at first to 
American money that Philippine wealth 
and trade have been increased tenfold; 
that the Filipino workman has an easy and 
contented life, and the Filipino property- 
owner has grown richer than he ever 
dreamed he could become. 

It is thanks to America that the Filipinos 
have learned advanced methods of manu- 
facture and agriculture; that their capital 
city, Manila, is more modern and con- 
venient than any city built by Chinese or 
Japanese. America’s record in those 
islands is one of rapid, practical achieve- 
ment, with motives always honorable, 
high, and clean. The Filipinos rightly 
bless the day when they were transferred 
from Spanish to American supervision. 

Hawaii has long enjoyed the distinction 
of being among the most favored and 
salubrious spots on earth. After having 
come under American rule, however, these 
islands no longer are merely the ‘‘ Paradise 
of the Pacific,’ but a land of industry and 
vast productivity, as well. According to 
this Australian critic: 

Territorial development, to the American 
mind, does not mean rough pioneering ‘by 
men of strictly limited means, who struggle 
on till their old age without ever escaping 
the risk of final failure. They spend big 
money with an almost unerring certainty 
that tho it has been laid out lavishly it is 
going to yield lavish returns. In _ the 
establishment of industries or in their 
development in the Hawaiian Islands there 
has been no sign of investors or colonizers 
being satisfied with what is second best. 
Honolulu is handsome and modern, with 
first-rate roads and up-to-date electric 
ears; it is equipped with light and power 
as tho it were the first instead of one of 
the latest of American cities. The fac- 
tories, which grow to be huge in size, have 
the last appliances in effective plant. 

I don’t know of any places in the world 
where people, brown or white, live more 
easily than in America’s two colonies in 
the Pacific. Salaries are good for the white 
man and for the white girl. Living is 
not costly in either place. In Honolulu 
I met a business man’s secretary, a girl, 
whose salary was £400 a year, and she 
could live as cheaply as any girl typist 
or clerk in Sydney. A good stenographer 
is hardly likely to receive less than the 
equivalent of £5 a week, and she has a 
mighty pleasant time, because the island 
is lovely, the social life is happy, and the 
percentage of automobiles to population is 
very high. Hawaii is by no means a bad 
place to be poor in, but it is hard to find 
any one who has to be poor. 

This condition is not brought about by 
Government or anybody else spending a 
whole lot of money wastefully and without 
return. The working population of Hawaii 
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does take a rake-off from resident mil- 
lionaires and from free-spending tourists, 
but it makes most of its money from the 
results of its industry. One great fact in 
development which citizens of the United 
States understand is that money spent on 
essentials is bound to pay itself back. A 
new city has got to have proper light and 
water, and trams and railways and roads, 
and well-built streets, and decent tele- 
phones, and substantial harbors, and ware- 
houses and bridges. It can not go ahead 
fast if it slommicks itself into a lot of 
Chinese makeshifts. 

When you look at’ Honolulu, with all 
its beauties and its conveniences, its 
modern-paved streets, its handsome parks, 
its schools and playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of many nations, please do not ask 
yourself, ‘““‘How could the colony afford 
all these things?’’ Those are the things 
which pay for themselves; not in the first 
five minutes, maybe, but in the course of a 
little time they always give back their 
value. 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands 
contains native Hawaiians and Japanese 
and Chinese and Filipinos, and a good 
number of Portuguese, and some negroes, 
and the American over all. The Japanese 
are the most numerous individual section, 
and they are not loved by any of the others. 
For one thing, they suffer from that uneasy 
truculence which has been developed by 
their countrymen at home. 

One learns from the common plebeian of 
Hawaii that his unpleasant friend, the Jap, 
is fond of boasting that before long he 
will own the islands. As a national boast 
this is ridiculous. The suggestion of 
Japan stepping forward to offer violence 
to a mighty giant like the United States is 
wholly absurd; but the every-day Jap 
in Honolulu hasn’t realized that fact as 
fully as have his military rulers in Tokyo. 





ILLNESS PLUCKED HIM FROM 
INSURANCE AND HURLED 
HIM INTO FICTION 

OME sixteen years ago a man of medi- 

cine informed George Allan England, 
the magazine writer, that he had tubercu- 
losis and nephritis, that his system was 
generally depleted, and that he had only 
about two years more to live. ‘It sounded 
like a sentence of death,’’ says Mr. England, 
but, tho the judgment passed upon him 
apparently cut off all hope, he has contin- 
ued to live to this day, hasn’t a symptom 
of tuberculosis, and tells us that he has at- 
tended the funeral of the good doctor who 
gave him such a brief period in which to 
When the doc- 
tor had announced his verdict, says Mr. 
England, the dismal prospect it outlined 
dazed him. He stumbled out of the doc- 
tor’s office and went apart to think things 
over, in the gloomiest frame of mind he 
had ever known. He had little 
would have to give up his job with an in- 
surance company, and in the apparent hope- 


remain among the living. 


money, 


lessness of the situation he could discern 
no glimmer of a way out. When he reached 
home and talked the matter over with his 
wife, they decided to put up a fight. Mrs. 
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Don't Rub It In 


Every man owes something to society. He might as well not have been 
born as to leave the world no better off than when he found it. 


I have dedicated my life to teaching men the futility and harmfulness of 
rubbing in shaving lather with fingers. 

At first thought, that may seem a humble purpose, and yet, with my 
work hardly begun, over a million and a half men are a little happier each 
morning and more bearable at breakfast, because they have shaved 
according to my new code. 

Of course I have a selfish motive because you have to use Mennen 
Shaving Cream to get my kind of shave. 

Without wanting to get into an argument with the Government, I will 
admit that we own the tightest little monopoly in the world—for once a man 
has learned to shave rightly with Mennen’s, there’s no more chance of his 
switching to another Shaving Cream than there is for the recent Kaiser to 
become a naturalized Belgian. 

The trouble with rubbing in the lather is that the friction raises microscopic blisters 
which the razor slices, causing those. painful blood spots which have darkened men’s lives 
since the early Egyptians learned to shave with bronze knives. 

No rubbing—no friction—no inflamed skin. 

Mennen’s is one lather that not only doesn’t have to be rubbed in but to get best 
results you must not rub it in with the fingers. 

Three minutes with a brush revolving at low speed will take the fight out of the scrap- 
piest beard that ever bristled. Your jaws emerge from Mennen lather so soft and cool 
and free from burning that you would swear you hadn’t shaved at all—if your skin wasn’t 
as smooth and beardless as a baby’s. : 

Hundreds of my friends have learned of the tonic effects of cold water because Mennen’s 
works great with cold water. 

I’ll compete with your druggist to the extent of sending a demonstrator tube for 12 
cents. Then he will sell you a giant tube for 50 cents. 


° 
Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. fV.J. U.S.A. 
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PENCIL 


HOSE who want smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads 
select the matchless VENUS 
—perfect for exacting work— 
a comfort in drawing and 


writing. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
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6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8SH. 
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Plain Ends, per doz., $1 
Rubber Ends, per pe 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world, 


American 
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New York 
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England’s girlhood home was away up in 
the Maine woods, and thither they repaired. 
Conditions there were extremely primitive. 
Too weak for productive work, and with 
nothing to occupy his time, the future 
writer, fresh from New York City, found 
life in the wilderness something of a night- 
mare. “‘All the amusement my wife and I 
could find to keep us from going plumb 
erazy up there in the solitude was to slide 
down hill on a rough toboggan I made, or 
burn up old pine stumps on the mountain- 
sides, or look for spruce-gum, or walk up 
and down the little mill railroad and ‘play 
to pretend’ it led somewhere,” he says. 
Nevertheless, his health began to improve. 
The mountain air was a good tonic. He 
grew whiskers, and began to gain in weight 
and strength. But he was low in his mind, 
and he had some reason to be, as he ex- 
plains in The New Success (New York): 


There wasn’t a red cent of cash to be 


“had. We were expecting a baby pretty 


soon—and this, in a drafty old farmhouse 
in mid-winter, far from a doctor and with- 
out evon the ordinary amenities of life. 
We thought and talked and planned, and 
got nowhere. And daily we learned the 
truth of Dante’s lines that— 

There are no harder stairs to climb, nor 

bitterer bread 
To eat than those of charity. 


Two years before I was graduated an 
A.M. from Harvard, with a magna cum 
laude, the first Bowdoin Prize, and a Phi- 
Beta-Kappa key. Now I had sunk to look 
like an outrageous tramp; I was living on 
the bounty of my wife’s relatives; and a 
child was expected. Those days and nights 
of misery, that long, horrible winter of in- 
tense Maine cold, isolation, and privation 
ean never be forgotten. A man can hardly 
pass through worse, and survive. 

Toward the end of winter, I went into a 
lumber-camp to live a while in my quest 
for health. My wife was left at the farm. 
I had been in camp only a week when news 
eame through that I must return at once. 
One unforgetable day I sledged and 
tramped through the snow, twenty-five 
miles out of the deep woods, in zero weather 


| toreach the plantation. Thereafter I stood 
| by, with a tired country doctor, to fight for 


the life of wife and child. 

Among the things that grated most were 
the gibes of the farmers about the futility 
of “book-larnin’.””. A down-and-out city 
man in an out-of-the-way rural district 
gets about as much understanding and 
sympathy as a mouse would if ‘‘visiting 
Feline Union No. 57,” we are told. Writ- 
ing for the local papers was attempted. 
“They were glad of my work,’ says Mr. 
England, but the only remuneration was 
stamped envelopes in which to send in the 
items. Then, all of a sudden, just when 
Hope was calling loudly for the undertaker, 
the idea struck him that he might write 
stories for the magazines— 

I had had training as a writer. In col- 
lege I had learned how to express my 
thoughts. I understood something of 
dramatic values. All I lacked was experi- 





ence. Well, wasn’t I now getting experi- 
ence of life; and bitter experience at that? 

My work with the insurance company 
had been the writing of advertising mat- 
ter. Surely that was a good training for 
the imagination—first-class preparation for 
the writing of fiction. And I had a type- 
writer that, if coaxed and made love to, 
would sometimes turn out readable copy. 
I oiled up the typewriter and decided that 
the world was my oyster. 

Tho I live to be 1024, I shall never for- 
get that first story I wrote in the battle for 
freedom. My health was still only tenta- 
tive, but I had enough strength to allow 
me to work. The story, I remember, was 
written in pencil on old wrapping-paper, 
because I had only a few sheets of good 
white paper and had to save those for the 
finished copy. Laboriously I wrote that 
tale—a five-thousand-word story of ad- 
venture. It took me a long time, but I 
stuck to it. All the time Fate stood be- 
hind me with lash in hand—smiling! 

I copied the story on my few sheets of 
good paper, and scraped up a few maravedi 
to send it to Collier’s. In a while an 
answer came back. 

Oh, Lord, that answer! No, I can’t 
forget the tense moment when I hooked 
it out of the R. F. D. box in the snow, 
tore it open, and gulped it at a glance. 
Oh, heart, be still! The story had brought 
me a hundred dollars! 

Self-respect came back. I shaved, got 
wife and self some clothes, paid some board, 
and walked upright like a man once more. 
I understood that the key to life lay in 
my hand and that I had found the lock. 
I could write stories! 

I wrote lots of stories then, on the old 
machine that had to be ecajoled. All at 
onee my eyes were opened. I found 
stories everywhere, waiting and ready to 
be written. The farmers themselves fur- 
nished me material; their simple, narrow 
lives, their joys and sorrows, their ab- 
surdities, their dickerings, loves, hates, 
doings of all kinds. Why, here was life 
just waiting to be revealed! 

I wrote lots of stories, right off the bat, 
mostly all dealing with Maine life. They 
all sold. Every one. And nice blue and 
pink checks began showing their per- 
forated ends, when I ripped open en- 
velops from New York. 


Of all glad words of tongue or pen, 
The gladdest, “By gum, a check again!”’ 


My sales-book for the first month of this 
beatific resurrection showed $265 in the 
receipt column. That, to my startled 
eyes, made Standard Oil look like the 
dividend-report of a Parsee pauper. Next 
month was still better. Friend Farmer’s 
gibes took a hike out back of the wood- 
pile and jbursted wide open. ‘Book- 
larnin’, by the gret horn spoon! might hev 
suthin’ inta it, arter all.” But then, they 
all agreed, it wouldn’t last. When it did, 
they collapsed and said ‘“‘they’d allus 
knowed, all ‘long, as how that doggone 
city feller would git goin’, ef he only had a 
chanst.”’ Springtime brought gladness in 
several forms, the sweetest of which was 
to be able to tell the farmers about where 
they got off. 

Then Bob Davis—Robert H. Davis, 
managing editor of the Munsey publica- 
tions—took a hand. He took a couple 
of my stories and asked for more, and I 
sent more; and when he went fishing in 
Maine that summer he invited me to a 
pow-wow. I went home with a Munsey 
contract in my boot-leg and the joy flag 
spiked to the mizzen. 

Not all my problems were solved or all 
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Your Roof is not Finished 


Unless it has a Wearing Surface— 


When planning to cover any flat-roofed 
building, remember this— 


No matter how good the roofing is, unless it 
has a wearing top surface, such as gravel, 
slag or tile, it is like a book without a cover— 
it isn’t finished. 


That is why, when The Barrett Specification 
was worked out years ago, the engineers insisted 
‘not only that it should be built up of the two most 
serviceable roofing materials in the world—pitch 
and felt in alternate layers—but that it should have 
a top-wearing-surface of gravel, slag or tile. 


It is imperative that-every flat roof have such 
a wearing surface— 


To protect the roofing materials from the direct 
destructive action of rain, snow, ice and sun. 


To form a wearing-surface to protect the roofing 
materials from scuffing feet and the dragging of heavy 
objects over the roof. 


To make the roof highly fire resistant so as to secure 
the base rate of fire insurance. 


Guaranteed for 20 Years 


It is because Barrett Specification Roofs are 
built up thus carefully, with a foundation of Specifica- 
tion Felt and Pitch in five alternate layers, protected 


Barrett Specification Roof on Pierce-A 
Car Com any’ Ss Building, Diwwest Aen ne 
N.Y. his building was constructed from plans 


drawn by the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. Gener: 
Contractors: Aberthaw Construction Mn anaad 

ston, Mass. Roofers: Jameson Roofing Company, 
Buffalo,N.Y. The wares of this roof is 24,200 sq. ft. 
over concrete roof deck. 


by a substantial wearing-surface of gravel, slag or 
tile, that-we offer to guarantee them for 20 years. 


The guarantee is in the form of a Surety Bond, 
which we offer on all roofs of fifty* squaressor more 
in towns of 25,000 population or over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is available. 
Our only requirement is that the roofing contractor 
shall be approved by us. 


= to make sure of the Right Kind of Roof 


' To make certain that your roof will be built ac- 
cording to the best scientific roofing principles, ewith 
20 years of service guaranteed, you have only to insert 
in your building specifications this paragraph: 


“The roof shall be laid according to The 
Barrett Specification, dated May 1, 1916, and 
the roofing contractor shall secure for me 
(or us) the 20-Year Guaranty Bond therein 
mentioned.” 


Copies of The Barrett Specification, with roof- 
ing diagrams, will be mailed free upon request. 
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the most important not for you to Stealer 


The brakes loom up as the most vital part of an automobile, for upon 
the brakes depends your ability to stop, slow down, or “‘hold’’ on the hills. 
Wise motorists are particular about brake lining. They may take a chance 
with other equipment, but when it comes to the brakes, they use Raybestos. 
Do your brakes “hold”? Do you feel them “bite”’ and grip when you 
press the pedal? In other words, have you fullest confidence in your brakes? 
If there’s any doubt, line them with Raybestos. It WEARS and WEARS 
and WEARS. What's more to the point, it’s guaranteed to WEAR 
one year no matter how far you travel. 








Look for the Silver Edge 





The Raybestos Company Bridgeport Conn. 
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roads made easy. No. Many tribulations were still in store. 
The path of the writer is not an attar-dripping wallow of 
roses. Far from that! But so far as life and health and a 
profession were concerned, the tide was doing a Bay of Fundy 
marathon—up, up, up. 

From that day to this I have never done anything seriously 
for a living except tell lies in the form of fiction. To blow the 
little old horn, I have sold about three hundred short stories, 
twenty-five serials, innumerable newspaper articles and essays, 
and have had eleven volumes published. Life has smiled on 
me, inthe main. The ‘T. B.” has never returned. I don’t even 
feel that I have to knock wood when I think about it. I face 
the future with as much confidence as any one can who isn’t 
absolutely entrenched behind money-bags. 

Fate knew best. Fate took me by the neck and flung me 
into this work—forced me to it withthe whips of necessity. Fate 
had to knock me down, to make me get into the right line of 
work, but it got me there. If I'd kept my health, or if I'd 
had any money, I might have kept right on in the insurance 
business. I shudder when I think of that! 





ALARMED BRITISH “WETS” START A 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST “PUSSY- 
FOOT” JOHNSON 


HE DEMON RUM has been snickering for a year 

at the efforts of ‘‘Pussyfoot’’ Johnson to oust him from 

the British Isles; but now it appears that the demon has 
quit his levity, has got his back up, and is lashing his tail, pre- 
paratory to jumping on * Pussyfoot” and his followers with all- 
fours in a mighty effort to squelch the dire menace which, it has 
become apparent even to the demon, threatens the Briton’s 
sacred right to drink what, where, when, and how much he 
pleases. The English forces of moisture are organizing breath- 
lessly and in deadly earnest, we learn, with the end in view 
of launching a nation-wide drive against the “drys.” It 
seems that what has brought things to a climax is the report 
that the ‘‘drys”’ of the United States have raised a $50,000,000 
fund in our own parched but sinfully affluent land to be used 
in an unholy attempt to force prohibition upon the reluctant 
Britishers. Of course, it is denied that any such sum has 
been raised for propaganda outside the United States. ‘‘Dry”’ 
leaders say the money is to be used to enforce prohibition in 
America, altho they admit, upon cross-examination, that a 
part of it may be used in other places where it will do the most 
good. Hence, it appears there is something in the report after 
all. Furthermore, ‘‘Pussyfoot” is coming back, stronger than 
ever, after his recovery from the effects of the ‘“‘rag”’ tendered 
him by the London medical students last fall, which cost the 
doughty Yankee prohibitionist an eye. That unfortunate “rag” 
seems to have acted in the manner of an outrageous boomerang 
so far as the ‘“‘wets’’ were concerned. From treating ‘* Pussy- 
foot”? as a joke England has come to admire him, tho a lot of 
Englishmen still resent his efforts in the direction of what they 
consider an invasion of their “‘liberties.’”” In a recent article 
in the New York Tribune, Frank W. Getty, a European corre- 
spondent, gives an outline of the antiprohibition campaign 
planned by the British ‘‘wets.”” The Brewers’ Association, 
the Whisky Association, and the National Trade Defense Asso- 
ciation are the organizations taking the lead in the eampaign. 
As a preliminary step they have begun to advertise in the papers, 
their first ad reading as follows: 


Prohibition is producing its inevitable results in America. 
Unable to obtain safe and pure spirits. the people have become 
an easy prey to the purveyors of poisonous substitutes. Under 
similar conditions the recent tragic events in the United States 
might be repeated here. Consumers of whisky should demand 
the strictest guaranties that their supplies are genuine and 
beyond suspicion. 

Government restrictions upon thé sale of whisky of unques- 
tioned quality are only less harmful than prohibition, as they 
create a shortage and an unequal distribution among the different 
elasses of the community. The public has an inherent right 
to an adequate supply of their favorite beverage. There are 
no finer spirits than Scotch and Irish whiskies, which stand for 
purity and dependability throughout the world. 
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In the best interests of the nation the duty of the Government 
is to protect the consumers—not to prohibit or restrict. This 
duty is accepted in regard to food. Margarine, for example, 
must not be sold as butter, and a standard of quality is rigorously 
enforced in other foods of common consumption. Scotch and 
Irish whiskies have established for themselves a standard of 
quality and purity which the Government should protect against 
the possibility of adulteration. 

The Whisky Association, which represents all the distillers 
and leading blenders of the United Kingdom, urges upon con- 
sumers the necessity for vigilance and discrimination in the 
purchase of their supplies. Definite guaranties that whisky 
offered for sale is wholly Scotch or Irish should be obtained, and 
no foreign blend should be accepted. 


It seems that just as America has furnished ammunition for 
the fight thus far put up in England by the ‘‘drys,”’ so we will 
be called upon to assist in the fight of the ‘‘wets.’’ Ideas will be 
borrowed from the antiprohibition forces who have been in 
operation here, futile tho their efforts seem to have been, and 
America will provide liquor speakers, leaflets, and other propa- 


ganda material. Further: 


The ‘‘wets’’ are not completely organized and no full dis- 
closure of their plans is to be made at present, but as a start a 
large output of pamphlets and bill-board posters has been 
arranged. Britain’s ‘‘pubs”’ are to be papered with propaganda 
on a seale rivaling the recruiting literature of war-time. To 
enlist the support of that section of the community which 
rarely uses the bars and wine-rooms, but buys wine, beer, and 
spirits for home-consumption, propaganda labels will be affixt 
to bottles. One of these, on a bottle of ale purchased yesterday, 
reads: 

“Local veto is the thin edge of the prohibition wedge. 

“If prohibition wins there will be no more beer.” 

Whisky-bottles are more difficult to find, but they are said to 
bear similar warnings with regard to whisky. 

The United Kingdom Alliance has been carrying on its work 
for half a century. There have always been prohibitionists in 
England, but their efforts have been not only futile, but ignored. 
In 1920, for the first time, the ‘“‘trade’’ feels called upon to 
defend itself. 

With the coming into force this year of the Scottish Temper- 
ance Act, which grants the choice of local option to towns in 
Scotland, the first real prohibition fight in the British Isles 
will be put up. ‘“*‘Pussyfoot’’ Johnson and Mrs. Lloyd George 
and others have already begun their campaign. The organ- 
ized license trade is secretly building up a large defense fund 
to provide the means of conducting an antiprohibition campaign. 
All saloon-keepers, glorified in the British Isles by the title of 
publican, are canvassed, each has to contribute his bit to the 
eause. Some of the largest whisky corporations subscribe 
thousands of pounds; the-brewers pledge nearly a million in 
event of a crisis; ‘‘wet”’ secretariats are established in different 
parts of Seotland. 

Antiprohibition demonstrations have been arranged for the 
coming months. Loecal-option plebiscites are scheduled for 
May, and before that time the ‘“‘wet’’ whips will be busy in 
most of the townships. The campaigning just before the 
polling will not be handled with gloves; feeling among the anti- 
prohibitionists runs high. It will not be surprizing if violence 
characterizes many of the elections. 

The chief propaganda of the National Trade Defense Asso- 
ciation will, | am told, be devoted not so much to defending 
the trade as in attempting to persuade the public that its liberty 
is imperiled. The story of the $50,000,000 of American money 
which was to be used to make ‘‘Old England Dry” will be kept 
before the public, in order that no opportunity of pointing out 
that it is America which is interfering in this matter for purely 
‘‘dog in the manger” purposes may be lost. 

The “wet” forces, we are told, will attempt to persuade the 
British public that such efforts as the American “‘drys”’ are 
putting forth to force prohibition on England are based on the 
“We can 
quite imagine a thifsty and exasperated Yankee resolving that 
if he can have no drink the Britisher shall have none either,” 


well-known principle that ‘‘misery loves company.” 


is the way they put it. Also: 


We should be so much obliged if our good, kind friends in 
America would refrain from doing us good. Unregenerate 
creatures that we are, we do not like it, and we have a sort of 
idea that they might find enough to occupy them at home. How, 
for instance, about reforming the morals of New Orleans or the 
municipal activities of Philadelphia? Anybody would think 
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that would give them enough to go on with before coming 
between us and our beer. 

Apparently, however, they do not think so, and a tremendous 
“drive” is to be set going in the United States to obtain suffi- 
cient money to equip our own faddists with the means for drying 
us up. We dare say they will get it, for the fox who has lost 
his tail is generally quite willing to assist in the decaudation of 
the rest. All the same, we do not think the plan will be suc- 
cessful. Our people are impatient of foreign interference, and 
if once it becomes known that our teetotal organizations are 
living on American money, they will hear about it from the 
workingman. 

If America likes to be pussyfooted out of her freedom, that 
is her affair, but we value ours and we propose to eat and drink 
what we like, even at the cost'of lacerating the tender feelings 
of the whole Johnson tribe. America intends, we understand, 
to send over $50,000,000 to stimulate the drying process. Well, 
let her send it along, it will be quite welcome, and we could 
even do with a bit more. But whether it will make us teetotal 
is quite another pair of sleeves. 


Mr. Getty then furnishes the following review of the general 
situation with reference to liquor in Britain: 


There is good ground for the ‘‘wet”’ fears. The prohibition 
movement will increase its activities a hundredfold this year. 
For the present, in view of the Jocal prejudice against American 
intervention in the matter, American speakers will not be 
invited on a large scale. 

‘*Pussyfoot’”’ Johnson, who is at present resting at the sea- 
shore after the disastrous effects of the ‘“‘rag’’ in London last 
fall, will continue, however. All the ill effects which he suffered 
from the mobbing at the hands of London medical students 
have reacted in his favor. He has lost an eye, but he has gained 
the esteem of the country. It can not in fairness be said, how- 
ever, that his cause has won many supporters. 

Unquestionably, the British attitude toward ‘ Pussyfoot”’ 
changed as a result of the attack. From laughing at him (not 
one in a million Britishers knew him by sight before the affair) 
England has come to admire him personally, but the majority 
of the population still feels very seriously on the question of 
prohibition. Drink is much more of a “‘right”’ over here than 
it ever was in the United States. 

Johnson expects to take up active speaking once more. His 
health was naturally seriously impaired, but he declares he feels 
quite strong enough ‘‘to go on with the good work.” 

It is believed in England that the world-prohibition campaign 
which is about to start was planned last summer in Washington. 
An advance agent, who has recently arrived in England, is 
Prof. John A. Nichols, who described himself as ‘‘ Foreign Field- 
Secretary of the International Reform Bureau.’’ He announces 
that a great antialeohol league has been formed, which includes 
the Anti-Saloon League and other temperance organizations of 
America, the United Kingdom Alliance in England, the Per- 
missive Bill Association in Seotland, and various other organiza- 
tions in New Zealand, Australia, and other foreign countries. 

The World League Against Alcoholism will hold its second 
international conference in Edinburgh next September, with the 
object, it is said, of bringing all the weight of its opinion and 
influence, and probably money, to bear on the Scottish electorate 
before the first elections under the new local-option measure 
take place. 

The attitude of labor toward the coming fight is uncertain. 
The average worker can safely be said to favor his beer, yet he 
also favors temperance reform, and I think that labor will be 
found to be about as divided on the subject as any other section 
of the community. 

From other sources it is apparent that if Mr. Johnson from 
America is distinetly persona non grata with many Britishers, 
he has been received by others as nothing less than a great 
evangel bringing the promise of a better day to Britain. Late 
in January he was tendered a great ‘‘complimentary luncheon” 
in London. On the platform, ‘‘rank beyond rank, were minis- 
ters and laymen prominently indentified with temperance work.” 
Resolutions were moved congratulating the people of the United 
States, and the people of Scotland ‘‘on.the victory of local 
option.” At the words, ‘“‘We congratulate America,” a wave 
of cheering, we are told, ‘“‘compelled him to pause for quite a 
minute.”’. The British Weekly (London) devotes two edlumns 
to this celebration, chiefly in honor of Mr. Johnson. There 
we read: 


Saturday’s immense gathering at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, was London’s tribute to that gallant temperance 
leader and heroic sufferer, Mr. W. E. Johnson, known to an 


admiring world as ‘‘Pussyfoot.’’ Prohibition day in America 
was ‘‘Pussyfoot’’ day in London. .Long before 3 p.m. the main 
hall presented the same appearance as on Sunday evenings. 
Every place was occupied, and the audience, as a steward 
told me, consisted entirely of ticket-holders. Altho it might 
have seemed incredible that any decent man would wish to 
interrupt or insult an American guest who had endured so much 
for his faith, the organizers of the Strength of Britain Move- 
ment very wisely insisted that every ticket should bear its 
owner’s signature. I can testify to the care shown in examining 
the tickets of early comers, but as the long cues streamed up 
the main staircase at 2:30 some undesirables must have got 
into the central baleony. 

Above the organ we read the legend: ‘‘Pussyfoot’s eye will 
make England dry, 1920. England to be dry 1925.” 

On the platform, rank beyond rank, were ministers and laymen 
prominently identified with temperance work. The Rev. S. W. 
Hughes sat in a back row near the Rev. John Wilson, of Wool- 
wich. Ministers were scattered in every part of the area, and 
their cheers rang out strongly in the repeated ovations given 
to Mr. Johnson. The proceedings opened with the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” adapted to the prohibition campaign. 
Dr. Meyer gave thanks for the epoch-making decision of the 
American people. The chairman, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, who, 
like other eminent doctors, is still in khaki, made a short, im- 
pressive speech, which was heartily applauded. He moved a 
resolution congratulating the people of the United States on the 
step they have taken, and the people of Scotland on the victory 
of local option. Sir Alfred has been known for a generation as 
one of the most zealous total abstainers in Britain, and the note 
of rejoicing was heard in every sentence. At the words, ‘‘We 
congratulate America,” a wave of cheering compelled him to 
pause for quite a minute. 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, of Labrador. who seconded, belongs to 
the race of Christian pioneers. London knows and admires 
him, and he received an upstanding weleome. Referring to Mr. 
Johnson’s eye, he said Nelson had to lose an eye before he could 
stand upon a column. ‘‘Mr. Johnson is going to stand on a 
column a hundred years hence.” 

Dr. Grenfell told sad stories from his own experience in Poplar 
Hospital and elsewhere of the fatalities caused by drunkenness 
in the homes of the poor. In Labrador, he said no liquor 
business could be started except by permission of the magistrate. 
‘*T was the magistrate, so we went for prohibition.” 

Dr. Grenfell is grayer than when he last visited London, but 
his alert figure retains its youthful elasticity. Among the dis- 
tinguished men in the front row, he and Dr. Saleeby seem types 
of superabundant energy. 

When the chairman declared the resolution carried unanimous- 
ly, there came the first hint ofetrouble. Cries of protest broke 
forth, and seven dissentients revealed themselves in the galleries. 

As Mr. Johnson rose to respond, the audience rose with him, 
and musical honors testified to his popularity. London has 
never entertained a guest who is more emphatically ‘‘a jolly 
good fellow.”’ Plump, benevolent, and smiling, he has a sunny, 
Pickwickian temperament. There is fortunately no visible 
trace of his terrible injury. <A glass eye has replaced the missing 
one, and he wears ordinary spectacles. A few rude persons in 
the galleries dared to interrupt him, but volunteers were immedi- 
ately called for, and after several sharp tussles the miscreants 
were bundled out of the hall into the arms of a body of police 
who were waiting outside in readiness for contingencies. Three 
of the troublers fought desperately. Mr. Johnson did not resume 
his seat, but stood ealmly facing his adversaries. Perhaps he 
was recalling the day when he broke up a criminal gang in Okla- 
homa, and when the saloon-keepers had a price of $3,000 on his 
head. A question had been asked him in writing about the 
$75,000,000 alleged to have been invested by English share- 
holders in Anglo-American breweries. Have not these share- 
holders, it was asked, a right to compensation? Mr. Johnson 
replied, first, that the money had been invested in German- 
American breweries. It was at this point that the turbulence 
broke out. When it subsided ‘‘Pussyfoot” explained that 
most of these big breweries had been put to other uses, and were 
making large profits. Full facts on these points should be laid 
before the public. The question was also put: ‘‘Were the 
legislatures authorized to pass this dishonest act of spoliation?”’ 
Mr. Johnson gave figures as to the huge majorities which backed 
the nation’s demand. It is these figures, we may add, not loose 
rhetoric, which the temperance societies should print in their 
programs and leaflets. Nothing is more wanted than a brief, 
concise, and accurate history of the prohibition movement in the 
States, from its inception to its triumph. Two short works, 
*“Pussyfoot’s Paws” and ‘‘Where Will Britain Be in Five Years’ 
Time?” were sold at the Central Hall, but neither seems to meet 
the need. 

Mr. Johnson’s personal popularity is at its height. ‘‘ Almost 
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YOUR BOY 


AS your boy’s voice begun to change? 

Has he commenced wearing sus- 

penders? Is his first pair of long 

trousers just around the corner, so to speak? 

Then his yearning for a gun demands your 
attention. 





He will get hold of one sooner or later 
it is his natural instinct. He needs your 
help now. Earn his lifelong gratitude and 
add to your own pleasure and self-esteem 
by giving him the proper start. 

Naturally, you want him to become a good 
shot—to be trusted to handle a gun properly 
under all circumstances. Just as a boy 
should learn to swim. 


He must be taught. 


Any older person may act as instructor 
who will properly supervise his shooting and 
impress upon him the right principles. 
These can easily be obtained in printed 
form, with illustrations, at any hardware or 
sporting-goods store that sells Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 

Or your boy may receive his instructions 
through membership in the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, for which there is no 
charge. And he can shoot for the W. J. R. C. 
medals and diplomas—Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter, and Expert Rifleman—regardless 
of where he practices or receives instructions. 


Teach him yourself if possible. A boy’s 


SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SHOOT 


best shooting instructor is his father. And 
the companionship developed between them 
when they share the sport is rarely equaled 
in any other pastime. 

If you would like to teach a few other boys 
to shoot along with him—a good plan, stim- 
ulating. effort—your dealer will obtain a 
complimentary W. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
Manual for you. It will give you the com- 
plete W. J. R. C. program, including full 
details concerning how to conduct the tests 
for the medals already mentioned, one of 
which is awarded any boy who makes the 
required score. 

Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 caliber Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in 
the above illustration, is the most popular 
boy’s rifle. But if you prefer one of the 
single-shot models, you can depend upon its 
being equally accurate. The steel in all 
Winchester barrels is of uniform quality and 
all are bored alike. 

Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester 
Rifle—or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, 
containing everything needed, including 
ammunition. Get out on the range along 
with him, improve your acquaintance, and 
brush up your own shooting. 

* We invite you to write to us for any ad- 
ditional information or advice you may wish. 





e xe Winchester .22 Caliber 
yyy Repeating Rifle, Model 06 

































WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*: NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Motor Trucks 


Whether bad roads are encountered only once in a while, 
or are a normal condition met every day, your motor truck 
should be able to ignore them completely. 

One of the chief virtues of Patriot Motor Trucks is their 
ability to “hit the low spots” as serenely and undisturbed 
as though the miles of mud holes were smooth-surfaced 
pavement. 

Patriot Motor Trucks are equally indifferent to conditions 
of road, load and weather. They do their work willingly “and 
well, whether running on a paved highway or through sloughs 
of stiff, clinging mud. 

Designed for rough work, built for bad roads, Patriot 
Motor Trucks everywhere are making unusual records for 
extraordinary performance in every kind of service on the 
farm and in the city. 

Glad to send you the new 
Patriot Catalog. Write for it. 
HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers 
1405 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Revere Model Lincoln Model Washington Model 
1500 to 2500 Ibs. 3000 to 5000 Ibs. 5000 to 7500 !bs. 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 
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thou persuadest me to be a Britisher,”’ he 
said at the beginning of his speech, and at 
the end, “I’ve had a good time—a very 
good time.” ‘‘You’re a sport,’’ came the 
emphatic answer from his hearers. Very 
striking was his sentence: ‘‘We are putting 
into practise the ideals of liberty we have 
learned from you.” 

Dr. Saleeby, Mrs. Oliver, and the Rev. J. 
Tolefree Parr showed themselves powerful 
advocates of the cause. 








AN AMERICAN RUBS UP AGAINST 
EUROPE’S MONETARY SYSTEM 


O have your pockets full of money 
and not know what it is worth, with 
the exception of the counterfeit, is a novel, 
and perhaps somewhat irritating, expe- 
rience for a graduate of all the A. I. B. 
courses and an authority on notes and 
contracts. When Professor C.S. Tappaan, 
LL.D., instructor in law at the University 
of Southern California, went to Europe he 
knew exactly what a dollar, greenback or 
silver, was worth, and the jingle of coin 
in his pockets afforded a pleasant, satisfying 
sound. But in Europe, where he loaded 
up on coins of silver, bronze, tin, and iron, 
and on bills good and bills counterfeit, 
he did not know from one day to another 
whether he had enough to buy a meal or 
was a pauper. Some others have had a 
like experience. One might be a rich man 
in one city and be without the price of a 
bed in the next. 
Proféssor Tappaan recites in The Coast 
Banker (San Francisco) some of his ex- 
periences, and tells us: 


The first thing that imprest me was the 
seemingly feverish desire of the average 
small tradesman to find out what money 
was worth. I rather think that if a cus- 
tomer came into a bank in this country 
and asked what dollars were worth, some 
one would ring for the wagon and the in- 
quirer would land in the psychopathic 
ward; but that is a question asked a hun- 
dred times a day of the Continental banker 
—‘*What are franes worth to-day?” 

Then,again, the overworked window man 
in the average American bank has to pass 
judgment upon the validity of the indorse- 
ment of a bunch of checks, and perhaps 
eount some small change and a few bills. 
Now, take the case, on the other hand, of 
his European brother—checks are so 
searce that when some one brings one in 
they lock the door and all have a good look 

-but money, so called, is of every kind, 
hue, and description, from a small bit of 
pasteboard that looks like the old-time 
milk - ticket to beautiful chromos large 
enough to use as a tidy on the Morris 
chair in the parlor; and as for coin, you get 


it issued by six or seven different countries, . 


made of silver, bronze, tin, and iron—some 
good, some bad; and then, to add to the 
joy of the oceasion, one, at least, of the 
warring governments spent much of its 
time issuing counterfeits. 

Then this is not all, for every depart- 
ment, or State we would call them, has 
acquired a robust and hard-working print- 
ing-press with which it issues money of its 
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own, which is payable at a place named 
therein in very small print and upon certain 
conditions stated. This departmental 
money is of some thirty or forty different 
kinds, and is only to be redeemed, as a rule, 
in the particular bailiwick where you re- 
ceive it. It looks a good deal like soap 
coupons, and is about as easy to count. If 
you are a real good fellow you will sort this 
money out, pin it into packets of ten, and 
patech-up the disabled bills with adhesive 
tape. The paper used in all foreign bills, 
except Bank of England notes, is of very 
inferior quality. 

In traveling about if you are not careful 
you will find your pockets full of money 
which has only a value as a souvenir, be- 
cause what is good in Bordeaux is value- 
less as a purchasing medium in the next 
city. 

The result of all this is that when you 
make a deposit with your banker, you have 
to estimate what it is worth, and about 
ten days or two weeks later it is up to you 
to go back to the bank and check over the 
returns, which may be many francs either 
over or under. 

They have some customs, however, 
which I think would be popular with the 
employees of American banks, notably 
two hours closing at lunch time, and tea 
and biscuit at 3:30. 

There was one thing that imprest me 
greatly, however. That was the fact 
of the uniform courtesy which bank em- 
ployees, one and all, extended to foreigners. 
You could not get sore with them, even 
tho your account never balanced and your 
monthly statement looked like a four-page 
newspaper. Their system may have its 
good features, but still the U. S. A. for 
mine. 





THE JAZZY, MONEY-MAD SPOT WHERE 
MOVIES ARE MADE 

HE guileless tourist from Oshkosli or 

Osawatomie who goes to Los Angeles 
to see the sights and hear the tales finds 
almost immediately upon his arrival that 
the biggest attraction of the City of Angels 
to-day is not, as it once was, the marvelous 
climate, but the gigantic movie industry 
that has grown up on the edge of the town. 
All sightseers are urged to go out and see 
the vast machinery in operation, where one 
hundred and sixty companies are frenziedly 
grinding out thousands of miles of hectic 
gelatin plays designed to furnish edifica- 
tion for the millions of movie fans who 
dwell in this broad land. - If the pilgrim 
is of sufficient importance in this world, 
he is not only urged to see the movie city, 
but the authorities make it a point to take 
him there. Thus, we learn that when 
his Majesty of Belgium recently visited Los 
Angeles, the Mayor of that live-wire burg 
commandeered a squadron of motors and 
whirled the royal visitor and his suite out 
to the movie-factories. It is said the 
King called at the residence of ‘‘ Doug’ 
Fairbanks, but the latter was out, falling 


, 


down a thousand-foot precipice or some- 
thing. There was much else to see, how- 
ever, for, according to all accounts, there 
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i! Let Foster teach 
wins i you—free—in a 
‘Siig few minutes! 
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ERE are the complete 
rules of Auction Bridge 
—so simplified that any 


one can now learn to play in a 

few minutes. We will mail a copy 

free to everybody sending 20 

cents for “The Official Rules of 
Card Games’’—the 250-page card- 
playing encyclopaedia, containing’ 
the rules for cver 300 different games. Use the coupon below. 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


make any card game more’ enjoyable. They are easy to shuffle because 
they slide easily and never stick or gum. They insure accurate dealing for 
the same reasons. Their large, easily read indexes speed up the game and 
save eye-strain. The quality material used in their manufacture en- 
ables them to outlast several ordinary decks. 





Congress Playing Cards have gold edges, full color art 
backs, and come in telescope cases. Ideal for prizes, 
gifts and social play. 


Revelation Fortune 
Telling Cards 
The new, mysterious deck 
that reveals the past and 
prophesies the future. One 
color back, tuck case, 50c. Col- 
ored back, gold edges, telescope ¥ 
case, 70c. At your dealer’s or ¥ 
postpaid. ‘ 






y 


Send this coupon with ten two- 
cent stamps and we will mail 
postpaid, ‘‘The Official Rules of 
Card Games’’, and Mr. Foster’s 
new booklet, ‘‘Auction at a 
Glance’’, free. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD 4 
COMPANY Fe 

Dept. B-6 aa: 

or Windsor, Canada a 


Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
a WOMRE . cicnsvceddesssccetecstvocevesessanebesber coche 





We 





at Dept. Be6é 
\ =" The U. S. Playing 


Card Co., Cincinnati, 
O., U.S.A, or Windsor,Can. 








Please send postpaid the new 
‘Official Rules of Card Games” and 
‘Auction at a Glance.” I enclose 20 cents. 
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ULTIAOPY 


MARK 


The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


Make Your Work 
Speak Distinctly 


When the boss asks an im- 
portant question, he does not 
want an indistinct, mumbled 
answer that he can hardly hear. 
When he asks for carbon copies 
of what he has written, he does 
not want blurred ,smudgy copies. 


Employers appreciate clean, legible 
carbon copies and rew ard their makers. 
It is to the interest of the stenographer, 
private secretary, or typist to give such 
carbon copies and only such. 

MultiKopy Carbon Paper givesclean- 
cut, brilliantimpressions, lastingly clear 
and unsmudged. MultiKopy is always 
uniform and extremely durable. It is 
the cleanest carbon paper to use.° It is 
unexcelled for manifolding. 


Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


We are anxious to send you samples 
of MultiKopy that you may prove 
how you can improve the quality of 
your work, 

MultiKopy in five colors (black and 
blue especially recommended) is sold 
by principal dealers throughout this 
country and Canada. 

Improve the appearance of your let- 
ters by using Star Brand Typewriter 
Ribbons. They give clear, sharp im- 
pressions. 

Made for all machines. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 


334 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


New York: 
ope Bothy, 
st 


114-118 Liberty St. 






Chicago: 14N.Franklin St. 
Philadelphia : 
908 Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
830 Park Bldg. 
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is crowded within the confines of the Los 
Angeles movie city a greater variety of 
thrilling sights than has ever before been 
assembled in a spot of no greater area. 
A “special correspondent”? of The Forum 
(New York) recently visited this world- 
eenter of film activities, and in an article 
in that magazine sets out a few of his im- 


pressions. He says, among other things: 


The studio streets that day were swarm- 
ing with people. Over there a squadron 
of Napoleon’s cuirassiers, two hundred 
supers who had to be paid $5 each simply 
so that one scene you would see for a 
brief five seconds on the screen would be 
eonvineing—a vision of Napoleonic days 
conjured up in the mind of the leading char- 
acter in the play. And here. were a hun- 
dred doughty dough-boys, many months 
mustered out of the army, but on hand now 
in their uniforms to pick up a few easy 
dollars kground for a brief war-scene. 
And what a motley mob is there—five 
hundred, no, almost a thousand men, few 
of them speaking English, Mexicans all, 
five of them ex-members of Villa’s Guard 
of Gold bandits, who find the pickings 
better around the movie studios these days 
than in Mexico. And girls—tall girls 
and short girls, curly-haired girls, and 
girls with their hair drawn sleekly back 
over their brows, girls who suggest mig- 
nonettes and girls who suggest tube- 
roses; girls in aprons and girls in evening 
gowns—girls by the score, their faces all 
grease paint, waiting in little chattering 
groups for their big moment of the day, 
when the studio door opens and through a 
megaphone a voice bawls: ‘Extra girls 
for Stage Three—this way. Hurry now, 
ehildren!’”’ After which they will be 
grouped by the director: ‘languid atmos- 
phere” for an evening reception, or 
“raging atmosphere” for a mob that is 
shortly to surge forth and burn a papier- 
maché Rome. And I learned that the 
“extra’’ girls received $7 a day. 








No doubt there are thousands, perhaps 
millioris, of handsome young ladies in these 
United States who are just dead sure they 
could become film stars of the first magni- 
tude if given a chance to appear before the 
eamera. However, “we're not looking for 
raving beauties—we’re looking for types,” 
the assistant director told the Forwm man. 
The further information was forthcoming 
that the pretty girl, she with the classic 
features, rarely makes good as an actress. 
Here’s what he said the movie people 
want: 

“‘Tt’s the distinctive type of person that 
we’re looking out for. The girl with some- 
what heavy facial bone structure, with 
eyes wide apart, and breadth of face under 
the eyes, with flat surfaces on her face, 
with glossy hair, and with eyes that photo- 
graph well—she is the girl we’re looking 
for. For example, Mary Pickford looks 
beautiful on the sereen; off the screen she 
is not beautiful. Her features are rather 
coarse, yet it is that very quality that 
makes her photograph beautiful. The 
girl whose face quickly goes back, recedes, 


will not photograph well. She looks 
hatchet-faced on the screen; she has no 
broad surface to catch the light. Also, a 





pale complexion looks better on the screen 
than beautifully colored cheeks, which 
present a mottled effect. So, after sizing 
up the girl photographically, I then, if she 
looks all right, ask her to fill out this card.”’ 
He showed me the printed form which 
required information as to experience, 
weight, height, age, what réles she thought 
herself suited to, did she have an evening 
dress, a sport suit? Could she swim, ride a 
horse, drive a car? ‘‘See, the girl fills that 
in herseilf,”” and the assistant director al- 
lowed himself a grin. ‘‘Then, when she 
has gone, I turn the ecard over and fill it in 
myself. You see, what a girl thinks she is 
suited to she is generally not suited to. 
Look at this card,’”’ and he showed me the 
record some girl made of herself. Oppo- 
site the item concerning réles she was best 
suited to the girl had written ‘‘society 
girl.””’ But, alas! on the back of the 
eard the assistant director had decided— 
‘*French maid.” 

And, likewise, from the records of the 
male extras was it evident that self- 
appraisal errs more often than not where 
the movies are concerned. For on one 
eard, of a young college graduate, I saw 
on the back that the Cerberus of the studio 
had enthusiastically written ‘“‘fine type for 
East-Side gunman.” So, girls and young 
men, if you would become movie stars, 
be not discouraged if you are not put to 
work after your first interview. A good 
assistant director is sizing you up when he 
is talking to you; and some day, when they 
need a princess of royal blood or a shop- 
lifter, you'll get a phone call to come to 
the studio after you think they’ve for- 
gotten you. 

In most lines of endeavor success comes 
only after a long and more or less bitter 
struggle. In this it seems the movie game 
is different. 
is largely a case of luck and opportunity. 


There success, we are told, 


A young man was pointed out to the writer, 
who was said to be drawing a salary of 
$300 a week, and it was his first year in the 
And they told of a youth who 
used to deliver milk now receiving a 
thousand a week as a star, and a girl 
receiving fifteen hundred who formerly 


movies. 


plugged a switchboard. But these people 
apparently possess peculiar qualifications 
for the job, and hence probably earn all 
they get. We are given an example of the 


trials of a movie actor: 


Over on one of the stages they were 
photographing the final scenes of a book 
by one of America’s best-known authors. 
It was a moment of retrospection for the 
actor; the character was ‘‘broke” in a 
Paris garret, and thinking of what had gone 
before. It amounted to a silent soliloquy, 
a conveyance to the future audience by his 
changing facial expressions, a tremendous 
mental effort. To aid him, four stringed 
instruments were softly playing; the 
director in a coaxing tone was suggesting 
the incidents of the past called up in his 
reverie. The great are-lights were on; the 
camera was recording; all was quiet—then 
a sound of lumber falling; a brawny voice 
from the end of the studio, ‘‘Hey, youse 
guys, shake a leg here. The boss says 
this set’s gotta be built by to-night.” 

And the stringed instruments played on; 
and the director was saying, ‘“‘Then that 
night in the ’ and the actor, still 
lost in the character, played on. Ham- 
mers began to clatter at the other end of 
the studio. Yet the scene was played out, 
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Exposure to sunlight and air often causes rapid wear—How to get more mileage 


XPERIENCED motorists know 
that a tire on a wheel gen- 
erally wears down gradually, but 


a tire that has been carried as a’ 


spare often wears out rapidly or 
blows out without warning. What 
causes this uncertainty? 


Rubber, like all other vegetable 
matter, deteriorates rapidly when 
exposed to the oxygen in the air. 
This is why a rubber tire loses its 
toughness, springiness and dura- 
bility, and becomes somewhat po- 
rous and brittle. 


All high-grade tires come in 





and avoid unexpected blowouts 


durable wrappings because tire 
makers know that rubber must be 
protected to prevent loss of mileage. 
See the mileage chart on this page. 


Scientific discovery protects mileage 
NO ILL EFFECT ON THE RUBBER 


Heretofore all spare tire coatings 
have had some fault. A successful 
coating not only must _ protect 
against sunlight, heat and moisture 
but must contain no substance that 
can injure rubber. At last, there 
is such a coating—NITREX. 

Nitrex comes from the chemical 
laboratory of the Sterling Varnish 
Company, Pittsburgh, Penna., es- 
tablished in 1894, and known 
throughout the world for its coat- 
ings used to insulate electrical parts 
of automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and airplanes. 

Nitrex ts guaranteed by this company to 


give full protection to tires and to be abso- 
lutely non-injurious to rubber. 


Nitrex is applied with a brush, drying 
instantly. It gives a smooth, jet-black, 
patent-leather finish that adds greatly to 
the car’s appearance. It is rainproof and 
washproof, 

Unlike a tire case, Nitrex never looks 
weatherbeaten, never rips or tears, never 
lets water seep in to damage the tire fabric. 

When a coated spare is put on a wheel, 
the Nitrex quickly flakes off, leaving the 
tire looking like the others. No dust- 
covered tire case to get on and off. 


Endorsed by car owners and 
tire dealers 
Nitrex has made good wherever it has 
been used during the past two years. It is 
cheaper, easier to use, looks better and 
gives perfect protection. Get it from 
your automobile supply dealer. 


Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY COMPANY 
23 West 43d Street New York 


The Sterling Varnish Co. 


NITREX 


for Spare Tires 
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Aerial Transportation 


Overhead, out of the way of ordinary traffic, the conveyor ‘of the Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 


makes regular trips between loading and unloading stations, unaffected by mud, ice, sleet or snow. 


This form of transportation, so economical under 
certain conditions, was not practical until the 
manufacture of wire rope became a commercial 


reality. 


Now, Aerial Wire Rope Tramways are used 
very generally in transporting coal, ore, logs, 
rock, sand and many other materials from 
where they are to where they are wanted. Their 
scope, already broad, has been greatly extended 
by the scarcity and high cost of labor. 


In addition to being pioneers in the manufacture 
of wire rope, for many years the Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. has designed Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramways of every type, and erected them in 
practically every part of this country, in Canada, 
Alaska and Mexico. Much of their success has 
been due to the efficiency of the Broderick & 
Bascom track cables and pulling lines with 


which they were equipped. 


There is a grade of Broderick & Bascom Wire 
Rope best suited to every purpose. Our 
YELLOW STRAND, distinguished by having 
one strand painted yellow, is not excelled in 
strength and serviceability by any other rope. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. | Branches: New York and Secttle. | Warehouses: St. Louis, New York, Seattle. 


Agents in every locality. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 
and played well. How do they do it? 


Are movie actors human? 


While it is popularly supposed that much 
of what is seen in the movies is faked, it 
seems that movie directors spare neither 
expense nor effort to put only real things 
on the screen. An example is furnished: 

Another time we motored down to the 
sea at Santa Monica, where, on the cliff, 
the movie people had built the room of a 
house. I asked why they had not built 
this in the studio, and they said, ‘‘ Look 
toward the window of the room.’’ And one 
saw framed there a bit of the sea, and 
rugged headland beyond. ; 

‘*‘We wanted that effect to be visible 
the audience through the window,” 
director explained. 

“But couldn’t you have got it by hang- 
ing a painted scene in the studio?” I per- 
sisted. ‘The cost of this thing—you've 
done sonie concreting work here, the labor, 
the transportation of labor and artists 
the time?”’ 

He looked scornful. 
asked. ‘‘We have done it right. <A few 
years ago we would have faked this in a 
studio—the cheap companies do it now 
but when some billion admissions are 
taken in at the box-office every year, you 
ean afford to put big money in a pro- 
duction, and do it right. And don’t fool 
yourself that an audience doesn’t appre- 
ciate your doing it right. Why, I’ve often 
spent $5,000 just to get one scene right.” 


While 


in the sights of the movie city, 


ta 
the 


“What of it?’ he 


he was wandering about taking 


the Forum 
decorator who, 


correspondent noticed a 


he thought, was showing outlandish taste 


of 


was 


with a liberal use 
and blues. He 
that this had to be 
in order to bring out the 
This led to a consideration 


in his color scheme, 


loud yellows, reds, 


informed by the guide 
proper photo- 
graphic effect. 


of the oddities of make-up of the actors 


themselves. One of these cinematic 
Thespians there furnished the following 
information: 

Make-up for the screen is much more 


difficult than for the stage. In the theater 
we are at a distance from the audience and 


behind bright lights which cover errors 
of make-up. But in this game, brought 


close up to the camera, we are magnified 
many times. This necessitates the greatest 
eare in make-up.’ On the speaking-stage, 
a streak of. grease paint will give a splen- 
did effect for a scar. The same trick used 
for the sereen, however, would produce 
nothing but a black line. We have to 
draw the skin together to make a deep 
crease; this is held in place by adhesive 
tape. Then the crease is .filled with a 
mixture of collodion which, upon drying, 
holds the skin drawn. The tape is then 
removed, and, upon photographing, there 
is presented on the screen a sear that fools a 
surgeon. / 

studios” the writer wit- 
rehearsal. The 
their parts, 
and doing such other 


In one of the “ 
nessed a actors were 
going 
sobbing, ranting, 
stunts as stage folk are supposed to do. 


We read: 


over speaking lines, 


| 








It was a strange world, the inhabitants 
of which in one moment strode forth to 
portray the most idealistic character from 
a ‘‘best seller’s’’ pages; and in the next 
instant left the rehearsal stage with a 
‘Hey, Bill, gimme a drag. I’m dying for 
a smoke.’ And to leave the bedside of a 
dying child in the ‘“‘movie,”’ and, catching 
hold of an actress, begin jazzing with her— 
the character of the play shaken off as one 
would shake off a coat—well! 

They are an interesting company, your 
favorite stars. I have seen them on and 
off duty. Some of them possess what is 
called *‘ temperament,” an emotional luxury 


to be indulged in on any oceasion save in 
the presence of ‘“‘cops.”’ In one studio, 


they were still speaking with feeling.of a 
recent excursion into temperament by a 
very popular woman star. For the “ punch 
seene’’ of the picture, a stupendous set 
had been built in the studio, several hun- 
dred ‘‘extras’’ had been hired, all her high- 
salaried supporting company, her one- 
thousand-dollar-a-week director, were wait- 


ing. The lady*was due on the ‘‘set”’ at 
9 a.m. Time passed—no star. At eleven 


the director plucked up courage to tele- 
phone her. ‘‘It is a cloudy day,” she said. 
“‘IT miss my sunshine. I am deprest. I 
am not in the mood to work.” . 

*But,”’ pleaded the director, 
ready, the extras, the cost 

“That is all, Mr. X.,” 
“You should know better 
me with such things.’ 

So there was no work done that day, 
albeit the pay-roll and rental wait for no 
man or woman. Because of the star’s 
temperament about $1,500 had 
charged to profit and loss. 


“the set is 


the lady said. 
than to bother 


to be 


We learn that an Angelo—which is what 
the 
will get all excited and paw the air if some- 
that the 
prosperity of his city is due to the movies 
Nevertheless, 
contains much 
the folk of the 
tall spending 


Los Angeles press calls its citizens— 


body suggests to him present 


and tourists. it would seem 
that 

truth, 
film are the people who do the 


such a suggestion 


for we are told that 
in the best shops and restaurants of the city, 
which seems quite natural when we learn 
that money in the film city is so plentiful 
that a thousand dollars is there ‘‘the coin 


of daily patter, as was twenty-five cents 


the minimum a few years ago.”” Further: 

When one considers that there are ex- 
bartenders, milk-wagon drivers, telephone- 
girls, manicurists, stenographers, chauffeurs, 
and lawyers out in Movieland taking any- 
where from $250 to $1,000 a week out of the 
movies, and that many of them simply 
throw away their money on _ motors, 
clothes, and jewelry, it becomes clear why 
Los Angeles’ prosperity has been so 
boomed by the studios. Of course, the 
money does not drain through the hands of 
all the stars. One hears in Movieland that 
Charlie Chaplin once said that he could 
not afford a luxury until he had a million 
dollars; and there is nothing loud or 
extravagant about the funny man to-day. 
And there are stars who have done good 
with their money, 
it from their press-agents. It 
siderable ‘‘digging’’ for me to run down 
the trail of Mary Pickford’s charities 
in Los Angeles—a big children’s asylum. 
At the foot of each bed were a woolen bath- 
robe and a pair of slippers—a gift from 
Mary, who is ever visiting.the asylum, 
giving pleasure to the little tots. 


took 


very decently concealing, 
con-* 
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your builder 
and architect 
specify, arti- 
cles made by 


The Stanley Works 


because they give you service 
that is permanent now and in 
years to come. 


List of a few Stanley Products 


Butts, Hinges, Bolts 
Latches, Handles, Hasps 
Shelf Brackets 
Screen Hardware and 
Garage Hardware 


Why not write for B20—it 
shows what others think about 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 














Cheap 


Cards,circulars, Ine ,book,paper. Pres-= $s. 
f Larger $25 Job press $100. pave money. Print 
for others, big profit. ules sent 
w rite factory for press catz alon, TY P K.cards, 
. THE PRESS CO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 








Here, Bill 


-aLudens will fi 1x that throat 


A clear nose and throat will make 


working easier, Workers in all 
industries use Luden’s the year 
round. A protection in damp or 


dust. 
COUGH 


LUDENS 2 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


MENTHOL 
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Victor Artists 


ALDA 
BESANZONI 


De GOGORZA 
De LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GILLY 
GLUCK 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 


SAMMARCO 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 

SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 


Violin 


ETZz 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 

Violoncello 
KINDLER 
Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 
Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
VICTOR HERBERT'S 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 
ALSO RECORDS BY THE 
LATE GERVILLE-REACHE, 
GILIBERT, PATTI, PLANCON, 
POWELL, TAMAGNO AND 


WILLIAMS 
SY, Se 
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The “Goose Neck’’ Sound Box 
Tube enables the needle to follow 
the record grooves with unerring 


It is significant that every worth-while 
development of the talking-machine art is 
progressiveness. 

The Victor Company is more than 
machines. It is a creative organization. It 
to its present high state of perfection, and 
millions of dollars spent in exhaustive resear 
direct bearing on the superiority of Victor pr 

The mammoth Victor plant is devot 
facture of talking-machines and records, an 
entire talking-machine industry which makes 
own walls. It is the only organization 


resources, and by artistic equipment to pr 
quality as the Victrola. If the instrument 
must be the Victrola. 

There are Victrolas in great variety o 
and there are Victor dealers everywhere 
favorite music for you. New Victor Recor 
on the Ist of each month. 


The Modifying Doors enable you 
to exercise complete contro! of 
the volume of sound and suit it to 
any room or any preferencs, 
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plishment in the higher 
ult of Victor skill and 


ufacturer of talking- 
the talking-machine 
ears of experience and 
experiment all have a 
today. 
clusively to the manu- 
the only plant in the 
instrument. within its 
ied by experience, by 
an instrument of such 
uy is to be the best, it 


s from $25 to $1500, 
will gladly play your 


onstrated at all dealers 


Victrola XVII, $300 
Victrola" XVII, electric, $365 


’ 
The Victor Record Catalog Mahogany or oak 
offers more music for your choice, * 


greater music by greater artists, 
than any other music catalog ever 
printed. 
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Bs-tone Stylus (change The Tapering Tone Arm is 
yo tones). Each stylus . ; scientifically constructed to | 
erfect playing point , continue the desired expansion ~. 
-ords. With ease \ of the sound waves—a great - 
lange the tone from loud factor in the tonal beauty of 
vice Versa, Victor reproduction. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE TEUTONS WITH 
THEIR DELUSIVE MARK 


HE QUESTION as to whether a mark is a mark or 

merely a scrap of paper is one of the several matters that 

are troubling the German of to-day. Some inhabitants 
of the Fatherland, having only a vague idea as to who lost the 
war, still take the mark seriously and at face value. Some 
believe it has lost a third or a half of its purchasing power, but 
others know that it is really worth only about ten pfennigs or 
less. And when it comes to an exchange for the almighty and 
strictly gilt-edged American dollar, the German paper mark 
retails at about two cents. As a result of this highly undecided 
condition of their monetary system, it follows that it is difficult 
to come to any definite understanding regarding Germany’s high 
cost of living. It differs in different parts of the country. All 
values in Germany are changing rapidly, and it is considered 
the height of rashness to make any predictions as to what they 
will be the next day or even the next hour. It seems that the 
only thing known definitely is that the incomes of a lot of folk 
have been completely outdistanced by soaring prices, and that 
the only people in Germany to-day who eat real, square meals 
are the profiteers. In an article in the New York World, Cyril 
Brown gives an account of conditions as they exist in Germany 
with reference to the cost of living. He says: 


Rationed foods seem still relatively cheap when bought. on 
ards at the fixt maximum prices. Meat averages around 5 
marks a-pounds; butter, 15 marks; potatoes, 20 pfennigs; white 
bread, 40 pfennigs; rye bread, 30 pfennigs; coffee, mixed with 
Kaffee-Ersatz, 1.20 marks; sugar, 60-pfennigs; horse-meat, 2.10 
marks; wheat fiour, 35 pfennigs; rye flour, 33 pfennigs—all 
per pound; milk, 70 pfennigs a quart; eggs, when last seen, 
from 1.50 to 2 marks apiece. Eggs are unrationed. 

Try to buy any of the above rationed foodstuffs in the open 
market, however, or rather in the so-called Schleichhandel— 
through secret channels and in violation of the food ordinances 
—and you find food prices soar at once. Meat bought ‘round 
the back way”’ (as the popular phrase for this kind of transactions 
runs) will cost you 10 to 20 marks a pound and more; butter 
will cost you anywhere from 25 to 40 marks per pound. 

The fixt maximum price for rationed marmalade is 3.24 marks 
per pound, and for artificial honey, 3.70 marks. Free coffee bats 
above 15 marks a pound, and so does cocoa. Goose (whieh is 
not legally meat, and hence not subject to rationing) ranges from 
14 to 18 marks a pound; apples cost from 4 to 6 marks apiece; 
sardines from 5 to 12 marks a tin; a can of spaghetti may be 
had for 5 marks. Delicatessen goes much higher; a small pot 
of paté de foie,48 marks. These are just a few typical samples 
of the cost of living for Germans. “ 

Costs do a pole-vault the moment one enters a restaurant. 
Here. are some average prices in Berlin: Portion of lobster may- 
onnaise, 30 marks; sliced Brunswick sausage, 10 marks; smoked 
salmon, 10 marks; a soused herring, 6 marks; a tin of sardines, 
15 marks; a tin of tunny fish in oil, 12 marks. 

Wines have risen rapidly. The poorer grades of Rhine and 
Moselle wine can not be had for less than 12 marks a bottle; 
an average good wine will cost you from 25 to 35 marks; the 
better vintages are at present priced up to 125 marks per bottle 
—plus an additional 20 per cent. wine tax. The-cheapest Ger- 
man champagnes now cost 35 marks; French champagne, 125 
marks; Bordeaux and Burgundies from 40 marks up. 


The food prices are not the only form of necessary expenditure 
that leave the Teuton’s pocket-book looking flat and discour- 
aged. Rents and clothing are rising with far more rapidity than 
are wages and salaries. Says Mr. Brown: 


Every Berlin landlord is trying to raise the rent as fast as 
leases expire. The average rent is approximately 1,000 marks 
per room per year. Three-tand four-room furnished apartments 
run from 300 marks to 1,300 marks a month. Rents are rising 
rapidly. 

Take a small item that hits the masses of the people hard. 
The street-car fares in Greater Berlin have just been jumped 
300 per cent. The basis ride costs 30 pfennigs instead of 10. 
Letter-postage has doubled. Railroad fares have been boosted 
until to-day it costs you more to travel third class than it cost 
to travel first class a year ago. And further raises are in sight 
all along the line. Morning newspapers cost twice as much, 
evening papers three times as much, as during the war. The 
standard price is now 15 pfennigs a copy. 





The most sensational jump in the cost of living has been in 
clothing, however. Ready-made men’s suits, 800 and 900 
marks; made to measure suits by a cheap tailor, 950 to 1,100 
marks, thence on up according to reputation; colored shirts, 77 
and 80 marks; neckties, from 15 to 115 marks; cotton sock*, 
12 marks; artificial silk socks, 35 to 45 marks; white dress 
shirts, around 100 marks; shoes of the poorest quality, 90 marks; 
better shoes around 250 and 300 marks, thence up to 400 and 
500 marks. 

A well-drest woman represents a handsome fortune—in paper 
marks, The cheapest corset costs 30 marks; a corset of good 
quality and some pretense to style will, however, let you in for 
300 marks at the least; cotton hosiery, 12 and 15 marks a pair; 
near-silk stockings, 40 to 70 marks; gloves, 16 to 80 marks; 
high-grade shoes and slippers, 500 to 600 marks; tailor-mades, 
700 marks for the cheapest suits; silk dresses, 400 to 3,000 
marks; costumes and toilets, 3,000 to 5,000 marks. 

A very modest trousseau will cost around 20,000 marks. 

A new hat or a good pair of shoes will cost the working-girl 
more thana month's salary. A set of medium-quality underwear 
is more than a month’s salary. A new cloth street-dress is more 
than half a year’s salary. The answer is that the working-girl 
isn’t plunging for new clothes just now, at least not out of 
her earnings. 

At that you wonder how most Germans manage to live. 
Most of. them barely manage to exist, just scraping along. An 
era of seediness is setting in, a period of enforced frugality, cast- 
iron economy, Spartan self-denial. And the wave of nation- 
wide retrenchment will hit the well-to-do as well as the poor. 

You can get a more vivid impression of German cost of liv- 
ing by comparing the above-quoted prices |with some typical 
incomes. A competent stenographer or office assistant will be 
earning from $3.60 to $4.a month; a bank clerk from $5.50 to $7 
a month, skilled union-labor is earning from 4 to 6 cents an hour, 
top-notchers like metal-workers, electrical workers, and plumb- 
ers work a solid eight-hour day for 50 cents at the present rate 
of éxehange; skilled brewery workers are earning something like 
$2.50 a week, and are seriously talking strike for a raise of $1. 


The German workingman now enjoys an income of from 5,000 
to 8,000 marks a year, which is about twice what the ‘‘middle”’ 
German incomes used to run. As a result, a process is now 
going on which the Germans call ‘*‘the proletarization of the mid- 
dle class.”” In other words, a new middle class is developing, 
made up, we are told, of “profiteers and former proletariat.” 
Further: 


The high cost of living tide, which already submerges families 
with merely middle-class incomes, is also constantly lapping 
around the higher-paid skilled labor. It takes a constant strike 
scramble to keep one’s head above water, or at least raise com- 
pelling strike talk. Social and industrial unrest and frequently 
recurring wage and salary increases and increased cost of living 
allotments will continue to be a feature of the nearer future. 
Under present costs and conditions, an average family of four 
or five heads can not maintain a decent standard of living under 
12,000 marks a year, figuring merely on the necessaries. The 
great bulk of German incomes are considerably below this level 
of living. 


In addition to the other demands made upon them, the Ger- 
mans are also called. upon to pay overwhelming taxes. Every 
German receiving an income over a thousand marks pays a tax 
on it. So oppressive is one form of the numerous taxes im- 
posed upon them that the Teutons refer to it as a sacrifice, 
probably with the idea in mind that they are the ‘‘goat.”’ 
We read: 

If you are a German in present enjoyment of the princely 
income of 2,000 marks, you must pay 10 per cent. income tax 
on half of this income. The tax rises rapidly at the rate of 1 
per cent. for each additional 1,000 marks until on an income 
of 15,000 you must pay 24 per cent. The workingman, if he 
works full time, will be let in for an income-tax ranging from 15 
to 20 per cent. An income of 100,000 marks annually is taxed 
45 per cent.; an income of 200,000 marks pays 52 per cent.; 
incomes of 500,000 marks and over, a flat 60 per cent. 

Then there is a heavy progressive capital confiscation tax, 
bearing the pleasant name of State Emergency Sacrifice, which 
may be paid on the instalment plan in thirty yearly instalments, 
and is therefore equivalent to a heavy super-income-tax. 

Heavy new and increased old indirect taxes will further 
squeeze the German people dry. A tax on the poor man’s beer 
is in sight which should boost the price at least 50 per cent. 
The poor man’s cigar now bears a retail tax averaging from 30 
to 50 per cent. of the retail price. Cigarets are supertaxed 
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In other words, its inherent sturdi- 
ness enables it to stand up equally 


well in almost any kind of hauling 
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Actual photograph showing Goodyear Cord Tires in heavy duty Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


service for Rochester Bridge Company of Rochester, Indiana 


New Highways 
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NEUMATIC tires enable us to use a motor truck—otherwise only 

teams could haul our steel girders and supplies to bridge construc- 
tion over soft fields. Your Goodyear Cords save truck, time, labor 
— enable us to do work otherwise impossible.’’—O. E. Nichols, Super- 
intendent of Construction, Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Ind. 










HIS vivid word picture describes one of innumerable 
instances in which pneumatic tires now make the 
employment of motor trucks possible as well as profitable. 


Men and industries find that the tractive, cushioning, easy- 
rolling pneumatics free them from tedious team hauling by 
freeing trucks of the handicaps imposed by solid tires. 


The present rapid adoption of the pneumatic truck tire 
has its basis in the high development of Goodyear Cord 
‘construction, begun years ago by Goodyear. 


This method of manufacture, combining extreme resilience 
and toughness, is the foundation of every virtue of the 
pneumatics by which they multiply the utility and econ- 
omy of motor trucks. 


Goodyear has not only worked out Goodyear Cord con- 
struction but also has pioneered its application in heavy 
transport duty with pneumatic-shod fleets—the Akron-to- 
Boston Express, the Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, the 
Goodyear Heights Busses, and similar undertakings. 


Now very complete cost data, developed by these pioneer 
caravans, and detailing the economy of pneumatics in com- 
_ parison with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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MALLORY 


FINE HATS 











All hats 

are high, 

but 

good ones 

still are 

least expensive. 





F you know anything about hats and will take the 
trouble to compare carefully all the different 
makes, you will find that Mallory Hats still give that 
same extra value per dollar of cost for which they 
have been noted always. 


You will find that it is the poorer hats which have 
increased most in price, with their quality even 
poorer than ever. 


The reason for this is plain— 


We have been making silk and dyes, we can get 
Mallory Hats for nearly better material than the 
a hundred years. We've hatter who can’t buy in 
experienced war prices such quantities or main- 
several times. before—and tain great reserves. 


that experience is helping 
P pine If you cannot shop 


around and compare other 
hats with Mallory Hats, 
take our word for it—buy 


us tremendously in keep- 
ing Mallory quality un- 
changed through the pres- 


ent price situation. E 
I a hat with a Mallory name 


We make over a million init. There never was a 
hats a year—which means time when a good name 
that in spite of the vastly meant so much in a man’s 
increased price of fur and hat as it does right now. 


New Spring styles now showing at smart 

hatters’ everywhere; and remember, the 

Mallory is the only hat with the famous 
“ Cravenette” finish. 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Ave., New York City Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
(Wholesale Only) , 
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about 50 per cent. There is a new turn- 
over tax; further, an amusement tax, rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent. of the price of 
admission tickets to all manner of shows 
and amusements. Even newspaper adver- 
tisements are down for a 10 per cent. 
insertion tax. 

Germany is going to be a grand little 
place to get away from for the ultimate 
consumer. 


FOR THOSE WHO LOOK LIKE 
MARY PICKFORD 
OUBTLESS there are countless girls 
who look like Mary Pickford, and 
who wonder why some movie magnate 





does not immediately summon them by 
wire to his studio, especially after they 
have taken the trouble to write in full 
detail that they do look ever so much like 
Mary, and that they are quite sure they 
ean act. It all looks so easy. The girl 
dresses herself up in front of the mirror 
in her bedroom, undulates, coquets, 
winds and unwinds, smiles and shows her 
pearly teeth, receives the love-making of 
an imaginary man, feels that an imaginary 
director is enthralled with her acting—and 
there you are! Unfortunately, directors 
have not the time to make a_ house-to- 
house canvas, and the studios are not yet 
large enough to hold all the -Marys who 
would cqme if once the word were sent 
forth that every girl who looks like Mary 
was wanted at 9 a.m. in Studio G. There 
are many blossoms born to blush unseen, 
and a‘ legion of Marys may never get 
beyond the pleasant mimicry of their own 
boudoirs. This is not meant to be dis- 
couraging. There will always be a need 
for stars. The Firmament of the Film 
must grow dim if stars do not arise to take 
the places of those that wane. And all 
does not depend on beauty, tho petiteness 
of figure is a desideratum. Tricks of the 
camera will embellish bad spots in the face, 


_and make up for lack. Charles Gatchell, 


editor of The Picture Play Magazine, who 
has had more than one letter from ‘‘The 
Girl Who Looks Like Mary,” tells her in 
The People’s Magazine what are some of 
the essentials: 

The first is youth. 

The “‘legitimate”’ stage, with its distance, 
and its softening lights, is kind. to the 
actress who has passed the bloom of girl- 
hood. But the motion-picture camera not 
only records cruelly all that it sees, it even 
emphasizes defects which we should like 
to see subdued; and the projection-machine, 
with even less consideration, throws up the 
tiny celluloid image on the screen so large, 
in ‘‘close-ups,”’ that these defects scream 
at us like the head-lines on the front page 
of a sensational newspaper. When Griffith 
introduced this close-up effect, in which a 
single face may be made to occupy two- 
thirds of a twenty- or thirty-foot screen— 


. an effect so necessary to convey to the 


audiences the emotions of the silent drama 
—he closed the studio doors upon the 
players of the older school, admitting them 
thereafter only on condition that they 
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would accept character parts, for romance 
demanded youthful réles for the star. 

The producers, therefore, try to find 
their future star material among persons 
of from sixteen to twenty, as a rule. 

You may protest against what-I have 
just said if you happen to know the ages 
of Fannie Ward, Nazimova, and one or 
two other stars who still appear with great 
success in youthful réles. I admit that 
there are a few favored ones who some time 
ago left youth behind. But my point holds 
good, for these hold some secret of eternal 
youth. Off the screen, as well as on it, 
their looks belie their years. The only 
real exceptions that come to my mind are 
William S. Hart, Frank Keenan, and one 
or two other male stars who are neither 
young nor made to appear young. Observe, 
however, that these are strictly character 
actors, and that, despite their years, they 
retain their place through personality and 
more than ordinary acting ability. Douglas 
Fairbanks, who is not as young as -he 
used to be, is about to tumble into this 
class, tho I believe we ean still credit him 
with a fairly youthful appearance—so long 
as he is not seen in close-ups. 

The next requirement is for slightness 
of build, and usually, in women, for a 
** petite” figure. 

Besides revealing signs of age, the pro- 
jection-machine seems to take a malicious 
joy in showing up the slightest tendency 
toward—eall it embonpoint. The one great 
terror of the film actress is taking on weight. 
I have been surprized more than once 
upon meeting a star who, on the screen, 
seemed somewhat stout and mature-look- 
ing, to find her not only much more youth- 
ful in appearance than I had expected, but 
also quite slender. This trick of the 
camera sometimes surprizes the most ex- 
perienced in the profession. One of the 
favorites of former years who, during a 
temporary retirement, had increased some- 
what in weight, recently told me that in 
view of a new starring contract which was 
to bring her back before the camera, she 
had been trying desperately to reduce, 
using every available means. 

“1 did think I had done enough,” she 
said wistfully, ‘‘and I happened to drop 
that remark to my sister the other day. 
She looked at me and smiled. ‘Just have 
a test made,’ she said, ‘and then see it 
projected. You’ll cut your present diet in 
half.’ I did and’’—with an agonized look 
—‘T don’t know whether I’m going to 
make it or starve!” 

What she had forgotten was that every- 
thing is magnified on the screen. The 
enlargement, of course, is what exaggerates 
even a slight heaviness. 

Contrary to general belief, Mr. Gatchell 
holds that beauty is not the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of actresses, 
taken as a class, but adds that ‘‘it is safe 
to say that beauty, next to charm and the 
ability to act, is the most important quali- 
fication which the applicant may possess.”’ 
However, it is only a certain phase of 
beauty that counts. Other colors than 
blue are preferred for the eyes. Bright red 
cheeks have no value, since they would 
have to be toned down with ‘studio 
powder.”” A beautiful white skin is an 
asset. Apart from the question of screen- 
ing well, there seems to be a greater demand 
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Insufficient sleep caused by an im- 
paired digestion sooner or later 
produces a state of irritability that 
will handicap the most efficient and 
: capable men and women and de- 
crease the efficiency of those about 


Mild forms of indigestion are 
often corrected by the adoption of 
a rational diet, care in mastication, 
and the routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
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for blond wollen than for brunettes, due 
to the effectiveness of the way in which the 
shimmering waves of light-yellow hair can 
be transformed into a blaze of iridescent 
radiance by strong back lighting, and to the 
fact that the blond type is apt to suggest 
youth, gaiety, and innocence. Black 
tresses are for the vampire. Eyes should 
be rather large, and the eyebrow should be 
well shaped. Now, having qualified under 
the first test, the applicant is dismissed, to 
undergo another examination as to other 
necessary qualifications: 


The next time the casting director 
tries to place her completely at ease. He 
talks with her, tries to make her forget 
herself, jokes with her to make her laugh 
and frown, while he watches, closely but 
guardedly this time, the fleeting play of 
expressions upon her face. And often the 
applicant who has passed the first test fails 
on this one. For ona face which is beauti- 
ful in repose, a broad smile may produce 
deep lines, and a laugh may reveal a large 
mouth which, tho not unattractive itself, 
would appear absurdly so in the sereen 
enlargement. 

Let me say just a word of warning to 
“The Girl Who Looks Like Mary.” If 
your resemblance to the star is quite 
marked it will ‘probably keep you from 
getting a full-grown job. It might, how- 
ever, obtain for you the position of an 
“‘understudy,”’ which is the latest luxury 
for stars, and which, I believe, was first 
tried by Miss Pickford. 

A sereen understudy does not, like a 
stage understudy, take the place of the 
star in ease of sudden illness, but, wearing 
duplicate costumes, curls, and make-up, 
she goes through the monotonous task of 
rehearsing each scene over and over with 
the other members of the company, so that 
the director may study out the best picto- 
rial effects, and of posing for long periods 
while the camera man experiments with 
the lighting. 

If you have some of the same qualities 
that Miss Pickford has, without the 
resemblance, you would find them very 
much in your favor. So long as human 
beings go to see plays they will demand 
the ingénue. 

Minor defects can be remedied, or 
eamouflaged, and ‘‘ points” can be added. 
Art serves the need of the director when 
he has suitable material. So, we read: 


If you have the qualities I have named— 
eharm and the ability to act—you will 
sereen well, whether you can pass all the 
beauty requirements or not. But without 
these gifts your purely photographic quali- 
fications will be of little value—you will not 
long grace the screen in any capacity worth 
wasting your time on. 

For those who,achieve the high places in 
the screen firmament there are fame and 
fortune such as no fairy-tale ever foretold, 
and, beyond that, mostly hard work and a 
ceaseless round of monotonous appoint- 
ments with modistes, photographers, inter- 
viewers, beauty specialists, hair-dressers, 
secretaries, press-agents, producers’ repre- 
sentatives, and business advisers. For 
those who go but part of the way there 
are all of the hard work, a great deal of dis- 
appointment, and neither fame nor fortune. 








But there’s this big question to be 
considered—whether those at the very top 
are any happier than the rest of us—if, 
indeed, they are as happy. I can not 
expect ‘‘The Girl Who Looks Like Mary” 
to believe this possible, but I say it not 
without reason, for I know at least one of 
the greatest of the screen stars who heartily 
envies ‘‘The Girl Who Looks Like Mary” 
even more than that young lady envies 
the star. 

Said this star: ‘‘She can live all the 
romance which she wants so much to act. 
I ean only act that romance which my 
‘career’ prevents me from living.” 





AN “OLD SOAK” WHO FEARS FOR 
PROHIBITIONAL POSTERITY 
““(CTRONG soldiers in the next war” 

seems to be one of the big worries 
of the author of ‘“‘The Old Soak’s History 
of the Rum Demon,” appearing in the 
Sun Dial, the New York Sun’s funny 
“colyum,” under the direction of Don 
Marquis. To such an extent does the 
baneful influence of prohibition on future 
generations oppress the heart of ‘Old 


‘Soak’’ that he devotes several paragraphs 


Time 
was, he glooms, when a man could go to a 
barroom and get.all the booze he wanted, 
and the children didn’t see him. But now 
he is forced to drink at home with his 
eager offspring -all standing around asking: 
“Pa, what do you need with so much of 
that medicine?’’ and ‘“‘Can I have some, 
pa?” To quote ‘Old Soak’s’” 


to lugubrious reflections thereon. 


solemn 
warning: 


It is a great responsibility to bring up 
children right and God-fearing and be sure 
they say their lay me down to sleep every 
night like the good book says they should, 
and what I want to know is why this 
Government don’t help the parents and 
fathers with all them responsibilities in- 
stead of being a stumbling-block in their 
way and putting liquor in the home where 
the growing children will smell it all the 
time, and if they smell it they will want 
some of it. 

Of course a young feller has got to learn 
to drink sometime, but there is such a 
thing as learning too young, and it stunts 
their growth, and the good book says keep 
it out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Maybe a little beer is all right if a baby 
is puny to fatten him up, but I never give 
my children any hard liquor till they had 
their growth, and I got no use for a govern- 
ment that turns in and puts liquor in the 
home to make drunkards out of the little 
innocent children. 

Maybe if a child has got a cold a little 
whisky is good for him, and what is left 
in the bottom of the glass when their dad 
is done with it if they put some sugar and 
water in it and play they are like pa won’t 
hurt none of them any and will help make 
them so they ean hold their share when 
they get growed up, but that is different 
from forcing it down their poor little in- 
nocent throats all the time and every day, 
which is what that prohibition command- 
ment amounts to. 

I knowed a child once in a fambly where 
they thought it was smart to let him have 
some hard liquor, and he growed up with 
goggle-eyes and all rickety from it and took 
to smoking these here cheap cigarets 
and it was a shame as any person with any 





heart a tall would have said, and does this 
Government want the whole future gen- 
eration of posterity to grow up goggle-eyed 
and rickety like that by forcing liquor into 
the home, and where will they get their 
strong soldiers from in the next war ? 

I will say they got no conscience to do a 
thing like that to the whole passel of 
children waiting to grow up and go to be 
soldiers. 

It is énough to make any honest man 
stop and think and his heart bleed when 
he thinks of all them millions and millions 
of innocent children and the way they are 
being ruined with liquor in the home and 
maybe helping their daddies make it with 
yeast and raisins and things and cornmeal 
in the cellar. 

I teached my boys to drink in the bar- 
room just as fast as they growed up and 
teached them to tell good liquor from bad 
liquor and not to mix their drinks and not 
to go in for fancy drinks and to drink 
along with me for a comfort for my old 
age and a father had ought to make chums 
of his boys like that and give them the 
right example and they stay close to him 
and he knows what they are thinking about 
and can give them good advice and my 
boys has been a comfort to me. 

My boys is all growed up, but what 
worries me is the millions and millions 
of little children that.is going to learn to 
drink too young. 





LIFE OR DEATH OF RUSSIAN PRISON- 
ERS A MATTER OF BOLSHEVIK 
CAPRICE 

DUNGEON is not a delightful resting- 

place at best; a Bolshevik dungeon 
must be as near purgatory as it is possible 
to go before one accompanies Charon across 
the river Styx. Its horrible monotony is 
varied by executions of some and libera- 
tion of others. Why one is executed and 
another set free only a Bolshevik mind can 
determine, and it was always an inter- 
esting question with Gerard Shelley, former 
member of the Russian Red Cross in 
South Russia, who has recently published, 
in England, the story of his experiences as a 
captive-suspect. There was a general feel- 
ing, he says, among the prisoners that if a 
Commissary said ‘‘Shoot!’’ they would be 
shot; and if he said, “Set free!’’ they 
would be set free. Apparently it depended 
on the Commissary’s whim, perhaps on the 
condition of his digestion. If he had break- 
fasted well on 
feel leniently inclined and set free a batch 
If the breakfast furnished 


‘socialized’’ food, he might 


of prisoners. 
him were not to his taste, he might, with 
an equal show of reason, order out a batch 
of men and women to test the marksman- 
ship of a crowd of Letts and Chinese. 
Some of the chief propagandists of Bol- 
shevism ‘were: Jewish commissaries, who 
took fiendish. delight in preaching the new 
doctrine, practising some of its tenets, 
in ordering executions of those who were 
not immediately sympathetic, and in 
mentally torturing others with the present 
fear of death. There was no pretense at 
trial. We read in the London Times: 


None of the prisoners was given an 
opportunity of defending his life. His 
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A MAXWELL 
reveals the Wisdom of Light Weight 


MAXWELL car carries the same aver- 
age passenger weight over the same 
roads and at the same speed as other 

cars, regardless of their weight and price. To 
do this task at extremely low cost is the partic- 
ular mission of the Maxwell. 

Therefore it was necessary to eliminate every 





latitude and clime and have responded so 
well to every task to which they have been 
committed. 
They last long. 
They stand brutal treatment. 
They cost but little to run. 


More miles per gallon 


pound of superfluous weight, for each added afore mites cn tires They hold the greatest efficiency-economy 


‘pound to carry around meant added expense. 


How to reduce the weight without reducing the 
strength thus became the vital engineering problem 
in this car. 

To maintain the required strength without increas- 
ing weight necessitated the use of the best materials. 
The great science of metallurgy supplied the answer. 

Such metals are obviously the quality metals; and 
a Maxwell car contains them throughout. 

An analysis will show that pound for pound the 
metals that go into a Maxwell car are comparable with 
the metals in the highest priced cars in the world. 

That is the underlying reason why Maxwell cars 
have given such rare accounts of themselves in every 





record a car has ever made—22,020 miles at 
an average speed of 25 miles an hour, with an average 
of 22 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

And during this test the engine never once stopped, 
day or night. It was continuous, low cost, highly 
reliable mileage. 

Such steels, such certainty of performance, such 
saving, have won many friends for Maxwell. 

Todate nearly 400,000 Maxwells are gracing the high- 
ways of the world. These have multiplied the friend- 
ships each day until 1920 finds 100,000 Maxwells in 
process of construction at the eight Maxwell plants. 

Those who sell the Maxwell say this number will 
supply but 60 per cent of the demand, 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION: 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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sf 
Fares, please!! 


The word “fare” has slipped and skid- 
ded from its older, warmer, truer meaning, 

In stage-coach days, the driver was 
“host”’ and the travelers his “fares.” 
Now “fare” has come to mean money. 

In fact, for the last 20 years it has 
become the car rider’s equivalent for a 
nickel. 

From a clean seat in a modern elec- 
trie street car, in its warmth, speed and 
cleanliness, we may dream back to 
dustier, colder days, when stout $2.50 
shoes niestled on a straw-strewn floor- 
ing. Then any ride was uncertain in 
time. Cars came each hour instead 
of every five minutes, and _ puffing 
steam dummies unerringly shot cinders 
between father’s neck and his in- 
flammable collar. 

But this is all gone—all except the 
tradition that ‘‘fare”’ is unfair when it 
strays from its old crony, the five-cent 
piece. 

There was a time when a good cigar or a rail- 
way track spike could be had two for 10 cents. 

Once copper wire and beef steak cost 12 cents 
a pound; a dollar bought a good hat, a real shirt, 
a hotel room or a day’s work in track labor. 

Nothing is left of all this—except the habit 
of thinking of ‘“‘fare’”’ as money, instead of in its 
old meaning — one who is cared for by a host 
for pay. 

Let us remember that a penniless host must 
needs be a poor one. 

Let us think about the relation of electric 
railways and ourselves as mutual—each with 
definite obligations. 

When adjustments are made, let’s make them 
onthe basis of a reasonable return for the service 
rendered—the old true basis of host and fare. 


estern Electric 
Company 











Published in the in- 
terest of Electrical 
Development by an 
Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the In- 
dustry. 










No. 1. Western Electric—an or- 
ganization whose products and services 
apply ajike to all fields where electricity 
is used—in the power plant, in the 
shop, on the farm and in the home. 
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fate was settled up-stairs by the ‘‘Ex- 
traordinary Commission for Combating 
Counter-Revolution, Sabotage, and Specu- 
lation.’”’ ‘To shoot or not to shoot seemed 
to be the only question. When that was 
settled the prisoner was called up from the 
dungeon either to be shot in the back 
yard or to be liberated—with a great 
dread of returning to the dungeon. 

Fresh prisoners were constantly being 
brought in to replace those who had been 
shot or liberated. .Most of them were 
working-folk, whose only crime appeared 
to be that of disagreeing with the Bol- 
shevik dictatorship. There were few mem- 
bers of the Jntelligensia among the prison- 
ers. The Bolsheviki seemed to exercise a 
particular harshness toward the working- 
men who would not accept their creed and 
rule. Those who were not shot were 
obliged te listen to the fiery addresses of 
young Jewish commissaries, who en- 
deavored to convert the workingmen to 
Bolshevism by vividly portraying the evils 
of the non-Bolshevik past and by elaborat- 
ing the beauties of the Bolshevik future. 

As the workingmen, in face of the horrors 
of the Bolshevik present, showed little ap- 
petite for the Bolshevik future, the propa- 
gandists usually finished their speeehes 
with the direst threats of the Red Terror, 
and declared the British Government to 
be the cause of all the evils in Russia. 

Sometimes a commissary would come to 
tell us, with a look of fanatical triumph in 
his eyes, that a bloody revolution had 
begun in England, where the royal family 
and Mr. Lloyd George had been executed, 
and the Soviets were sentencing to death 
‘‘hordes. of counter-revolutionary rabble, 
such as the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons.” The prisoners listened 
without comment to all that was said. As 
soon as the commissary had gone, how- 





ever, they exprest their opinions in very * 


vigorous language. 

The Bolsheviki apparently regard boys 
and children as potentially dangerous. A 
rifle-shot properly directed will avert -the 
peril lurking in the heart and mind of one 
who is yet in his teens, and reduce by so 
much future counter-revolutionary propa- 
ganda. So: 

A youth of some eighteen years was 
brought. in. His fianeée was devoted to 
him, and made inquiries among the Red 
Guards coneerning the situation ‘of the 
dungeon. For a small sum she was told 
where to find the grating. At night she 
would come with cold potatoes, boiled in 
the skins, and would drop them into the 
grating, so that they rolled down into the 
dungeon. In this manner we were able 
for a short time to receive a valuable sup- 
plement to our wretched fare. Unhap- 
pily, the boy was taken out and shot in the 
back-yard a few days after his arrival. 
None of us had stomach enough to break 
the mournful news to the faithful fiancée, 
but. she guessed the truth when the boy no 
longer answered her whispered greeting 
or gave a sign of his presence. Her visits 
ceased, and no more potatoes rolled down 
into the dungeon. 

The lack of proper food, the mephitic 
smell, the impossibility of resting my aching 
limbs save on the cold, damp, and vermin- 
covered stone floor, the frequent removal 
and shooting of prisoners and the constant 
expectation of a smiliar fate, the haunting 
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PERSCNAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











knowledge which filled the minds of all the 
prisoners of being mute and helpless vic- 
tims at the merey of men with thé minds 
of devils, vied with my illness in lowering 
my vitality. Some kind workingmen made 
me a bed with their coats, which they 
could not take back, for a few days after 
their good action they were taken out and 
shot. When they were led out for execu- 
tion, one of them said to the remaining 
prisoners: ‘‘Good-by, comrades. Take 
care of the young Englishman. He is 
ar ally.” 


The writer was fortunate, or lucky, for, 
as he tells us: 


About three weeks after my arrest my 
name was called out. I was conducted 
up-stairs and led before the members of the 
“Extraordinary Commission.”” They were 
seated at a table, on which lay a number 
of my personal and family documents, 
which had been taken from my trunks. 
Many questions were put to me, and I 
was then told to “be off.” When I was out 
of the Soviet house, I went to my home, in 
the hopes of getting a bath and change of 
linen. To my great consternation, I dis- 
covered over the door a red flag, on which 
was written “Communist Club.” I en- 
tered the house very cautiously, but was 
stopt by a commissary, who told me that 
the house had been “socialized.” 

My friends had been turned out with 
nothing but the usual ‘Bolshevik trous- 
seau’’ of one knife, one fork, one shirt, one 
dress, and one pair of boots. All my 
clothing and possessions had been divided 
up among the ‘“‘comrades.”’ I thus found 
myself once again without a roof. Some 
friends advised me to go to the country 
and live with the peasants. I found a 
peasant who allowed me to ride in his car 
to New Jerusalem, about forty miles out® 
side of Moscow. He was a nice old peasant, 
and called me ‘‘little dove’ (goloobchik). 
He told me that both his own sons (‘‘little 
doves,”’ he called them) had recently been 
shot by the local ‘‘Committee of Village 
Paupers.”’ 

I lay for a few weeks on that welcome 
bed, for I fell ill with what appeared to be 
pneumonia. When the neighboring peas- 
ants heard that I was ill they frequently 
visited me, bringing me butter, eggs, milk, 
bread, and chickens. I was also visited 
by the Bolshevik president of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Village Paupers,’’ who were 
terrorizing the neighborhood.. He threat- 
ened to arrest me as a ‘‘manifest counter- 
revolutionary.”” The peasants, however, 
threatened his life if he arrested me during 
my illness. He, therefore, sent his youth- 
ful aid to “inquire into the counter-revolu- 
tionary activity of the English dog.” 

The youthful aid proved to be a Russian. 
He had not gall enough to be unkind to 
me, and soon began to visit me frequently 
in order to relate to me his doings as 
Bolshevik Commissary. He was very 
eloquent, and delighted whenever he told 
me how he confiscated (‘‘socialized’’) other 
people’s property. Once he “‘socialized”’ 
a sheep for my benefit. He brought it to 
the hut and told me that I must feed myself 
up with it. I asked that the sheep should 
be taken back to its owner. The youth 
would have been a good citizen if the 
Bolsheviki had not given him the mania 
and power for “socializing” private 
property. 
















Note the three conven- 
gent rolls of United 
States Abrasives on 
the lathe. No waste 
here 


Sand Paper is 


Buy it as you would a tool 
—instead of just asking for 
‘‘some sand paper’’. Buy the 
U.S. map brand that stays 
sharp—for every littl particle 
of flint or garnet is a sharp- 
edged tool, glued everlastingly 
to strong cloth or tough-fibred 
paper especially made for the 
purpose. 


United States Sand Paper 
is known everywhere by the 
map trademark. U.S. flintand 
garnet (the semi-precious 
gem) are first choice in the 
wood working industry where 
it is used in sheets, endless 
belts, discs and wasteless rolls 
of convenient widths. 


For finishing metal surfaces 
in foundries and machine 
shops, discs and bclts of Her- 
culundum and Carbalox from 
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Fast-Cutting 
Mineral Abrasives 
On cloth and paper 


Flint Paper 
Garnet Paper Garnet Cloth 
Emery Paper Emery Cioth 
Crocus Cloth 
Carbalox Cloth 
Herculundum Cloth 
Sheets, Discs, Circles, Belts and Rolls 
of various widths and lengths of 
the above U. 8. Abrasives, 











a Tool 


the electric furnace, are time 
and labor savers— Herculun- 
dum for cast iron and similar 
materials; Carbalox for steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, etc. 
We would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this with you. 


From the crushing of the 
materials to the last coat of 
glue, U.S. Sand Paper is sur- 
rounded with almost unbeliev- 
able precautions to insure 
uniformity of quality. 


You cannot sharpen sand 
paper: therefore buy the best, 
the U. S. brand—because it 
stays with you until the job 
is done. If your dealer does 
not have U.S. Abrasives in 
stock, write direct to us. Our 
Service Department will 
recommend the one best grade 
for your particular work. 


UNITED STATES SAND PAPER COMPANY, Williamsport, Pa. 


Stocks at following Branch Offices: 
Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 


Herculundum and Carbalox discs cement- 
ed to horizontal or vertical wheels are great 
time savers in finishing castings and forg- 
ings to a close fit. The discs last long, 
both cloth and grit being just right for the 
work at hand. The table grinder below 
is a money-maker. Get the complete story 
on this, 





Boston Detroit San Francisco 







High speed endless cloth belts of sand 
paper are necessary in every modern 
woodworking pliant. U. S. sand belts last 
long. If you have any sanding problems 
bring them to U.S. We know how to use 
sand paper as well as how to make it. 
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IRELAND FIGHTING ENGLAND WITH 
POSTERS 


the combatants discovered in the course of the late diffi- 

culty in Europe, are quite as effective as big guns, and the 
Irish Revolutionists, it appears, have taken the lesson to heart. 
They are bombarding the British authorities with a series of 
proclamations, documents, and even poems, all calculated to 
get the English Unionist goat, if nothing more important. The 
London Morning Post, perhaps the foremost of all English papers 
in its opposition to the idea of Irish independence, is publishing 
a series of documents collected from various Irish sources, all 
showing, in the view of the paper presenting them, a state of 
“anarchy in Ireland” and ‘‘a spirit of bloodthirsty rebellion.” 
In fact, The Morning Post exhibits a state of alarm that must be 
highly gratifying to the authors of these manifestoes. Some of 
the posters are pretty fiery and show a fine gift of language, at 
any rate. Proclamations are displayed which declare that assis- 
tance to the enemy (meaning England) is held by the Sinn- 
Feiners to constitute an offense of high treason and that ‘‘civil- 
fans who give information to the police or soldiery, especially 
such information as is of a serious character, if convicted will be 
executed, i.e., shot or hanged.”” A manuscript notice, pasted on a 
ehurch at Mitchelstown, declared that every magistrate and 
juror who helped England to rule in the North-East Riding of 
Cork would be deemed to have forfeited his life. Girls who have 
*“‘damned themselves” by keeping company with ‘‘the Brown 
and Black Army of Occupation” are to be branded by having 
their hair cut off. 

“English people have no conception of the state of affairs 
which now exists in Ireland,’ exclaims The Morning Post, in 
presenting these documents. ‘‘They hear of an occasional out- 
rage, and say ‘How shocking!’ consoling themselves with the 
belief that it will all come out in the wash. This state of mind 
constitutes a dangerous delusion. The Sinn-Feiners who cap- 
tured the bulk of the Irish seats at the last general election and 
refused to occupy them, do seriously claim to have set up an 
Irish Republic, and to have the right to administer it in defi- 
ance of, or even in hostility to, the Empire of which they are a 
part.”” Taking up the most recent revelations of Sinn-Fein 
activity, The Post continues: 


G tie LITTLE WORDS in proper arrangement, as all 


The whole series of ‘‘ Proclamations” of the “‘Irish Republic,” 
from which The Morning Post is now able to give a selection, 
shows that the Sinn-Feiners are a desperate and dangerous enemy, 
determined to murder in the dark, and to do all the mischief they 
ean contrive against the British Empire, which has succored 
them for years and years, since the bad old days when Ireland 
really had a grievance against England. 

In November a printed leaflet was circulated extensively in 
County Clare, signed by “‘Michael Brennan, Brigadier,” of the 
“East Clare Brigade,” by the Rev. W. O’Kennedy, president 
of St. Flannan’s College, as treasurer, and by nine other priests 
—one of them a parish priest, the other eight curates. Their 
appeal, addrest to ‘“‘the People of Clare,”’ is the most moderately 
exprest proclamation of the series, but its subtle play on the 
national hatred of England will be judged by the following 
extracts: 

“Every nation makes monetary~ provision for its army. 
France, Belgium, and America strained every nerve to maintain 
the efficiency of their forces in the Great War. England, too, 
expended millions and continues to do so. By the irony of fate 
Treland helps to pay the cost of the army of the only enemy she 
has ever known—England. 

“*Clare men, you paid for the Suvla Bay campaign, for the 
glorious retreat from Mons, for the bullets that pierced the 
hearts of Padraig Pearse and Sean McDermott, for the shells 
that rained on Dublin during Easter week. Ay and here at 
home you paid for the lead and steel that murdered your own 
kith and kin—Russell, Ryan, Studdert, and Murphy. 

“Strange as it may seem, there exists an army pledged to 
Ireland a nation, which saved the soul of the country in 1916, 
which warded off the blood-tax in 1918, and which is always 
ready to meet the murderous attacks of the age-long enemy. 

“‘Armies need money to keep them efficient. The English 





tax-gatherer forces you, all unwilling, to pay the price of empire- 
building—we now ask you will you give your share toward na- 





tion-building. For five years the Irish Volunteers have subsisted 
on the generous voluntary subscriptions of its members. No 
organized toll has ever been levied. The fight for Irish freedom 
still goes on, and the end is not yet....... 

‘Will you, who gave unwillingly to the Saxon, answer the call 
of your hearts and subscribe generously toward the equipment 
of those who are risking everything for the old land. . . . Last 
year they saved your country from being turned into a shambles. 
Will you not do a little toward helping them now in their fight 
for you and all of us?” 


, 


The “proclamations”? are too numerous to be given in full, 
says The Morning Post, but selections from them will show their 
effect. The following is a copy of a manuscript notice found 
posted up on July 6, 1919, in the locality of Cooraclare, County 
Clare: 

PROCLAMATION—I. R. A. 1916 ACT. 

‘““WHEREAS, at such critical period in the history of our country 
Ned Murphy, regardless of all the appeals of a united Irish people, 
has deliberately and with malice aforethought harbored, enter- 
tained, and welcomed the bloodthirsty enemies of our country, 
thus endangering the lives of our citizens. We, the soldiers and 
defenders of the Irish nation, redeemed by the sacred blood of 
the men of Easter week, are determined by all the means at our 
disposal to put a stop at once and for all to such outrageous 
conduct. 

‘**Therefore;, as a warning to all such traitors, this man and his 
family are to be made an example of within the County of Clare 
from this 6th day of July 1919. 

‘*Any person or persons seen, known, or heard to have any 
communication whatever with said man will do so at their own 
personal risk. 

“‘We command that said house, place, and premises are to be 
shunned as if it were fever-stricken. Nobody is to be seen in 
public talking, walking, or having any intercourse whatever with 
any member of said family. 

‘‘Any person ignoring this Proclamation will be dealt with 
in the severest manner possible.” 


A printed notice found posted at Ballyvourney, Macroom, 
County Cork, on August 31, is given as follows: 


‘*The people in this area are warned that for their own safety 
and in the interests of the country they should avoid absolutely 
all communications of a friendly nature with the members of the 
R. I. C. [Royal Irish Constabulary]. This force is specially 
organized for the maintenance in our down-trodden country of a 
tyrannical foreign Government by a system of spying and cor- 
ruption unrivalled in the history of any land. 

“The police, who came from among the people themselves, 
are traitors to their own flesh and blood, sworn to spare neither 
parent, brother, sister, or wife in the discharge of their degrading 


‘duty—the overthrow of the God-given rights of their fellow 


countrymen. They should, therefore, be avoided as more dan- 
gerous than plague, and more ruinous than any other group of 
ruffians to the morals of society. 

‘‘Let no Irish man cr woman with a sense of principle and 
honor be seen speaking to, saluting, or in any way tolerating the 
existence of a Peeler either in public or in private-—BEWARE!! 

“This is not an appeal, but an order from the Irish Repub- 
lican Government. To those who ignore it will be meted out the 
punishment of traitors. Fraternizing with the enemy can not 
be tolerated. ““By Order of 

“G. O. C., Western»Command, I. R. A. 
“*On behalf of the Irish Republican Government.” 


In imitation of the edicts issued throughout England in war- 
time, under the Defense of the Realm Act, the Irish Republic 
issued the following proclamation in Ennis: 


PROCLAMATION. 


Under the Irish Republic—Mid-Clare a Special Military Area. 
To all whom it may concern. 

List of offenses punishable as High Treason under proclamation. 

“1. Displaying either publicly or privately friendship toward 
enemy military or police. 

“2. Supplying enemy military or police with information cal- 
culated at the same time to be useful to the enemy and danger- 
ous to the interests of the Irish Republic or any of its loyal 
subjects. 

**3. Selling to or otherwise furnishing the enemy with supplies. 

“4, Aiding the enemy military or police in their investigations 
or ‘searches. 

“5. Attempting in any way to disrupt the organized forces 
of the Republic in this area. 
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They Have Again Proved Their Supremacy 


In every field of competition—on land, on water and 
in the air—AC Spark Plugs, during 1919, made epochal 
contribution to titular achievement. In the light of the 
accomplishments, partially listed herewith, AC’s have 
again solidly established their right tothe title: Standard 
Spark Plug of the World. You, too, can rely on them. 
Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, <NMichigan 


U.8..Pat. No 1,135,727, April 13,1915, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917, Other Patents Pending 


The Standard Spark 1 ) Plug of the W orld 
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Outstanding 


Achievements 
for Year of 1919 


Road Racing 

Cliff Durant wins 250-mile Santa 
Monica road race with Chevrolet 
Special. 
Tommy Milton wins 301-mile Elgin 
road race with Duesenberg. 

Speedway Racing 
Roscoe Sarles wins 150-mile race 
at Los Angeles with Roamer 
Special. 
Tommy Milton wins 112.5-mile 
race at Uniontown with Duesen- 
berg Special. 
Eddie Hearne finishes second in 
500-mile Indianapolis race in first 
American car to cross wire. De 
Palma, Packard Special, sixth, 
breaking all records up to and in- 
cluding 250 miles. 
Tommy Milton wins 10-mile race 
at Sheepshead Bay, New York, and 
establishes world’s record of 112.4 
m. p. h. for the distance. 


In 80-mile race at Tacoma, Hearne 
and Durant, driving AC-equipped 
cars, finish second and third respec- 
tively. Hearne and Durant also 
finish third and fourth in the 
60-mile event. 

Tommy Milton wins final heat of 
Uniontown Speedway meet, cover- 
ing 22% miles at average of 101.17 
m. p- 


Automobile Time Trials 


Tommy Milton driving an AC- 
equipped Duesenberg, establishes 
new world’s record for cars of 
231-300 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement for all distances from 
30 to 300 miles. 

Dave Lewis, driving an AC-equip- 
ped Duesenberg of 30334 cubic 
inches piston displ acement, estab- 
lishes new world’s record for that 
class for al! distances from 10 to 
100 miles. 

Jimmy Murphy, driving an AC- 
equipped Duesenberg of 183 cubic 
inches piston displacement, estab- 
lishes new world’s record for that 
class for all distances from 1 to 300 
miles. 


Dirt Track Racing 


Eddie Hearne establishes a new 
world’s dirt track record for 100 
miles at Phoenix. 


Power Boat Racing 
Miss Detroit: III wins Gold Cup, 
emblematic of the American speed 
boat championship, in Detroit 
river regatta. 


Aviation 

Roland Rohlfs establishes new 
world’s altitude record of 34,610 
fect with Curtiss triplane equipped 
with AC Spark Plugs. 

Caleb Bragg establishes new 
world’s record of 18,210 feet for 
seaplanes. 

Loening monoplane flies from 
Mitchell Field to Hog Island, a 
distance of 101 miles, in 33 minutes, 
an average of 180 m. p.h.and the 
fastest official time ever made by 
aeroplane. 

Lieut. Alexander Pearson, Jr., 
makes the fastest flying time in 
transcontinental air race from 
New York to San Francisco and 
return, 
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MERICA has at least one great industry-a 
knowledge of which will warm the hearts 
of all woman-kind. 


Salute the canned food on your pantry shelf. 
The Pure Food Laws—commendable and necessary 
though they are—are yet far exceeded in the 
requirements which the great organized food can- 
ning industry of the United States lays down for 
itself. 


Think what such Protection means 
to our tables! 


You whose important duty is the selection of the 
food that goes on the family table, remember this: 


All over the United States there stretch the 
great organizations of the Pure Food Laws, Federal 
and State, working hand in hand. 


All over these same United States there stretches 
from Washington—from the headquarters there of 
the National Canners Association—another great 
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pure food organization—the voluntary 
Inspection Service of the National Can- 
ners Association. 


Not how Little it Must do—but 
how Much it Can do 


This is not an arm representing force 
or compulsion. Rather, it represents a 
united ambition on the part of a vast 
industry to keep itself in spirit and in 
practice above any necessity of laws of 
regulation. 


Little wonder, then, that the canning 
industry has been called “the industry 
which legislates for -itself’’! Never does 
this industry forget that it is dealing with 
food—with food, the thing of such vast 
consequence to the little family circle of 
the American home. Ina very real way 
it realizes its responsibility and in a very 
real way it faces its responsibility. 


If only you could See it all 
for Yourself 


Every American housewife should have 
the privilege of following through some 
of the great canneries of fruit, vegetables, 
soup, meat, sea food, milk and other prod- 
ucts. Follow the Inspector of the Asso- 


ciation as he passes, on one of his visits, 
from the supply of fresh foods to the 
sorting, cleaning, preparing; follow the 
Inspector all the way through to the seal- 
ing of the cans, the final cooking, cooling 
and storing away. 


The Inspector represents a system 
which constantly, and at great expense, 
searches out the latest scientific facts of 
importance to this vital work of supplying 
the family table. He is a symbol of the 
painstaking care with which the canning 
He represents the 
earnest determination of the industry to 


business is conducted. 


supply our families with the best of food, 
clean, wholesome, nourishing and safe. 


Canned Food— 
“The Miracle on Your Table’”’ 


And so may American housewives, 
mentally at least, salute the most self- 
respecting of objects, the can of food. 
You are standing before a very wonderful 
thing—a product which knows the limi- 
tations of neither climate nor season, 
coming to you at any time and from any 
place. Richly it deserves its title—‘‘ The 


Miracle on Your Table.” 


National Canners Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all varieties of 


hermetically sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. 
Its purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the 


produces, buys, nor sells. 


It neither 


industry, and the public, the best canned foods that scientific knowledge and human 


skill can produce. 


Canned fgets the Miricle NN 
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“6. Spreading slanders on the characters of any officials of the 
Republic. 

“7. Committing an offense of any kind against loyal subjects 
of the Republic. 

“The natives of Mid-Clare are further warned that it is their 
duty to report With all possible despatch to the nearest military 
authority any person or persons whom they know to be guilty 
of any of the above-mentioned offenses. And, further, that they 
are to have a careful lookout for crime manufactured by the 
enemy, especially in the areas which the police have been 
compelled to evacuate. 

‘Until further notice all local minor disputes between Repub- 
lican subjects in the special military area of Mid-Clare are to 
be referred to the Competent Military Authority for that area, 
who will either settle such disputes or advise on the course to 
be pursued in reaching a settlement. 

“The Republic demands, and we are confident that all loyal 
subjects of the Republic will act in a noble manner. You HAVE 
ONLY ONE ENEMY. **By Order of 

“ComPETENT Minitary AvuTHoRITY.” 


This is a copy of a manuscript notice found posted up at the 
Catholic Church, Mitchelstown, on September 21, 1919: 


“Civilians who give information to the police or soldiery, es- 
pecially such information as is of a serious character, if convicted 
will be executed, i.e., shot or hanged. 

“On and after the 24th day of August, 1919, every person in 
the pay of England (magistrates, jurors, ete.), who helps England 
to rule this country, or who assists in any way the upholders of 
the foreign Government of this North-East Riding of Cork will 
be deemed to have forfeited his life. : 

“Do not salute the R. I. C. in the streets or reply to their 
salutations. 

**Do not visit public-houses where they frequent, for the noto- 
rious villains are there for nothing good (but for drinking porter). 

“Do not communicate or mix in any way with the blood- 
suckers. 

‘Every citizen must assist when required in enabling us to 
perform our duty. “By Order of 

“THe ComMPETENT Minitary AutTuority or IRELAND.” 


In the month of August, 1919, a printed leaflet was posted 
throughout South Tipperary and later near Knocklong, County 
Limerick, where two members of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were murdered. This read, in part: 


‘Citizens of the Irish Republic are forbidden to answer any 
question whatsoever to representatives of the enemy, or to assist 
them in any way. 

“To tell name, whereabouts, at any time, or any particulars 
of oneself or others, is to assist the bloodhounds, and to be to a 
certain extent an informer. 

“‘There must be no informers in this generation. 

“There must be no communication with the R. I. C. 

“The members of this infamous force act as spies for England 
on their own countrymen, ‘rightly struggling to be free.’ 

‘‘Remember that they pointed out Sean MacDermot and the 
others for Maxwell to murder in 1916. 

“They are industriously collecting information to do the same 
again if they get a chance. 

“They are traitors as well as spies, and should be treated as 
traitors deserve. 


“*By Order of Competent Military Authority, 

“South Tipperary Area, 10th August, 1919. 

“Go Saoraip DIA PosLact NA H-EIREANN. 
**(God Save the People of Ireland.) ”’ 


In County Cork, during November, 1919, a proclamation is- 
sued by the Irish Republican Army, ‘‘in defense of morality and 
nationality,” declared: 


‘““ WHEREAS, certain girls wanting in self-respect have damned 
themselves by keeping company with the Brown and Black Army 
of Occupation, it has been deemed proper by a Competent Author- 
ity, both for the safeguard of morality and as a stoppage of bad 
example, to publish the names of these culprits, also to warn 
them that after certain dates after the publication of the proc- 
lamation those-who persist in the above-mentioned scandalous, 
and at the same time, unpatriotic company-keeping, are liable 
to the punishment of being branded by having their hair cut off. 
(Four names are given.) 

**Parents and masters or mistresses, as the case may be, are 
requested to see that the above-mentioned girls are kept from 
intercourse with the enemy troops. 

** All loyal subjects of the Irish Republic are also requested to 
shun the following public-houses, who take a delight in enter- 


taining the enemy army, until such times that they make repara- 
tion by a complete change of conduct. (Three names are given.) 
“Tn case of refusal drastic measures will be taken. All those 
who persist in visiting those proclaimed houses are liable to have 
their names published as disloyal subjects who patronize houses 
frequented by the enemy army, and to whom private punish- 

ment will be meted in due course. ‘“‘By Order of 
“CompETENT Miritary AUTHORITY.” 


The last document of the bundle is signed merely by a man 
who describes himself as a soldier in the ‘‘Army of the Irish 
Republic.”” It was found posted in manuscript, close to the 
spot where Sergeant Riordan and Constable Murphy, of the 
R. I. C., were murdered on August 4, 1919. It expresses the 
nationalistic aspirations of the ‘‘rebels” in the following terms: 

“It is quite evident to everybody in Ireland that we are going 
through one of the most critical periods in the history of our 
country. The fate of the Irish nation is trembling in the balance. 
The toilsome and dangerous work of the past year has borne 


fruit, and the ‘Republic’ established by the Irish ‘Volunteers’ 
in 1916 now possesses a properly constituted National Govern- 


ment, whose authority is recognized by the Irish people as a . 


whole. But the foreign usurper still maintains his army of 
occupation. 

‘**Treland is still garrisoned by the ‘Hirelings’ of the foreigner 
in huge numbers, and provided with every implement and equip- 
ment of modern warfare. The Irish Army is still confined to the 
trenches, its offensive activities being confined to raids and snip- 
ings. It is certain that their loyalty and courage will be tested 
in the next few months. 

“The enemy is growing desperate, and at the same time seeth- 
ing for Irish blood. The R. I. C. and soldiers of the military are 
being made to understand that they can not carry on their black- 
guardism any longer. The higher-placed agents of the enemy 
will be taught the same lesson. The Sinn-Feiners are the right 
army of the I. R. A. A state of rebellion will now exist between 
England and Ireland. The fate of Ireland will be determined 
for good or evil in a very short time, and the result will depend 
largely on the fidelity of the Irish people. 

‘Beware, Irish Volunteers. Do not be asleep when the critical 
hour comes. As regards the capture of the two policemen by 
three Sinn-Feiners who deprived them of life and arms—that was 
what you may eall courage and bravery on the part of our 
society. . . . Irish Volunteers, I appeal to you one and all in 
the name of your opprest country to beware of policemen and 
soldiers and all paid officials of the British Government. 

“T warn you once and for all not to have cut, shuffle, or deal 
with them. Don’t sneer at them in any way, ‘nor give them 
any information, nor food, nor fuel of any sort, for we expect to 


gain our independene e when we clean them out of our taxed Isle. * 


‘“We are now going to have an Irish Republic set up in College 
Green, and the executive will be Dail Eireann. 


“THREE CHEERS FOR THE I..R. A.” 


A later issue of the same paper contains a copy of a poem 
written to commemorate the deed of the man who was killed 
during the recent attack on the Viceroy in Phoenix Park. 
““Crime has so often been glorified here,” complains The Post. 
The poem is as follows: ; 


ON ASHTOWN ROAD 
In MEMORY OF MARTIN SAVAGE, Killed in Action, December 19, 1919. 
(Air—‘' The Snowy Breasted Pearl.’’) 
One cold December day, 
A motor plowed its way, 
*Mid bullets, flash and play, 
On Ashtown Road. 
In that car, the living tool 
Of England's hated rule, 
And there began the duel 
On Ashtown Road. 


Young Savage undismayed, 
With bomb and hand grenade, 
Attacked them unafraid— 
On Ashtown Road. 
But a bullet laid him low, 
From the rifle of the foe, 
Yet another debt we owe— 
For Ashtown Road. 


Who dies for Ireland lives! 

For her their life blood gives, 

As this noble lad gave his— 
On Ashtown Road. 

They laid him in the grave. 

Where leafless branches wave, 

Oh! Son of Erin brave, 
Farewell to thee. 
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are prey to “Acid-Mouth” 






















‘ Lefon d, cYink 
UBS MacLean & Woon, 18 Toronto Sr., Toronro 





For that reason many apparently sound teeth 
have to be filled each year. Find out whether you 
are one of the 95 in every 100 who are believed to 
have “ Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Moisten one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on 
your tongue. If it remains blue when you take it 
out, you are apparently free from any tendency to 
unfavorable mouth acids. If it turns pink, you 


have “ Acid-Mouth.” 


PEBEeco 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


If the Litmus Paper does turn pink, try this second 
test: First brush your teeth and gums thoroughly with 
Pebeco Tooth Paste from the trial tube. Then placeJa 
second Litmus Paper on your tongue. ‘This time it will 
remain blue, thus proving the wonderful capacity of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste to check any undue acidity in the 
mouth. 


Pebeco counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth” by working directly 
on the saliva, stimulating its abundant flow. And normal 
saliva is the most natural means of neutralizing mouth | 
acids. You-will like Pebeco’s keen, refreshing flavor, and 
be quick to appreciate its tooth-whitening and polishing 
properties, and its beneficial effect on gums and mouth 
interior. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Mail coupon below today sure 
LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
120 William Street, New York 


In order that I may make my own test for 
“Acid-Mouth” send me your Litmus Test 
Papers and Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco 
without cost or obligation to me. 
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$7: 00 $8.00 one 


W. L. Dou — shoes are sold through 107 of ow our own sane direct to the wearer at one 

middiemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 
ae $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. 
W L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


profit. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes 
as a protection against hign prices and 
unreasonable profits is only one example 
of the constant endeavor of W.L. Doug- 
las to protect his customers. W. L. 
Douglas name on shoes is his pledge that 
they are the best in materials, work- 
manship and style possible to produce at 
the price. Into every pair go the results 
of sixty-seven years experience in 
making shoes, dating back to the time 
when W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 


pegging shoes. 


W.L. Douglas shoesare forsale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores, 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 
the factory. Send for booklet eee how te order shoes by mail, ye free, 


WL. DOUGLAS "SHOE co. | 
161 Spark Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. | 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L. Do 

las shoes. The neme and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole.. Ifith oo boon. " cee 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRA 


‘are the leaders in the fashion centers of 








W. L. DOUGLAS BEGAN 
THE DAY MILKING 
THE COW AND ENDED 
IT WITH CARRYING 


‘The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. The smart styles 


America. They are made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., by the highest 
paid. skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all work- | 
ing with an honest determination to make 
the best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 
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No. 322 * 
A fine pointed, smooth writing, especially firm pen. 


Esterbrook Inflexible 


Accountants find this pen gives them fine service—carries 
Plenty of ink safely—ink flows evenly and smoothly to the 








paper—no need to use a blotter. 


ble today. 
excellence for 61 years, 


assorted or of your favorite pen. 


4-70 COOPER STREET 


A 












The first steel pens were used in 1803, and entries made then are perfectly legi- 
R. Esterbrook & Co. have been making pens of uniform standard 


Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, asking for samples. 15c a dozen, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


| Esterbrook Pens 


them by ates and Number 
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ALIENS AS A DANGER TO OUR 
MERCHANT MARINE 


4 OREIGN officers and men threaten to 
impair the efficiency and arrest the 
development of America’s merchant marine, 
according to the Neptune Association, of 
New York, a body made up of ship- 
masters and other marine officers, who 
are urging Congress to preserve for Amer- 
icans the merchant marine built up as a 
war emergency. ‘Plenty of Americans 
hold. licenses to fill all commands offered 
by the new merchant marine,” says a 
statement issued by the Association, which 
believes that “‘the nation’s cargoes should 
be carried in ships built, owned, operated, 
insured, and manned by Americans.” 
The chief objection to the present policy 
of provisional licenses is voiced by The 
National Marine (New York): 


The war is now over and still foreigners 
appear at the offices of the United States 
Steamboat Inspectors, are examined, and 
receive licenses (so-called red-ink cer- 
tificates) which allow them to command and 
officer our new ships which we are just 
beginning to look upon with so much 
pride. They bring with them Old-World 
methods and are mostly out of touch with 
the young American officers who are 
trying to reach a newly acquired ambi- 
tion—that of a command and to take the 
Stars and Stripes into ports of the world 
where the flag has searcely been seen for 
generations. It is a source of discourage- 
ment to them to be obliged to serve ini 
competition with these men who might be 
said to be men without a country 
denaturalized Europeans. 

These foreign seafarers seem to be lured 
to America by the high pay, not usually 
from a long-growing desire to attach them- 
selves to the ideals of the Great Republic. 
It is common talk among American mates 
that the life is made distasteful to them by 
such men who have not caught the inspir- 
ation so many have found on this side of the 
water. 

These privileged men are obliged to 
declare their intention of becoming Amer- 
icans, but it is a mercenary adoption in the 
main. We might as well offer a certain 
sum as a bonus to become an American. 


“There is not a country on earth that 
would entrust its ships to foreign com- 


” 


manders,”’ is the emphatic statement of the 
New York Mail, which then points out the 
different steps that have been taken by 
the Government in bringing about the 
change in policy toward shipmasters: 

It is provided by paragraph 66 of the 
United States navigation laws that— 

‘After the first day of January, 1897, 
no person shall be qualified to hold a license 
as a commander or watch officer of a 
merchant vessel of the United States who is 


not a native-born citizen, or whose natural- 


ization as a citizen shall not have been fully 
completed.” 

By a series of executive orders issued 
during the world-war, the operations of 
this paragraph were relaxed to the extent 
of permitting the employment of aliens as 
watch officers on American ships. 

Under this suspension of paragraph 66 
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there was a considerable influx of aliens 
under the classification of ‘“‘ watch officers”’ 
into our oceangoing merchant marine 
before and during the war. This influx 
has continued in increasing volume since 
the signing of the armistice. 

Under existing conditions the new mer- 
chant marine is already largely under the 
command of alien officers, whose loyalty 
belongs not to America, but to the coun- 
tries of their citizenship. 

There is not a country on earth that 
would intrust its ships to foreign com- 
manders. In the British merchant marine 
it is impossible for any but a Briton to 
occupy an officer’s berth. 


The New York Herald,.which for the 
past half century has been particularly 
interested in ships and shipping, comes to 
the aid of the skippers and apprentices. 
Says The Herald: 


Our leniency, if not our lamentable 
weakness, in permitting so many for- 
eigners to be in command or in -other 
grades on board American vessels is in 
direct opposition to the shipping laws and 
regulations of other maritime countries. 

It is most commendable, therefore, that 
the Neptune Association, comprising nearly 
five thousand masters and mates of ocean- 
going and coastwise steam-vessels, and 
the Alumni Association of Nautical Train- 
ing Schools and other similar skilled and 
patriotic maritime societies should be 
earnestly engaged in combating the evil 
of ‘‘red-ink”’ licenses. All these bodies 
are seeking to replace aliens by Americans, 
and among other measures are petitioning 
Federal, State, and municipal recruiting 
offices and training-schools to unite in 
providing the additional American officers 
needed and in making the merchant marine 
a nursery for the keen and eager American 
boy blessed with an aptitude for the sea. 





Hark, the Lark!—For SaLte—New 
homes nearing completion in which the 
golden touch of a master designer and 
builder has changed the ordinary into the 
artistic, producing a home beautiful that 
can not be duplicated anywhere for the 
price, when that house contains the beauty 
without, and all that comfort with con- 
veniences within to ease her work and save 
her steps. The pretty palm-rooms with 
that pale moonlight that you see in the 
movies where she meets her lover, and that 
sets you to dreaming dreams, are all worked 
into my homes beautiful, for I arrange 
seenes like that weekly for a movie cor- 
poration. You can’t save by hiding behind 
a lease, for when that lease expires your 
rent will be raised so high that it will make 
you stagger to pay, and then there will be 
fewer houses, as builders are slowly drop- 
ping out of the game. A delay only 
prepares for your own funeral—and you 
will be the chief mourner. Act now, for, 
remember— 

Over the hills lies happiness, 

In a land of golden dreams; 
*Tis a lucky thrall ere the shadows fall 
Who catches her parting beams. 


See me Saturday from 1 to 3:30 p.m., 
or Monday from 1 to 3:30 p.m., at my 
jobs at 28 , Montelair, N. J. 
, builder of homes beautiful.— 
Montclair (N. J.) Times. 





























HOSIERY 
_ for MEN 





T is a grave fault to be 
too easily satisfied — to 
a. stop just short of perfection. 


Shawknit hosiery is made 
for the man who demands 
perfection, and who by habit 
will trouble himself a little 
to get it. 

At Your Dealer’s 
4 SHAW STOCKING CO. 


: ,owell. Mass 
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Mr. Arnold, leading man 
in “The Storm,” wears a 


VANITY HAT 


It’s a hat for all “leading men” be- 
cause it’s first class. Vanity Hats are 
always “Seen in the Best of Company.” 
Write to Dept. 3 for 
“Stars Off Stage’’ 
THE NONAME HAT MBG. CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Plant at Orange, N. S. since 1883 
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PATHS _ TO THE PRESIDENCY 


(Continued from page 43) 


sponsible for the legislative program outlined 
in the platform. In 1911 hespoke through- 
out the West, and announced approval 
of the commission form of municipal 
government, and of the initiative, referen- 


dum, and recall (tho opposing the recall of . 


decisions). As an 
avowed for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, his conservatism 


judges and judicial 
candidate 


| Professor of Law at the University of 


Cincinnati. 
In 1900 he resigned his judgeship to 
become the chairman of the commission 


_ appointed by President McKinley to in- 


pleased the East and his progressive ideas | 


and his record attracted the West. 
Baltimore Convention Wilson supported 
Bryan in the latter’s opposition to the 
election of Alton B. Parker as temporary 
chairman, and in the balloting greatly 
profited by the contest between Clark and 
On the forty-sixth ‘ballot Wilson 
In November, 1912, he 
was elected President. He received 435 
electoral votes against 88 for Roosevelt 
and 8 for Taft. In party politics a re- 
markable situation developed in 1916. On 
the eve of the assemblage of the Republi- 


Bryan. 
was nominated. 


ean convention there was no outstanding 
candidate who seemed likely to secure the 
nomination. A strong movement had been 
started early in the year for Justice Charles 
E. Hughes, but he remained silent as to the 
issues and as to his willingness to accept 
the nomination. Another movement had 
been for conciliation between Republicans 
and Progressives and for the nomination 
of Roosevelt on the issue of Americanism 
and preparedness. Both conventions met 
at Chicago simultaneously, and with no 
one having a majority of the Republican 
convention, unsuccessful negotiations were 
carried on between the two. Finally 
Hughes was nominated by the Republicans 
on the third ballot. Fairbanks was nomi- 
nated for the position of Vice-President. 
Wilson was nominated by acclamation for 
reelection by the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis and elected by so 
close a margin that the result was in doubt 
for a few days. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT (1857- ) 
—The twenty-seventh President of the 
United States, born September 15, 1857, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He graduated from 
Yale in 1878, second in a class of 121, and 
from the Cincinnati Law School in 1880, 
dividing with another the prize for scholar- 
ship. Instead of entering. practise im- 
mediately he became law reporter for the 
Cincinnati Times (Charles P. Taft’s paper) 
and later for The Commercial. In 1881-82 
he was assistant prosecutor of Hamilton 
County, in 1882-83 was a collector of 
internal revenue. From 1887 to 1890 he 
served as a judge of the Superior Court of 
Ohio, and had been elected to succeed him- 
self when he was appointed United States 
Solicitor-General in 1890 by President 
Harrison. In 1892 he was appointed a 


At the 


| 





judge of the newly created Circuit Court of | 


Appeals (sixth circuit), serving until 1900. 


stitute civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, altho he had been opposed to an- 
nexation. . . . He won the trust of a large 
portion of the natives, who asked him to 
remain with them in 1903, when he was 
offered a place on the Supreme Court 
In 1904, 
Root 


bench by President Roosevelt. 
succeeded Elihu 
in 


however, he as 
Secretary of War ecab- 
inet, and the 
friend and spokesman of the Adminis- 
tration. He 


important trips in the United States and in 


Roosevelt's 


soon was regarded as 


represented it in many 
foreign states. In 1906 he was temporarily 
the Civil of Cuba, after the 
intervention of the United States in that 
1907 the 


Canal zone in order to familiarize himself 


Governor 


year. In he visited Panama 
with the problems and conditions there. 
In 1907, also, he visited the Philippines to 
be present at the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly. He then went to Japan to con- 
fer with that Government 
problem of the Japanese in the United 


States and succeeded in arranging matters 


relative to the 


satisfactorily for the time. He proceeded to 
China, where he undertook important nego- 
tiations relative to the Chinese boycott of 
American commodities, and then to Russia. 

Before 1908 President 
let it be known that he favored Taft as his 
successor and in that year actively sup- 
ported the latter’s candidacy. Because of 
the President’s powerful influence and his 
own popularity, Taft easily secured the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. 
He 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, securing 
321 162. Four 
years later, in 1912, he acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Roosevelt, and it was well 
known that he had indorsed the Roosevelt 
policies. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1858-1919) 
—The twenty-sixth President of the 
United States. He was born in New York 
City, October 27, 1858. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1880 and afterward attended 
Of independent 


Roosevelt had 


was overwhelmingly elected over 


electoral votes against 


Columbia Law School. 
means, he joined the Republican party in 
1880 for the sake of a career. 
Republican he was elected in 1881 to the 
New York Assembly, of which he was the 
youngest member. Reelected in 1882 and 
in 1883, he identified himself with the anti- 
established 


As a regular 


machine reform element and 
himself as a fighter. Roosevelt was 
nominated for Speaker in 1882 by the 
minority, but failed to retain leadership 
when his party was in majority the next 
year. He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention of 1884, where he 
fought for the Presidential nomination of 
George F. Edmunds. For two years after 
this he conducted a ranch at Medora, 
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97 
touch with New York City polities by 
residing there during the winters, he became 
the unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
mayor in 1886. As a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission (1889-95), 
appointed by President Harrison and re- 
tained by Cleveland, he did much to 
extend the merit on a basis of 
applied idealism, as he called it. During 
the next (1895-97), he 
president of the police board of New York 
City. President McKinley recalled Roose- 
velt to national service in 1897 as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. After resigning 
his office in April, 1898, he was active in 


system 


two years was 


organizing the First United States Vol- 





From 1896 to 1900 Taft was Dean and | N. D., but, having remained in close | 





unteer Cavalry. 
When his command was mustered out 
in the summer of 1898, after four months’ 


service, Colonel Roosevelt returned to 
New York in time to begin an active cam- 
paign as the Republican nominee for 


Governor of the State. He was elected by 
a plurality of 18,079 over Augustus Van 
Wyck, the Democratic candidate. Altho 
he exprest a desire for a second term as 
Governor, in which to complete the reforms 
barely begun, Roosevelt was nominated 
for Vice-President on ticket with 
President McKinley and was elected in 
November of the same year. Senator T. C. 
Platt asserted that in order to rid himself 
of Roosevelt as Governor he forced him to 


the 


accept this nomination. Roosevelt's 


speeches in the campaign brought him 


into prominence and contributed 
powerfully to the success of the ticket. 
When he became President upon Mc- 
Kinley’s death, September 14, 1901, he 
undertook to conduct his administration 
as a continuation of that of McKinley’s. 
He became the principal factor in the 
campaign of 1904. The Republican Con- 
vention in Chicago by acclamation nomi- 
nated Mr. Roosevelt 
and in the election of November he defeated 
his Democratic opponent, Judge Alton B. 
Parker, of New York, by a popular ma- 
jority of nearly two million votes, the 
In the 
Electoral College he received 336 votes to 
Judge Parker’s 140. After his retirement 
from office in 1909, he spent a year hunting 
big game in Africa, and he afterward pre- 
sented to the National Museum, Wash- 
ington, most of the valuable collection he 
made at this time. His return in the spring 
of 1910 was a kind of triumphal progress 
through Europe, unparalleled since Grant. 
Notable lectures were delivered by him at 
the Sorbonne, Paris, and at Berlin, Chris- 
tiania, and Oxford universities. 

While Roosevelt was away occurred the 
Ballinger - Pinchot controversy and the 
sharp division of the Republican party 
into conservatives supporting Taft and 
insurgents opposing him. Both factions 
endeavored to secure Roosevelt’s support. 
The recipient, upon his return, of a magnif- 
icent welcome from New York City, he 
occupied in the public mind a position 
unparalleled at the time—the one American 


great 


to succeed himself, 


largest ever accorded a candidate. 
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Would You Go Back To 
Longhand Letter Writing? 


Of course not. 


There are over 40,000 offices, large and small, that would 
not go back to stamping mail by hand. 


Why? Because they have found a way to stamp mail and 
handle postage that is as much superior, more economical of 
time, labor and money over the old way as the typewriter is 
to longhand writing or the cash register is to the “cash drawer.” 


Time is money. Stamps are money. Stamps are a vital 
necessity to every business—used daily. Someone’s time must 
be taken to affix stamps to mail somehow. 


You can easily cut down the time needed to affix stamps to 
one-fourth; you can easily stop losses due to spoilage, misuse, 
theft of stamps, etc.; you can easily put the handling, affixing 
and accounting of stamps on a clean, sanitary, up-to-date 
basis—by simply installing 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


There is a Multipost outfit to suit your exact needs. It will 
be sent to you on absolutely Free Trial—to prove its own value 
to you by actual performance in your own office. Anyone using 
10 stamps a day or more can very profitably use a simple Multi- 
post Stamp Affixer. Let us send you one of these on Free Trial, 
to show you what it will do for you. Send no money; 
merely ask on your letterhead for a Multipost on trial; 
no obligation to buy whatever. Or write for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


MULTIPOST COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Six years old— - » Some good territory 
over 40,000 aS = <= open 
offices equipped. ; : for salesmen. 


| 





PARCEL POST MACHINE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER 














known to all the world. In his own party, 
its recognized leader, he was the umpire 
to whom all turned. For a time he did not 
make -public his intention relative to the 
party. division over President Taft. For a 
few months he took no part in polities, but 
in 1910, throwing himself vigorously into 
the New York campaign, he was elected 
temporary .chairman of the State con- 
vention which nominated for Governor his 
choice, H. L. Stimson (later Secretary of 
War under Taft). After he had made a 
tour of the State in support of Stimson, the 
defeat of the latter by John A. Dix, 
Democrat, was considered a severe blow 
to Roosevelt.. The conservative Republi- 
eans seemed to find a leader in Taft, and 
Roosevelt. was certainly the dominant 
personality in the progressive group. These 
elements steadily drew apart. In 1910, 
Roosevelt: made a tour of the country in 
which he enunciated the doctrine of the 
New Nationalism. 

So definite was the line of cleavage 
between the two divisions of the Republican 
party that a strong sentiment in favor of 
Roosevelt for the Presidency developed. 
For some time, however, he supported 
La Follette and declined to commit him- 
self; but finally, in answer to a letter from 
seven governors who in 1912 urged him to 
seek a nomination, he announced his 
eandidacy. He entered the contest for 
delegates with characteristic vigor, and 
engaged in a violent struggle with Taft, 
whose victory, he claimed, was a clear 
steal. Thereupon, with his supporters as a 
nucleus and in an incredibly short time, 
he created the Progressive party, assisted 
in its organization, and at Chicago received 
its nomination for the Presidency. The 
campaign which followed was character- 
ized by great energy and_ bitterness. 
Roosevelt denounced both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties as under the 
control of machine politics, and contended 
that his party was free from boss domina- 
tion. He was sharply criticized for seeking 
a third term in violation of a pledge in 
1904 that ‘“‘under no circumstances’? would 
he accept another nomination, but he 
stated that his objection had been to three 
consecutive terms. Three weeks before 
the election, while speaking in Milwaukee, 
he was shot by a fanatic, but was not 
seriously injured. In the election Roose- 
velt divided the Republican party in all 
the States, and in twenty-eight he had a 
majority over Taft. He received eighty- 
eight electoral votes. Thus the suecess- 
ful candidate, Woodrow Wilson, received 
only a minority of the total popular vote. 





Sure Sign.—Kinp FatrHer—*‘My dear, 
if you want a good husband, marry Mr. 
Goodheart. He really and truly loves 
you.” 

DaucuTer—‘‘Are you sure of that, 
papa?” 

Kino Farurr— Yes, indeed. I’ve been 
borrowing money from him for six months, 
and still he keeps @oming.’’— Dallas News. 
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: Cake a lip ) from Robt Burns 


Ws you find a cigar that you 

really like,sticktoit. Especially 
if it is a cigar whose high quality is 
maintained through trying periods of 
shifting standards and economic 
change. 


Such a cigar is Robt. Burns. His 
filler is still full Havana—and this 
fine Havana is still brought by 
special curing to a palate-pleasing 
mildness. 


Doubtless the General Cigar Co., 
Inc., could in various ways cut the 


1 Burnd 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE: LATELY? 








cost of making Robt. Burns. But he 
would be no longer Robt. Burns. 


The makers of this modern, mild 
cigar believe, strangely enough, in 
taking good advice, even though it 
be their very own. They have an 
abiding belief in Robt. Burns, and 
having found a cigar that merits 
their full faith, they wisely stick to it. 


BZernerak Czar an 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Gar 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! This gives the work of the 
Anchor Chains for Shins! Acco family honorable and dis- 
oo a oe eee tinctive responsibility which is re- 


Chains for Railroads! flected in every link of every Acco 
product—“From Plumbers’ Safe- 


‘ses that mak I saf 
Devices that make travel safe ty Chain to Shins’ Anchor Chain.” 


on land and sea, that can be 





























absolutely depended upon to pro- In the Acco family, loyalty 
tect human life, are typical of to the work itself is rated above 
the nature and quality of Acco everything. 
products. This is true of every worker 
The workers who make up whether the job is directing all of 
the Acco family know they are the numerous plants, or operating 
doing more than making commod- a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 
ities merely to be sold. typewriter. 


The honor of the Acco fam- 
ily isin the hands of each member 
of it, even to the youngest 
worker, 


They know that it is ther 
work that holds millions of motor 
cars and trucks to slippery roads. 





It is their work which enables 
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|Chains for every 
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“Elweltrd Trace Chains F é : These are the reasons why it 
mighty ships to ride safely at ; , 
: is possible to say not only that 
anchor, whether in harbor or “ / 
helpl Shee Every Weed is Guaranteed 
= ae but that every link in every chain 
It is their work which makes made by the American Chain 
| i possible the safe operation of Company will hold for the purpose 
¥/f thousands of railroad trains. intended. 
R 
The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
| i n purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
\3 q Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 
=| —— oo A 
\ jd bi af 
y = = gs iP 
Por Swinc hains % 
_ | [Lexch Suna Cras | A MIERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 
WM LP é INCORPORATED we Py 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. | = 
\t In Canada- Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario ty is 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











THE WORLD’S SHIPS 
ESPITE the ineredible ravages of war, 
there are more ships in the world 
to-day than there were when the German 
steam-roller was set going through Bel- 
Even at the date of the armistice, 
construction had greatly 
destruction. We 
and more, thinks the author 
“The World’s Achievement 


” 


gium. 
exceeded 
all 


of 


new 
the 
have, 


war’s need we 
an 
article on in 
Ship-building, 
News (Seattle, January); 
the 
worthy. General efficiency of the 
fleet may high; the 
thinks, the drydocking of ships 


to be a busy industry during 1920. 


contributed to Railway 


and Marine but 


the achievement is none less note- 
world’s 
writer 
likely 
The 


strain of the last four years on the merchant 


not be in fact, 


marine of all countries has been intense. 
the writer reminds 
the 
upbuilder of nations, and it will 


But commerce by sea, 
us, has for twenty centuries been 
great 
doubtless continue. to predominate in the 
industrial world, as each country succeeds 
in rehabilitating its foreign trade. We 
read: 

‘**One of the mighty achievements of the 
Great War was the program of ship-con- 
struction throughout the world during the 
progress of the conflict and immediately 
following the signing of the armistice. 
That record shown in the briefest possible 
form is the comparison between the gross 
tonnage of the world as of date June 30, 
1914, and December 31, 1919. 

‘‘In the first-mentioned date Lloyd's 
Register reported the world’s shipping, in- 
cluding ships of 100 gross tons or over, at 
a total of 49,090,000. The estimated total 
for December 31, 1919, is 53,725,000, or 
an increase of 4,635,000 gross tons. The 
last total is arrived at by taking Lloyd’s 
official figures for world tonnage on June 
30, 1919, to which has been added the 
estimated production in the world from 
data on file in the office of Railway and 
Marine News, and with due consideration 
for the large number of marine casualties 
occurring during the severe stormy weather 
of the past two months. Part of the esti- 
mate is made up directly from official 
monthly figures available up to October. 

‘A number of writers when discussing 
this general subject have frequently 
figured upon the problematical net result 


had there been no war, that is to say, if 
normal construction had been continued 
on the 1913 average. Such reasoning 


must. of necessity be purely speculation, as 
the question can hardly be governed by 
any one year’s record. Again, the amount 
of tonnage constructed in normal times 
must be based very largely upon the de- 
mand for ships in the trade routes of the 
world. For these reasons it would be 
idle to hazard a guess as to what total the 
world’s tonnage would have _ reached 
December 31, 1919, had there been no war. 

‘Dismissing this phase of the subject, it 
can be added as a matter of interest that 
Lloyd’s report shows that from August, 
1914, to the armistice of November, 1918, 
the actual war-losses of world’s shipping 
were 12,037,548 gross tons, while the new 
construction, taking the official published 











figures from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1918, | are assured, as any proof of the future suc- 


plus the estimated construction for July, 
August, September, October, and eleven 
days of November, 1918, indicates, a total 
of new construction ‘well over 13,000,000 
gross tons, so on the date of the armistice 
new construction had very greatly exceeded 
the destruction on account of war. In 
fact, this change, it will be recalled, first 
became apparent in the British Admiralty 
report of September 30, 1918.” 


The main point to be emphasized, the 
is that at the end of 1918 
the deep-sea merchant fleet of the world 


writer believes, 


exceeded in total tonnage the normal total 
of the last official report just prior to the 

When it is 
staked everything 


opening of hostilities. re- 
called that the enemy 
upon the efficiency of its submarines the 
the 


historic 


shipyards 
He 


achievement of world’s 


becomes one of interest. 


continues: 


**Lloyd’s further reported that on June 
30, 1919, ship-building in progress through- 
out the world was represented by a total 
of 8,017,767 gross tons. Naturally that 
represented ships in various stages of 
construction, so it would be impracticable 
to figure the total as being completed by 
December 31, 1919. Assuming, however, 
that that total will be completed shortly, 
it would give at no distant date a total 
for the world of 58,936,767 tons. As 
these figures are official, it is quite safe to 
assume that the total will be reached, if 
not exceeded, during the year 1920. 

“In Lloyd’s report for June, 1919, Great 
Britain was the chief sufferer in loss of 
tonnage, as compared with 1914, its net 
loss being 2,316,000. On the other hand, 
the ships in various stages of construction 
throughout the British Empire on June 
30 last amounted to 2,870,503 gross tons, 
therefore, by this showing this tonnage, 
when completed during 1920, and without 
reference to keels that have been laid 
down since last June, the British Empire 
will have gained 554,503 gross tons over 
its total of June, 1914. 

*“Germany and Austria were the second 
and third countries to suffer by this com- 
parison, but those countries can not be ex- 
pected to recover their standing as of the 
year 1914 for a much longer period. 

“In the comparative table, the countries 
showing the chief gains in shipping were 
the United States, with an increase of 
7,646,000 gross tons, Japan 617,000 gross 
tons, Holland 102,000 gross tons. 

‘“While these figures in detail reflect the 
greatest credit upon the world’s ship- 
building industry at large, the fact that 
the total of to-day exceeds that of 1914 
should not be accepted as evidence that 
more ships are not needed. It is im- 
possible to say just how the world’s fleet 
compares in general efficiency. It goes 
without saying that the intensive service 
the merchantmen were forced to maintain 
during the strenuous days of the war 
proved a severe strain upon their general 
physical condition to such an extent that 
drydocking establishments all over the 
world are now engaged in lifting many 
vessels from the water for much-needed 
and often heavy repairs. This would in- 
dicate that for the current year the dry- 
docking of vessels will continue to be one 
of the most important branches of the ship- 
building industry in all countries.” 


The slump in foreign-trade movement in 


certain localities should not be taken, we 
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Fire Peril? 
Not With Natco! 


Cost? Less than brick 
or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natco will also 
make your home warmer 
in winter, cooler in 
summer, damp proof, 
vermin proof and most 
important of all—fire 
safe. 


Finally, be sure that the hollow 
tile you buy is the genuine, trade- 
marked product. Each piece of = 
is imprinted with the name NATCO 

to insure you that you are getting 
a reliable, permanent and fire-safe 
building material. Ask your local 
building supply dealer for further 
information. 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 
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~-genuine inner armor for auto tires. 
Drevent punctures and blowouts. Agents 


Accessories Co. Dert. 317 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When Arches Sua 


OOT-MUSCLES 
rendered weak by 
cramping often lead 


tofallen arches. The mus- 
cular work of sustaining 
the delicate bony struc- 
ture has been made im- 
possible. 





porting Shoe the weight 
of your body is evenly 
borne by your feet when 
standing or walking. 
The natural shape of 
these shoes gives work- 









ing freedom to 
muscle and part, and 
brings better health 
always. 


every 
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For description and 
price write to 
Dept. F. 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. 
Near Warren St.) N. Y. 
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s STORAGE 
BATTERY § 


i Willard Threaded Rubber Insul 


2 


In this “Still Better Willard’’—identified by the trade- 
mark shown on the side of the box (in red)—every'positive 
plate is separated from its negative neighbor by .Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation, a sample of which is shown 
at the left. It has a pronounced effect on the quality of the 
battery. Read what is said about it on the opposite page. 
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Threaded 
Rubber. 
Insulation 


What It Is 


It is a corrugated piece of hard rubber, pierced from front to back 
with 196,000 tiny threads in order to make it porous, so that it will 
afford free passage for the battery solution. 


It is used inside the battery, in each cell, between each two 
plates in the cell. It is very durable, as one would expect of hard 
rubber. 


It lasts as long as the battery instead of wearing out before the 
plates (like ordinary insulation). 


It is the exclusive invention and property of the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, and is not used in any battery except the Still 
Better Willard, branded with the trademark shown on the battery 
pictured on the opposite page. 


What It Does 


It does not wear out or get full of holes, causing short circuits and 
other insulation troubles. 


It therefore helps you to get all that you should get out of the 
plates at continued high capacity. 


It makes true “‘bone-dry”’ shipment and storage of the battery 
possible, because the Still Better Willard, having never had a drop 
of moisture in either plates or insulation is in a bone-dry condition 
and can be kept indefinitely without depreciation. Batteries with 
ordinary insulation can be shipped without battery solution, but they 
are not bone-dry for the insulation has been wet, and once wet it 
cannot be allowed to dry out. The battery must be filled at an early 
date. 


Finally, Threaded Rubber Insulation does away with the bane of 
the battery owner’s existence—re-insulation. 


Willard Service 
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cess in the operation of the ships. A slump 
in cargo movements in certain directions, 
such as were reported in several instances 
during the past year, was inevitable. It 
will take many more months before the 
foreign trade is again at a mormal figure 
and both outward and inward 
always be Each 
month will witness some improvement, 
and as each nation betters its internal 
conditions it will recreate its foreign 
trade, with the national standardization of 
and The writer 


eargoes 


assured. passing 


Car 


routes, rates, service. 


concludes: 


‘“Meanwhile some are regarding the 
situation rather pessimistically, which is 
quite natural during any period of re- 
adjustment. Viewing the situation wholly 
from a practical business standpoint, ships 
will continue to be needed in commerce, 
and in due course of time many of the 
efficient shipyards of the country will 
again hum with industry, and commerce by 
sea, which for two thousand years and 
more has proved to be the great upbuilder 
of nations, will again be predominant in 
the world’s work.” 





SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
OCIALIZATION of anything is its 
conduct with reference to its effect on 

the community at large rather than on 
individuals. It deals with mankind as a 
mass bound together by 


mass—but a 


certain bonds and affected by certain 
contracts. In a paper by Dr. George 


Dock, of St. Louis, printed as a leading 


article in The Journal of the American 
Medical 


31), the writer points out that this kind 


Association (Chicago, January 
of socialization in medicine has already 
made some progress in the United States, 
altho we have not gone as far as Great 
Britain 
surance. 


in such matters as medical in- 
Incidentally Dr. Dock inquires 
whether the medical profession collectively 
functions as a trade-union, as some have 
charged, and concludes not only that it 
does not, but that it would be fatal to the 
profession to attempt any such kind of 
The difficulty of making the 
public realize the economy of prevention 
of has the Dr. Dock 


thinks, been the chief reason for general 


combination. 


disease in past, 


neglect of hygienic efforts, and for im- 
perfect work in almost all parts of the 
country. He says: 

“We were not accustomed to consider 
the cost of foes like infection and filth, 
and the cost of sanitary officers, detention 
hospitals, and compulsory care of dangerous 
invalids. In the last three years we have, 
almost without a murmur of protest, paid 
many times the former taxes in order to 
retain our moral and political freedom, 
and we all know that the price, extrava- 
ganece included, was justified. To state 
it in another way: we spent many times 
more to kill or even disable, as by gas, a 
single enemy soldier, than we spend to 











keep our own population free from com- 
municable disease; just as we spent many 
times more to maintain roads for ammuni- 
tion than we ever have to facilitate bring- 
ing farm products to cities, or to get the 
country doctor to his patients. For the 
cost of a battle-ship we could eradicate 
malaria and typhoid fever from many 
localities where they still flourish. For 
sums that to a Seeretary of War would 
seem trifling, we could make it possible 
for every tuberculosis patient to — get 
necessary treatment in any stage of the 
disease. For the price of a single battle we 
could see to the health of every school child 
and train all those in schools and colleges 
in proper hygienic lines. The cost of sani- 
tation of work-places would be a bagatelle. 
Of course, this could not be done under the 
old pork-barrel method of administration, 
or even according to the methods used in 
some lines, like aviation, in the war. But 
with a corps of experts, that could be 
formed now better than ever before, and 
a fund properly budgeted and honestly 
administered, a better return could be 
made than on any money ever spent by 
the country. 

“For a long time now the medical pro- 
fession of the United States has been 
spoken of by some of its critics as a trade- 
union. To be sure it has never adopted 
any of the methods so characteristic of 
trade-unions in its relation to the rest of 
the population; and altho it has had, for 
nearly twenty years, a very efficient or- 
ganization, it has never used its power for 
any other purpose than some public wel- 
fare, and in particular has not attempted 
to gain financially or politically, either for 
the organization or for individuals. Under 
the circumstances, it seems that the use 
of the term reflects as much on the trade- 
unions as on the medical profession. 

“But the trade-union movement 
making rapid accretions, and in spite of 
the short-sightedness of many leaders of 
American labor, should be given every 
opportunity for proper expansion. Teachers 
in schools and universities have formed 
unions. From the experience of other 
countries we may find pressure on phy- 
sicians also to unionize. Before we do this 
we should remember that we are not 
merely craftsmen; we occupy a position 
comparable rather to that of policemen, 
firemen, or soldiers. Any such allegiance 
as those exhibited even by the most con- 
servative unions would be wholly at 
variance with our duties, as understood 
at all times and in all places by physicians.” 





is 


so 


Harm can be done, according to Dr. 
Dock, by unscrupulous, 
overambitious representatives of unions— 


dishonest, or 
harm not only to innoeent fellow citizens, 
to itself. Trade- 
unions, also, too often consider wages the 


but trade - unionism 


main thing, the quality and quantity of 
work being secondary. He sees a danger 
from this tendency, which may last longer 
than either the capitalistic or the feudal 
systems, in the case of teachers’ unions. 


He goes on: 


“Few teachers are paid enough, but 
many are paid more than they earn. In 
the agitation for increased appropriations, 
I have not seen any recognition of this 
fact, nor any intention of requiring a 
higher standard of , performance when 
salaries are made fairly commensurate 
with comfort. The same danger would 
threaten if physicians had unions. How 
rarely in any unionized trade does one 





| 


see pride in a neat job, or any effort to get 
it. The controller is keen to detect any 
detail that might be the sole function of 
another union, and fines a plasterer, for 
example, if he knocks in a protruding nail 
with the handle of his trowel; but both 
workman and helper may loaf to their 
heart’s content without remonstrance. So 
let us keep out of unions as long as we can, 
and if we are forced into them as a result 
of social evolution, let us try to retain our 
pride in a good job and remember that 
ours is a calling in which there is work to do 
all the time; and time for our own comfort 
must often be negligible. 

“But there is already a class struggle 
going on, and, as usual at such a time, it is 
all the more dangerous because declarations 
of war have either not been formally made, 
or, if so, they have been concealed by 
those who fear to face the verdict of con- 
temporaries or posterity. The coal strike 
is an example of a new method of trades- 
union struggle. Incidentally it illustrates 
the mental inertness of the people. As 
soon as the Government took its stand even 
the most judicious newspapers assumed 
that the strike was over, tho even now 
the coal situation grows more serious. 
One is reminded of the courtiers who as- 
sured King Canute that the waves receded 
at the royal command. It would have 
been better to imitate those who, when 
hungry and unable to fill their stomachs, 
obliterate the void by tightening their 
belts. 

““What stand should physicians take 
in this war? Having the highest example 
one can decide without trying to go into 
the merits of the case. I should say 
physicians should take the same stand they 
all took in 1914, and some even after that 
time, in international war. They should 
serve humanity wherever possible. But 
this, of course, is when they act as in- 
dividuals, so that, to take a very concrete 
example, in ease of a strike affecting the 
lives and health of the community, as of 
miners, railroad hands, or dealers in food, 
they should apply the counter-strike, as 
members of corporate bodies. If a hospital 
ean not get coal or food, then no one in 
the unions concerned should be admitted 
to the care of such a hospital. To do 
other than this would be a crime against 
the helpless, tho the individual physician 
would be free to exercise his care wherever 
he could, and should help even those who 
eall themselves his class enemies, when 
they are sick or wounded. 

“To do this may seem to require more 
charity than the twentieth century ean 
afford. I do not think so. Let us hope, 
however, that instead of having to devote 
our talents to such work, we may soon 
enter another era, in which the only strife 
will be that for excellence.” 





EFFECT OF LIGHT ON THE EYE— 
There has long been an impression, says 
The Monthly (New 
York, January), that yellow light is more 


Scientific American 
agreeable to the eye than that containing 
chiefly the green and blue rays, and it is 
generally believed, for example, by many 
medical and technical men, that the kero- 
sene flame produces a more ‘‘restful”’ light 
other illuminants, than 
incandescent solids. 


than especially 


It goes on: 


‘*This supposition has been submitted to 
careful tests by C. E. Ferree and G. Rand. 
. . . The experiments have compared the 
kerosene flame with the light from the 
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48 of the First Fifty 


Pierce-Arrow trucks are still running after 8 years. All 
earned money for their owners whether the hauls were 
long or short, in the city or out of it. 


Eventually you will measure the success of your truck by 
the length and regularity of its service and its low cost of 
maintenance and operation. When spread over years of 
service, the first cost becomes unimportant. 


N was bought by the Arbuckle Brothers 
oO. of Pittsburgh and did such notable work 
that they installed a fleet of 29 Pierce-Arrows in 
their service. After it had travelled 61,000 miles in 
414 years they figured that they should replace it, and 
it was sold to Brainard Brothers, packers, of Jersey 
City at a depreciation of 12% a year. 

For 4 years since then it has served Brainard Brothers 
consistently. It now has more than 130,000 miles to 
its credit and is rendering as efficient service as ever. 
In July, 1918, it survived a fire and with new cab 
and body resumed its work unimpaired. 


1etce_5 


Delivers more work in a given 


time. 

Loses less time on the job and 
off the job. 

Costs less to operate and less 
to maintain. 

Lasts longer, depreciates less 
and commands a higher 
resale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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EAUTY, undeniable, combined 





with a quiet dignity and an air of 


unusual mechanical worthiness—these 





are the external qualities of this alumi- 
num motored Premier. Fundamentally 
it is a big-hearted, lovable car, with no Showing the Exhaust side of Premier’s ex- 
clusive aluminum engine. Note its 

; simplicity and the cleanliness of its 
power and endurance. And its gears design, Also note the con- 
venient and logical 

_ ; position of the 

enjoyed by no other motor car. battery. 


apparent bottom to the generosity of its 


are shifted—electrically, an advantage 







At present the car, completely equip- 
ped for the road, with two spare cord 





NaS tir €s, two spot lights, motor-meter, sells 
F, <4 ( 4 ; 4 ° . , 
CVO for $4300, f. 0. b. Indianapolis 
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Continued 
carbon incandescent lamp, the Mazda 
lamp, ... and with Welsbach mantles 


containing various amounts of ceria, and, 
therefore, varying in yellowness. The 
standard of comparison is the efficiency 
of the eye as determined by the ratio of 
time during which steadily observed type 
appears clear or blurred. The results 
obtained from numerous careful, pro- 
longed experiments indicate that there is 
some justification for this impression, as 
they indicate that the efficiency of the eye 
diminishes more rapidly with light from the 
metal filament than with that from kero- 
sene, and decreasing yellowness in Wels- 
bach mantles also diminishes this efficiency 
of the eye. The authors, however, are not 
yet prepared to state positively that yellow 
light is better than white, but merely that 
yellow is better than green.” 





POWER-PLANTS ON DARTMOOR? 
HE fight between industrial utility and 
the love for landscape beauty that we 

have been waging here at Niagara, with no 
conspicuous success, is now to be taken up 
on Dartmoor, England, a region particu- 
larly familiar to American readers through 
the works of Eden Phillpotts. A writer in 
Nature (London) states that a proposal to 
develop electrical energy from water-power 
on Dartmoor has led to a strong protest 
against interference with the moor as ap- 
preciated by the lovers of solitary places. 
Mr. Phillpotts first direcied attention to the 
matter by a letter in The Times, in which 
he ealled on the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
landlords of quickly 


Dartmoor, to act 


‘and help to create a body of parliamen- | 


tary opinion; otherwise the destructive 


and ill-considered enterprise may receive 


sanction from an indifferent House of 
Commons next session.”” The writer 
continues: 


“A Plymouth correspondent supplied 
to The Times of December 23 an account 
of the scope of the proposed scheme, and 
on later days other writers exprest their 
strong disapporval of the project from 
local, engineering, or esthetic points of 
view. 

‘The scheme of the Dartmoor and Dis- 
trict Hydroelectric Supply Company is 
briefly to utilize the great rainfall and high 
altitude of Dartmoor in the generation of 





| creases their holding power. 
| of the driven nail with 


| 


electricity at several power stations situ- | 


ated on different streams, to convey the 
current to the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages for ordinary municipal purposes, and 
possibly to erect industrial establishments 
where current might be used for electro- 
lytic or power purposes. It is claimed that 
this work will furnish needed employment 
for the population of the district, provided 
a continuous and economical supply of 
electricity for lighting, traction, and heat- 
ing reduce the congestion of railway traffic 
by diminishing the demand for coal, and 
generally increase prosperity and confer 
public benefits more than sufficient to 
counterbalance any interference with agri- 
culture, fishing rights, or the pleasure of 
visitors to the Moor. 

“The general, and especially the local, 
public is not qualified to weigh the rival 








claims, and as things now stand Parlia- 
ment must proceed by the old, cumbrous, 
and very costly method of hearing eloquent 
advocates and technical experts on all the 
points raised. 

“At present the whole question of the 
water resources, and especially of the 
water-power of the British Isles is being 
investigated by a committee of the Board 
of Trade, and on this account Parliament 
may be inclined to postpone the consider- 
ation of private bills dealing with water, 
if not of special urgency, until the ecom- 
mittee has reported. ‘There are few areas 
in England where an unused gathering- 
ground exists at an altitude allowing of the 
development of water-power, and it may 
well be considered inexpedient to allocate 
them finally before a hydrometric survey 
has been carried out to enable the available 
power and its cost to be calculated on a 
sure basis before work is commenced.” 





CEMENT-COATED NAILS 
PPROXIMATELY one-tenth of 


are 


the 


wire nails manufactured now 
cement-coated, according to H. A. Knight, 
who writes on the subject in The Iron Age 
(New York, January 29). The nails are 
coated by shaking them up in a hot tum- 
bling-barrel with a compound consisting 
mainly of resin, from which they issue with 
a thin, tough coating which greatly in- 
The friction 
the wood melts 
the cement and forms a glue, which makes 
fast the nail. Mr. Knight goes on: 

“The product is used principally in 
wooden packing-cases of all Kinds, including 
boxes, barrels, crates. It is claimed that 
by their use there is less loss because of 
broken packages, less loss by theft because 
of the difficulty of prying open the cases 
and beeause of the squeak incident to the 
extracting of the nails. It is said that 
but one coated nail need be used for every 
two plain nails. 

**Cement-coated nails are sold by count 
and correspond in number to a 100-pound 
keg of standard plain wire nails. Coated 
nails are smaller than the standard wire 
nail in gage, and in most cases an eighth of 
an inch shorter, the average net weight 
being approximately 70 pounds per keg. 

*“Coated nails were invented by Ira 
Copeland, Brockton, Mass., who died in 
1915. Prior to their manufacture in this 
country they were seen in the United 
States only when they came in imported 
packages and were known in Mr. Cope- 
land’s vicinity as French nails. Mr. 
Copeland noticed that the lumber in which 
these French nails were driven was very 
resinous, and upon experimentation found 
that when the French nails were cleaned and 
driven into our native lumber they did not 
hold any better than American nails....... 

“The first attempts at commercial coat- 
ing were made by using a very complicated 
machine, also the invention of Mr. Cope- 
land, which gave slow output and inferior 
product as compared to that of to-day. 

. [James C.] Pearson simplified the 
process, using a simple tumbling-oven, 
which was later developed by the leading 
interests in the coated-nail business into 
efficient and speedy machines. 

‘**Many carpenters are prejudiced against 
the use of such nails, because they can not 
place them in their mouths and hevrause 
they soil the hands. In packing delicate 
goods there is objection sometimes lest they 
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til Extra Comfort | 
a?No Fxtra Cost 


That's what you get in “the 
easiest shoes on earth.” The 
luxurious comfort of their cush- 
ion inner soles is like walking on 
velvet. 


The Original and Genuine 
‘I Deh. 


JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 
cm » They need no “break. 
ing in”—+yet they are 
up-to-date in style. It's 
all in the cushion. 
If there is no Dr. 
A. Reed dealer 
in your city, 
write us. 













This model 
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Easy Joint” 
































Stops that steam 


roller stuff 


Not always is it the little fel- 
low that gets stepped on in the 
} heedless hustle of modern life. 

More often it’s the incautious one, 


Garco is the symbol of the careful. 
it’s the driver’s ever present safeguard, 


You can get Garco at the better 
shops and stores. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
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Fight Film 


To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Film that Ruins Them . 


This is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. And why old 
methods of cleaning have proved 
so inadequate. 


Your teeth are covered with a 
slimy film. It clings to them, enters 
crevices and stays. That film is 
the cause of most tosth troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So, month after 
month, that film remains and may 
do a ceaseless damage. 


That film is what discolors- 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 


REG.U.S. 


cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Able authori- 
ties have proved the method by 
many careful tests. And now, 
after years of proving, leading 
dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Anda 10-Day Tube 
is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for 
long pepsin seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harthless activating 
method. And millions of teeth 
are now cleaned daily in this 
efficient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what 
this new way means. The results 
are important, both to you and 
yours. Compare them with results 
of old-time methods and you will 
then know what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice. 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists 
everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 119, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


See What It Does 
Get this 10-Day Tube. 


how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. Learn 
what clean teeth mean. 


Note, 
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soil the goods. Because of their extreme 
holding-power, they are not suitable for 
house-finishing work or cabinet work where 
boards may have to be, taken off for re- 
placement or adjustment. 

*“A cement-coated nail is of mottled 
appearance, with blotches of the glue- 
like brown coating, through which shows 
the steel color of the nail. The heat of 
the hands slightly melts the coating and 
makes it sticky. The growth of its use 
has kept pace with the growth in the use 
of wire nails. A recent adaptation was 
that for the wooden molds for the conerete 
of the stadium of Princeton University. 

“There are many manufacturers of 
this product on a small seale in the United 
States. Some have attempted to use 
paints or varnish, but the resinous 
mixtures seem to have been the most 
suceessful.” 





FRESH FOOD FOR STARVING EUROPE 

OW ean foodstuffs be kept so as to 

retain all the nutritional properties 
that they had whenfresh? We have solved 
the problem for some foods, notably roots 
and grains, which are natural storage- 
warehouses of food on a small seale. For 
most of the foods that contain vitamins 
when fresh we do not seem to have done 
Central and Eastern 
Europe are now suffering from a scourge 
of the diseases attributable to deficient 
diet, notably scurvy. Attempts to send 
them help are hampered by the difficulty or 
impossibility of providing and transporting 
what they need. ‘To fight off scurvy, fresh 
vegetables and fruit are needed, and these 
are scarce or unavailable. Milk, which 
is absolutely needed for the babies, is 
practically unobtainable. The outlook is 
In this predicament, says 


so with certainty. 


dismal enough. 
the author of an editorial in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, the 
agencies for relief have first of all consid- 
ered the possibility of supplying vegetables, 
fruits, and milk—the foods seemingly most 
essential in the crisis—preserved in some 
way whieh would permit of sanitary and 
economic transport, as well as represent 
modest costs within the range of trade jm- 
itations. He writes: 

“An unexpected obstacle was encountered 
in the more recent discoveries that various 
foods of this character lose their anti- 
scorbutic potency in great measure or 
entirely as the result of the modes of 
preservation. This has been demon- 
strated for the current methods of desicca- 
tion with the aid of heat. The factors 
primarily responsible for the destruction 
of the antiscorbutic property are by no 
means understood as yet. Mere cooking 
in the usual culinary fashion does not 
necessarily destroy all the antiscorbutic 
potency of vegetables. Hess and Unger 
have reached the conclusion that the 
method of preparing dehydrated vege- 
tables may yet be perfected so that a 
product can be furnished that will be 
comparable in nutritional value to the 
fresh vegetable. They add that the 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
in the Latest Song Hits 


WHo kids them along in the latest 
song on Columbia Records only? 
—Al Jolson! 

Who raises the roof with melodious 
mirth on Columbia Records only?— 
Nora Bayes! 

Who knows how to mix song with 
laughter and tricks onColumbia Records y 
only [—Van & Schenck! 

Who jazzes the house by just opening 
his mouth on Columbia Records only? 
—Harry Fox! 


Who starts on the quiet and ends in 
a riot on Columbia Records only '[—Bert 
Williams ! 

Where first do you find the newest of 
song hits by all the most popular artists? 
—On their exclusive Columbia Records ! 

Where best will you hear these Colum- 
bia Records played’—On the Columbia 


Grafonola ! 













Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models 
up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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‘Washing Machine for ONLY*52° 


Who ever heard of a modern labor-sav- 
ing device for such a price! 
to pay around $100.00—yet here is a 
machine GUARANTEED, 
wash whiter and cleaner, 
easier and quicker than any complex de- 
vice you have ever seen—yet only $5.00, 


An old proverb says: 
things are the best” 
the simplest device ever! 
suds continually circulate up the funnel 
as in a percolator, out the holes, down 
thru the clothes, up, out and down again 


You expect 
fabric that 
not only to 
but to do it 
The Percolo 


into a most e 


and again — cleansing, whitening 


and 


sterilizing. Positively cannot injure any 


endures boiling—even the 


most delicate. 


wash boiler 


Re- 


converts your 
ficient laundry device. 


quires no knowledge of machinery, no 


“The simplest 
-and the Percolo is 
Steaming hot 


fussing. 
so, in which 


wear out. 





$9 


rids 
drud 


washing of 
gery forever 


percoly 


Stenming Water Washer 








Just put 
clothes and forget it for the half hour or 


in water, soap and 


it does its job. No gears, 


cogs, or parts to get out of order or to 


Nothing to oil, nothing to 


think of whatever. 





labor 
space 


Saves 
clothes, 


money, 
health, 





Give it the hardest tests you know of—greasy, grimy clothes to soiled but delicate curtains 


—you 


the end cf 30 days’ trial, we will 


both w: 


amazed at suc 


at once 


ERIE METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 


will find it the most thorough, the easiest, 


ou are not 100% convincec 
efficiency and such economy—for only $5.00. 


ays, if 


refund your money (anywhere i in U n 4 A. 
-but you will be delighted, enthusiastic and 


the most economical washer ever. At 


, and pay charges 


Get free descriptive folde: 


better yet, order your Percolo today, prepaid, on the 30-day trial offer. 


Do you want to SELL the Percolo? 


Dept.10, ERIE, PA. 


Write for terms. 











his Beautiful rms 
will stand through the ages as a 


symbol of undying love. 


Built of GEORGIA MARBLE, it will 


never streak, 


stain or corrode, and retains its original beauty forever. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


is specified by the United States Government as the only 


marble not needing a coat of water-proofing. 


Composed 


of tiny interlocking crystals, it is impervious to weather 


and time. 


“GEORGIA MARBLE” as the 


Specify 


material from 


which your monument is to be carved. Your dealer will 


tell you about it. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


TATE, GEORGIA 


(The Colleoni 
Monument at 
Newark. N.J. 








is carved 
from Georgia 
Marble.) 
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problem seems to be one that opens to 
solution. The question of the degree of 
heating, which is generally regarded as of 
prime importance, ‘appears to be merely 
one of several factors. Ideal conditions 
for furnishing dehydrated vegetables in- 
clude the use of young vegetables, de- 
hydrated shortly after they are plucked, 
and kept well sealed until they are to be 
eaten, and probably numerous other details 
which must be carefully observed if de- 
terioration is to be prevented. Meanwhile, 
no dependence can be placed on dehydrated 
vegetables as antiscorbuties. 

“The Committee on Accessory Food- 
Factors, appointed jointly by the Medical 
Research Committee of England and the 
Lister Institute, has recently issued a 
statement that ‘canned ve ‘getables are 
for prevention of scurvy. 
Experiments with cabbage and beans in- 
dicated that in the process of canning the 


useless 


greater part of the original antiscurvy 
value of the raw vegetable is destroyed. 
. This loss is primarily due to the 


destruction of antiscurvy material occurring 
during the heating involved in the process 
of canning. A further may be ex- 
pected to take place during the period of 
storage. 
“Before 


loss 


condemning Ganned foods in 


general as the result of such somewhat 
limited experience, we must recall the 


observations of American investigators on 


the antiscorbutic value of canned toma- 
toes. Hess and Unger have tested them 
with successful results both in the experi- 
mental scurvy of the gninea-pig and in 
infantile scorbutus. Tomatoes have also 
been desiccated without loss of all their 
antiscorbutic power. Here, again, sweep- 


ing generalizations should be avoided.” 


A similar warning is given by the writer 
It is generally 


milk is heated 


in the case of dried milks. 
that if 
its antiseorbutic 


conceded, he says, 


sufficiently power is en- 


tirely Jost. Dried milk also is decidedly 
inferior, altho it does not necessarily lose its 
antiscorbutic value in the course of drying. 


We read: 


“Tn considering the question of destruc- 
tion of this vitamin by heat or by alkali, 
the duration of exposure to the detrimental 
influence is of the greatest importance. 
Let us hope that the manufacturers of 
dried milks, which seem destined to play an 
important part in the nutrition of the young 
in ease fresh milk is not available, will 
devote their energies to the perfection of 
methods that shall in greater measure con- 
serve the antiscorbutic potency of the 
mammary secretion. Barnes and Hume 
maintain as the result of their studies at 
the Lister Institute that ‘scalded’ milk, 


that is, milk brought rapidly to a boil 
and then immediately cooled, is dis- 
tinetly superior, as an antiscorbutic, to 


dried milk. They also venture to suggest, 
on the basis of what we regard as rather 
slender evidence, that winter milk is 
inferior to summer milk in antiscorbutic 
properties, corresponding to the differ- 
ences in the cow’s diet at these different 
seasons. 

“The recent investigations here and 
abroad have increased the list of products 
demonstrated to exert antiseorbutie po- 
tency, and have likewise helped to eradicate 


some erroneous beliefs. Orange-juice no 
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longer is the sole help in times of scorbutic 
distress. The latest addenda are the dry 
tamarind, cocum, and mango, which pos- 
sess, according to Chick, Hume, and 
Skelton, of London, a definite, if small, anti- 
scorbutic value. The experimental demon- 
stration of this fact, accords with the 
esteem in which these fruits are held as 
antiscorbutics among some of the natives 
of India. Their value is now reported to be 
greatly inferior to that of raw cabbages, 
swedes, germinated pulses, and orange or 
Jemon-juice, but equal or superior to that 
of carrots, beet-roots, cooked potatoes, or 
raw meat-juice, compared weight for 
weight in the natural condition.” 





TO FIND HOW MUCH OIL WE 
HAVE LEFT 


\ HERE are the 

sources of petroleum supply in the 
United States? 
and that of the existing and known sources? 


possible future 


What is their capacity, 
This information should not be left to the 


The dis- 


covering should be done now and syste- 


hazard of chance “discovery.” 


matically, so that our oil-fields may be 
mapped at once and developed on some 
well-considered plan. The American In- 
stitute has sent out a plan of a proposed 
organization of the Division of Research 
and Statistics and has asked for suggestions 
as to methods of attacking this big problem 
of conducting research so that it will be of 
benefit to the oil-industry. The plan, as 
outlined by Dr. Van H. Manning, Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, is 
comprehensive, we are told by an editorial 
writer in Oil News (Chicago), but presents a 
serious weakness in its proposal to assign 
problems to government bureaus and uni- 
versities. We read: 

“The result most to be feared in con- 
nection with the research work of the 
Institute is that it will come under the 
control. of some one of the government 
technical bureaus and become entangled in 
the bureaucratic system. The jealousies 
between departments of the Government 
and between bureaus are very strong and 
bitter, and if one bureau is given more im- 
portant work than another or is allotted 
a larger sum, the work of the Institute 
will be very greatly hampered. Our gov- 
ernment bureaus are not particularly effi- 
cient and they function very slowly, some- 
times wasting much money and effort in 
the study of problems which practical men 
could have advised were of no value when 
solved. The fund which the oil-industry 
Is going to set apart for petroleum re- 
search should not be allowed to be used for 
publicity purposes for any bureau or 
university. ...... 

“The proposed plan suggests many lines 
of effort which it is not quite clear will be to 
the advantage of the Institute to follow. 
The whole question should be given the 
most serious consideration and the Insti- 
tute should never at any time relinquish 
absolute control of the kind of experiments 
to be carried on or of the right to appoint 
the investigators. The American business 
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For True Comfort— 
Soft, rich looking 
bathrobes of 


Viyella 


UNSHRINKABLE 


Flannel 
‘Clydella» 


(a6) 
is lighter weight. 
Sold in the piece and as made-up 
garments by most first class shops. 


Ws. Ho tins & Co., Lrp. 
45-c East 17th St., NewYork 


62 Front St. W., Toronto 
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Money-Back Offer LUINSEEN DANGERS 


and try it 20 days. Then if Crouch Behind a Clouded Windshield! 
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you are esc Seg part with : 

it send it back and your money ° ° cas ° 

will Se peturaed. All date Rain! Snow! Sleet! Mist! Fog! Destruction 

are authorized by us to make Aides behind each one. As you drive through the storm, 

this same MONEY-BACK. with windsh‘eld blurred and vision confused, whut dangers 


J 9 atisfacti lie ahead! A collisyon—a wrecked machine—perhaps your 
GUARANTEEofsatisfaction, own l:fe and other lives dashed out in a twinkling ! 
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No Lather Seems Perfect 
Without Shavaid 


This new combination makes shaving easier, as a Free 


trial will convince. 
condition, does away with harshness. 


delighted with Shavaid. 


“The greatest advance in shaving 
comfort” is the unanimous verdict 
of men the nation over who have 
adopted Shavaid, the instant beard 


softener. 


Men who have tried every way 
to ease the harshness of the morning 


shave, now agree 
that Shavaid is the 
final development. 
And to prove it to 
you, we'll send a 
free trial tube. 

Try it as others 
have, judge it your- 
self. Note all that 
it does to relieve the 
morning’s irksome 
task. 


Quicker 
easier 
pleasanter 


No need now to 
apply hot towels 


before shaving. That is a bad habit, 
anyway, for it brings the blood to 
the surface at the wrong time. 
Merely apply a thin coating of 
Shavaid over the beard. 
over with your favorite lather. 


But do not rub 
That is 


time. 


sions are rare, 


creamy. 


That 


usual 
feeling is absent. 








Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before the 
lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rubbing 
in” of the lather. 
Protects the face 
skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor “pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 








and it takes 
Shavaid saves all those mo- 
ments of hot towel applications and 
rubbing in the lather. 

Then shave, after thus applying 
the Shavaid and lather. 

You'll be surprised! 
razor respends so_ willingly. 
Pulling is minimized. 


unnecessary 


Abra- 


periments. 


Then cover company 


lather in. 


delight. 


And it saves time, keeps the skin in 
You, too, will be 


A soothing balm 
Note the instant effect of Shavaid 
—how cooling, how pleasant! 
note how the lather stays moist and 


Then 


“drawn,” smarting 

Shavaid keeps the 
skin in prime con- 
dition — smooth, 
firm, free from that 
tenderness and dry- 
ness which are 
caused by hot wa- 


ter and too much 
rubbing. 
In fact, Shavaid 


much of an 
emollient that neo 
after-lotions are 
necessary. Follow- 
ing your shave, you 
will experience im- 
mediately a skin 
softness, a pleasant 
glowing that you 
never knew before. 


IS SO 


A scientific preparation 

Shavaid was perfected after long 
scientific study and countless ex- 

It is the product of a 
which for 25 
been inventing and perfecting new 
helps for mankind. 


years has 


And we w ant you to try Shavaid, 
so that you can experience this new 


A free 


trial tube will be 


sent to you at once, if you mail the 


value 


coupon below. Then after proving the 
of Shavaid, you can 


The secure full size tubes from your 


druggist at 50c each. Or if he 
cannot supply you, we'll be 


glad to fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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= Free Trial Tube \Y 


Name 





Cir... 


Street Address......... 


! 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, IIl. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











official has, for example, no interest in our 
export trade in his particular line unless his 
firm is actively engaged in exporting. 
Furthermore, he will not take the trouble 
to inform himself concerning export condi- 
tions, foreign markets, or the steps whieh 
our Government is taking to open up a for- 
eign outlet for our manufactured product. 

“The men engaged in the petroleum 
industry show apathy toward the national 
petroleum situation altho the future pros- 
perity of our country depends upon the 
acumen and foresight of our Government 
in the present struggle for control of the 
future supply of petroleum. The average 
oil-man is concerned only with the prices 
from day to day of the products in which 
he deals. He manifests no interest in the 
activities of the astute diplomats of Great 
Britain, nor does he urge the administration 
to lend every possible governmental aid to 
those Ameriean corporations which have 
read the handwriting on the wall and are 
entering into competition with foreign 
interests for the acquisition of new sources 
of supply. 

“Tt is time that the oil-industry awoke 
to the seriousness of the fuel situation. 
Altho the shipping situation holds small 
promise of low rates for years to come, the 
use of liquid fuel for all ships is a foregone 
conclusion if it can be obtained at any 
reasonable figure. The principal trade 
routes leading through the Panama Canal 
and to the east and west coasts of South 
America should be dotted with our own 
fueling-stations, and a southern source of 
supply for the requirements of these 
stations is greatly needed. The great bulk 
of production within the United States 
will be required for our own consumption. 
Even at the present time we are drawing 
upon Mexico for enormous quantities of 
the fuel-oil grades of crude to supplement 
our own production. The finding of any 
new source of supply, therefore, for the 
demands of our customers and for the 
necessary liquid-fuel stations to serve our 
merchant marine is most essential... .... 

“Tf this country is to hold its present 
rank among the countries of the world, our 
Government must take active steps to 
acquire all the sources of the future petro- 
leum supply which have not already been 
obtained by foreign interests. The Amer- 
ican oil-men must see to it that our Gov- 
ernment does not neglect our interests in 
this vital matter.” 





A Real Calamity.—It was in the Argonne. 
A regiment of colored pioneers from Dixie 
who had been inducted into the service 
had just received a batch of mail. But 
neither Jefferson Madison Monroe nor his 
particular side-kick Washington Jones, was 
manifesting any great elation. In fact, 
they both looked decidedly in the dumps. 

““Wash,’”’ mourned Jefferson. “ I’se the 
hard-luckin’est nigger what was ever. I 
done just got a letter from mah gal and 
she’s gone and went and married another.” 

“ Oh, man, man! ”’ wailed Wash. ‘“ You 
don’t know what hard luck am. Me, I 
just got a letter from the draf’ board what 
says I’m exempt ! *—Pittsburg Post. 





The “Red” Sun.—Tracuer—“ The 
sun shines on the righteous and unrighteous 
alike. What does that signify? ” 

Purm.—* That it has been socialized.”’ 
—Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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What’s your desire? 





IVELY getaway? Speed? A wide range of 
driving flexibility? Power for hard hills and 
bad roads? A motor so alive that it “hangs on” 
all day long and finishes fresh at night ? Restful 
passenger comfort, as in a lounging room? A 
Car sO good to see that people cannot help admir- 
ing it? And so sturdy that you are a stranger 
in repair shops? Which of these is your desire? 


The reason we ask is that we know one 
surprising car that has them all. It is the newest 
Winton Six, a most exceptional and inviting 
automobile. May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Winton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are manu- 
factured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 
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Columbia Six 





For the Mechanically Inclined. 


At this time when the changing 
seasons bring almost every day a 
shuffling together of winter's raw 
cold with spring’s balmy warmth, 
these ‘‘Sylphon’’ thermostatically 
controlled radiator shutters are a 
constant source of delight to Colum- 
bia Six owners. 

For, automatically they maintain 
motor heat at the point for highest 
motor efficiency. Almost humanly 
they sense the slightest temperature 
variation and open and close to meet 
the motor’s needs. They eliminate 
carburetor fussing and contribute to 
carefree motor service. 


The Thermostat 


Gem of the 











A Car of Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm—the divine spark that has fired the 
ambitions of men for every worth-while accomplish- 
ment since history began— 


Enthusiasm—marks the difference between the 
leaders in every activity and the laggards who put in 
just enough effort to “get by”’. 


Is it an exaggeration to say that some cars put enthu- 
siasm into their work? Drive a Columbia Six and see. 


Instant responsiveness—verve and snap in action— 
the easy, confident way it goes thru with the tough- 
est job of muddy, rutted hill c imbing—imparting 
no sensation of working to the limit of its strength— 
these qualities can only result from abundant vitality 
and reserve strength. ‘They are accurately expressed 
by one word—enthusiasm. 


The Columbia Six owner never has that feeling of 
uncertainty when he approach s a difficult bit of 
“going.” He has perfect confidence that his car is 
willing and able to do even more than he asks of it. 


Talk With a Columbia Six Owner and You Will 
Find that the Enthusiasm in His Car is Contagious 


Five Models—Touring, Sport, Roadster, Sedan, Coupe 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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“INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” AS WORKED OUT AT 
WAPPINGERS FALLS 


N industrial democracy in successful 

operation is revealed in the story of a 
bleachery and cotton-print works at Wap- 
pingers Falls, a town lying back from the 
Hudson River, a few miles below Pough- 
keepsie, where the idea of a young man was 
evolved into fact, and harmony and profit 
were reached through the same channel. 
Tradition was laid aside, and there was 
effected an organization in which the em- 
ployees shared in the responsibility, man- 
agement, and profits, and at the same time 
earned a fair dividend for the shareholders. 
The result was a dream come true. The 
employees took an owner’s: interest in 
their work. The more they produced, the 
more they earned themselves. They ob- 
tained shorter hours and increased wages, 
and at the same time increased produc- 
tion, which was as much to the benefit 
of their own purses as to the pockets of the 
stockholders. An eye was had to the 
future, and provision was made against 
possible loss and decreased demand by the 
establishment of two sinking funds, one 
to pay interest on the capital, and the 
other to pay half wages to the employees 
if the factory was closed down. Ray 
Stannard Baker, in the course of a series 
of articles in the New York Evening Post, 
tells the story of this experiment: 


In the summer of 1918, a young minister 
named James Myers went to Wappingers 
Falls. He was sent by the owners of the 
company to see what he could do to 
change the conditions. When the new 
company had taken the property it had 
been much run down physically; they had 
built it up, got it on a profitable basis, 
and they wanted now to attack the problem 
of a new relationship with the personnel. 

Mr. Hatch, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, had been for some time interested 
in experiments in ‘‘industrial democracy,” 
and had begun the introduction of the new 
system in a mill in which he was inter- 
ested in Abbeville, S. C. He wanted to 
try out something of the same sort in 
Wappingers Falls. He had only two 
general ideas regarding the method of 
going about it—both fundamental. One 
was to go slow, not make changes too 
abruptly, the other was to be honest with 
the workers at every step; that is, not to 
give them something that looked like a 
‘*new deal,’’ merely as a screen for a closer 
riveting upon them of the old system— 
or to prevent unionism, or to. forestall 
strikes. 

A meeting of the five hundred operatives 
was called and the new representative 
plan was explained to them, and they 
elected by secret ballot six representatives 
(afterward eleven) from the various de- 
partments. These were organized into 
a board of operatives and James Myers 
was chosen executive secretary, his salary 
being paid by the company. It is to his 
enthusiasm, vision, and organizing ability 
that the plan owes much of its success. 








There was one small labor-union of 
skilled men in the mill, and they joined in 
the enterprise and elected their president, 
Mr. Bennett, to the board, where his ex- 
perience as a union-leader was of great 
value, The board, at the beginning, was 
given three groups of powers: 

(1) To solve the problem of housing. 
The company houses were out of repair 
and there was constant complaint. _ The 
company agreed ‘to give the board of 
operatives entire charge of these houses 
and to supply the money for all repairs 
they should recommend. 

(2) To take up the matter of education 
and recreation in the community and es- 
pecially the matter of a club-house to 
take the place of the saloons when they 
should be closed. 

(3) The board was also empowered 
to suggest methods of improvement to 
the management in other’ matters—liv- 
ing conditions, wages, and the like, but 
it was without power to enforce its 
recommendations. 

A survey of housing conditions was im- 
mediately begun, and the practical knowl- 
edge of the operatives on the board was 
at once apparent—and also their desire 
to maintain a businesslike attitude toward 
the problem. That is, they held that the 
houses ought to return a fair interest on 
the capital invested. At once a great 
transformation began to take place in the 
village: reconstruction of old houses. 
new paint, new conveniences, and even 
the removal of several antiquated tene- 
ments. All this was entirely managed 
by the board of operatives but paid for 
by the company. The board established 
a fine baseball and athletic field in a 
natural amphitheater and a playground 
for the children, and by winter they had 
taken possession of one of the old saloon 
buildings and changed it into a well- 
equipped village club-house, which is 
to-day one of the centers of life in the 
town. They also began the publication 
of a monthly paper called Bleachery Life, 
dealing not only with the new plans, but 
with all sides of mill-life, including certain 
news printed in Italian for Italian workers. 
This has been a real agency in awakening 
mutual interest. Plans have now been 
made for selling all company houses to 
the workers at low prices with deferred 
payments. 


This system treated the employce not 
as a means to an end, but as an end in 
himself. As it began to show indications 
of success and permanency, the board of 
operatives, coming into contact with the 
deeper problems of the mill itself—wages, 
hours, and real domestic control—saw that 
its power must be enlarged, and in May, 
1919, asked for more power. The board 
explained to the company that the apathy 
and lack of interest with which the em- 
ployees viewed the board’s work were due 
to the fact that its duties were not directly 
eoncerned with the questions of hours, 
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The management 


wages, and conditions. 


was ready for the next step. Hours were | 





ax DIAMONDS === 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers. 


For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler 

& Sons of Boston has been one of the lead- 

ing diamond importing concerns in Amer- 

ica selling to jewelers. However, a large 

business is done direct by mail with cus- 

tomers at importing prices! Here are 

several diamond offers — direct to you 

by mail—which clearly demcnstrate our 

position to name prices on diamonds that 

should interest any present or prospective 
diamond purchaser: 

This genuine one carat dia- 

mond is of fine brillancy and 

perfectly cut. Mounted in 

iffany style, 14k. solid gold 

setting. Money refunded 


= less —_— satisfied. 
ur price direct 
TO. YOU. -sccccccee $295 


1 carat, $295.00 





Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring 


$485 


Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded in 
RRS solid platinum. Ring is 
WY handsomely hand-carved in 
Grecian design. 








Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring 


$365 


Six blue white perfectly cnt 
diamonds set on sides of the 
ring. Large center stone is 
fine blue-white color, per- 
fectly cut and of exceptional 
brilliancy. Ring is exquisite- 
ly hand-carved and pierced. 





Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring 


$450 


Perfectly cut, blue white 
diamond in center and six- 
teen small diamonds em- 
bedded in solid platinum 
ring in a rich lace work 
design—exquisitely carved 
and pierced, 





‘ 








Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring—White Gold 


$125 


Perfectly cut, blue white dia- 
mond,mounted in richly carved 
and pierced white gold ring; 4 
small perfectly cut diamonds 
on sides. 








A Few Weights and Prices of Other Diamond Rings. 


2 carat - - - - $ 94.00 14 carats - - $455.00 
4carat---- 147.00 2 carats - - - 620.00 
3 carat ---- 221.00 3 carats - - - 930.00 


Money Refunded if not entirely satisfied 











We refer you as toour reliability 
to any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be 
sent to your bank or any 
Express Co, with privi- 
lege of examination. Our 
diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase, 


Write today for this 
valuable catalog on 
How to Buy Diamonds, 


This book is_ beautifully 
illustrated. Tells howt to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they 
mine, cvt_and market dia- 
monds. This book shows 
weights, sizes and prices of 
a Million Dollars Worth of 
Diamonds, 

A A will be mailed to you 


FREE on receipt of your name 
and address, 














Also Write for FREE 128-page 
Catalogof Jewelry, Watches, Silver,etc. 
A Splendid Guide for the Gift Buyer 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
ies: Amsterdam. London and Pari« 
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Kardex Your Business 


Gay Record Cards 
Can be Kardexed 


O matter whether you have only 
fifty, or a million, items or names to 
handle, you can locate the one you 
want instantly with Kardex. No other 
system gives you so many advantages as 


arde 


CARDS IN SIGHT 































In Kardex every card is in plain sight—each in 
its individual holder with its index item exposed 
to plain view, yet protected from dirt, dust, and 
handling, by transoloid pocket holder. Color 
guides, easily attached, give any desired classi- 
fication. 





Both sides of every card are available without 
removing cards from holders. Cards and holders 
can be removed singly or in groups easily and 
quickly. 

Kardex steel cabinets handle any number of 
cards, from 50 to a million—every one in sight. 











Cards and holders can 


Write for Kardex Catalog 
d or added, 


be remove: ° . , . 
singly oringroups.mak- that explains exclusive features of Kardex. _It is an author- 
in alphabetical order at ity on cards-in-sight business’systems. Learn how you can 
es. é 
“ save clerk-cost. 
Kardex service means prompt deliveries. Change your old 
System without loss of time. 


AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY 
2002 Kardex Building TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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reduced from fifty-five to forty-eight, and 
wages were increased by 15 per cent. But 
the board of operatives also promised to 
show the true spirit of cooperation by 
increasing production, and the employees 
kept that promise. Mr. Baker’s account 
continues: 


The next step was a long one. The 
company decided to establish a board of 
management, consisting of three members 
representing the employer’s side (the man- 
ager of the mill, the New York agent, and 
the treasurer of the company, Mr. Hatch), 
and three members chosen by the board of 
operatives, Mr. Aurswald, Mr. Beasley, and 
Mr. Clark. This board was given abso- 
lute power “to settle and adjust such 
matters of mill management as may arise’”’ 
—practically complete control of the mill. 
In case of a deadlock between the two 
groups over any question they are em- 
powered to elect a seventh arbitrating 
member, whose deciding vote shall be 
final. This board went into control in 
August, 1919. 

A profit-sharing system was adopted 
on these terms: After all expenses are 
paid, including 6 per cent. interest on 
capital, the net profits, whatever they 
may be, are divided, half and half, between 
the stockholders and the workers. Mr. 
Hess, the agent (manager) of the mill, has 
introduced a complete cost-accounting 
system, so that net profits can be known 
monthly, and dividends are therefore now 
declared monthly. The first dividend 
to the wage-workers was paid last August 
and represented 4 per cent. upon wages 
earned in the previous six months. 

No sooner, however, is any profit- 
sharing plan discust than the problem 
arises as to what will happen when losses 
come. The company has met this prob- 
lem by establishing two sinking-funds to be 
built up out of profits until each reaches 
$250,000—one to pay half wages to work- 
ers, if the mill is forced to close down, the 
other to maintain regular interest on 
eapital. 

These new responsibilities, coupled with 
the new opportunities for a real share in 
any increased effort, have awakened a 
wholly new spirit in the mill. There is a 
reason now for ‘‘getting busy,” for push- 
ing up production. Instead of opposing 
the introduction of efficiency schemes in 
the plant—as workmen so often do—they 
welcome them. For more _ production, 
more efficient work, means more profits— 
and half of all profits go to them. 

I want to give one example of this. 
Last winter the New York office ‘‘came 
back” at the board of operatives at the 
mill because of damage to one large ship- 
ment of cloth through ‘‘pin-cuts.” It 
had cost. the company $6,000. In former 
times this loss would have been ‘‘swallowed”’ 
and not much said; perhaps some em- 
ployee ‘‘fired’”’ if the guilty one could be 
found. Here is the way the New York 
office exprest its feelings to the operatives 
at the mill: 

*‘Let’s just for the fun of the thing 
figure this out for each of us. Increased 
expenses mean decreased profits, and in 
this instance our decrease in profits amounts 
to about $6,000, less what we can get for 
the salvage. Under our partnership agree- 
ment the stockholders stand half, or 
$3,000, and the other $3,000 is at the 
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expense of the operatives. You all can 
easily figure out for yourselves just about 
what your individual share of this is, and 
can ask yourselves if you got your money’s 
worth. We are sure the stockholders did 
not. We haven’t written you a letter for 
some time, but this subject sure did drag 
us out of our shell.” 

It was no trouble for the five hundred 
operatives at the mill to caleulate what 
that piece of carelessness cost, on an aver- 
age, each of them. It was $6. It went 
through the mill like a shock, and it was 
known just how and where the damage 
occurred. It can be seen what the public 
opinion of the mill would be toward 
those workers who had been so eareless 
as to reduce by $6 the profits of every 
employee in the mill! 





At the payment of each month’s divi- 
dend it is proposed to hold a mass-meeting 
at which affairs of the mill will be discust, 
and improvement in processes and money- 
saving devices can be suggested. But this 


“Go Ahead— 
You Can’t Break It” 


is not all: 





The company has now gone still a step = 
further upon the road to ‘industrial = ¢¢ . ° " 
democracy.”’ It has reorganized its own = Fold right through It. It will make a 
board of directors. It _has now five = clean, straight crease, and the folder will not 
members, three representing capital and = ‘ , R ri 
management, one elected by the board of = be marred — it 1S printed on Foldwell. 
operatives and one representing the com- = 
munity of Wappingers Falls. This is 
aimed to draw together all the interests 
concerned; the management, the workers, 
the town. Especially is the last a novel 
idea—community representation—for in 
all old mill-towns there is a heavy weight 
of dull local suspicion of the mill and the 
company. If the town can know what is 
going on, it is the theory of Mr. Hatch 
that the town also will help. He wants 
good will all the way round. The company 
has also made arrangement to sell shares 
of its stock to its operatives at a low price. 

The greatest source of difficulty, sus- 


picion and jealousy, leading to war in There is no paper manufactured to withstand the 
international affairs, is secret diplomacy. 


And so it is in industrial affairs; sccret | © strain of rough usage as does Foldwell. If you would 
deals, back-stairs agreements, sly book- = have your catalog, broadside or sales letter reach 


THE printer speaks in no uncertain terms because 
he knows what he can expect of Foldwell. He knows 
that Foldwell is made with a rag base and that its 
fibres will bend over smoothly at the crease, whether 
folded with or against the grain, and not pull out 
into saw tooth edges. He knows this because he 
has demonstrated it on hundreds of jobs where 
perfect printing and lasting quality were demanded. 








LT TTT TTT 


keeping, dishonest profit-sharing. The . _ ; ; 
its destination with clean, unbroken text and illus- 


men behind the Wappingers Falls experi- 

ment recognize this and have provided trations—specify Foldwell. 
for a wide degree of publicity. With repre- 
sentatives of the board of operatives 
sitting on the board of management of the 
mill nothing relating to the manufacturing 
end of the business can be covered up— 
and now with a delegate of the operatives 
in the board of directors the entire inside 
of the company’s business will be known. 
This is a very advanced step—taken, so 
far as I know, by only two other em- 
ployers: one the Filene Store in Boston, 


Note—We will gladly send our booklet, ‘‘Paper 
as a Factor in Modern Merchandising.” 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
800 South Wells Street - - -° CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the inside and know of the difficulties and 


problems that confront the industry as = = 
well as he does. _ 
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UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 


PROPELLER SHAFTS 
Hear TREATED STEEL is the one positively 


reliable material for universal joints and propeller 
shafts. Spicer heat treated steel is so tough and hard 
that many special tools, such as this progressive broach, 
are required for the manufacture of Spicer UNIVERSAL 
Jornts and PROPELLER SHAFTS. 

Since 1904 Spicer Universat Jornts and Pro- 
PELLER SHAFTS have outlasted the finest cars. Today 
over one hundred of the leading makes of automobiles 
and trucks are SPICER equipped. 


Genuine Spicer UNIVERSAL Joints bear the Spicer name on the flande. 


SPICER Mrc. CORPORATION 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Broaching: Number Nineteen of 
a series of Spicer advertisements. 
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HOW A THIRTY-MILLION DOLLAR 
BUSINESS MAN KEEPS HIS 
WORKERS HAPPY 

GARDEN, a cow, chickens, and chil- 
dren constitute the full equipment of 
a regular worker, in the opinion of Fuller 
E. Callaway, the head of one of the great 
merchandising concerns of this country. 
Mr. Callaway has made it a point in the 
conduct of his business to see that as many 
as possible of his workers become “‘regular.”’ 
His ideas regarding this matter, as well as 
others relating to business, speak for them- 
selves. We are told that he began his 
merchandising career by starting a five- 
and-ten-cent store in La Grange, Ga., 
thirty years ago on a borrowed capital of 
five hundred dollars. To-day he is the 
head of a company doing a thirty-million- 
dollar a year business. Of course, other 
things besides his method of handling em- 
ployees have contributed to his success. 
We learn, for instance, that he is a great 
worker. Fora number of years after start- 
ing his business he worked sixteen hours a 
day, and ‘‘I enjoyed myself every hour of 
the sixteen,” he says. Even now when he 
might be expected to take life a bit easy he 
says he likes ‘‘to be crowded with jobs 
ahead, so that I scarcely have time to do 
them all.’”’ Mr. Callaway’s ideas regard- 
ing the treatment of workers is of particu- 
lar interest at this time of industrial unrest. 
We read thereof in an article in System 
(New York) written by Neil M. Clark. 
Says Mr. Clark: 


Callaway makes every effort to get men 
into the jobs they like, and give them an 
interest in it. This is one of the secrets of 
his low labor turnover; but not the only 
one. 

Labor stability, he believes, is not due to 
any one thing. On the contrary, it is the 
sum of many little things. A straw broke 
the camel’s back. Many straws of the right 
kind, Callaway believes, break the work- 
man’s hankering to wander on to another 
job. And ina given case any one of a dozen 
‘*straws’’ may be the particular one respon- 
sible. Callaway provides enough “straws” 
to stabilize a large majority of his workers. 

Many of these workers fresh from the 
country are entirely ignorant of book learn- 
ing—ean not even read or write. Calla- 
way believes that his first big job is to edu- 
cate them and their families. That is the 
reason for the handsome red brick school- 
house, furnished with the best in the way 
of equipment and teachers, that stands on 
a hill overlooking the village. 

The children are not the only ones who 
profit by the school. There are nighi 
classes for older folk who wish to take 
advantage of them. Given a fair amount 
of education, Callaway believes that the 
worker is in a far better position to know 
his abilities, to think for himself, and to 
get himself established in a job for which 
he is fitted, and stay there. ; 

“Train the man to think for himself,” 
he says, ‘‘and let him speak for himself 
when he wants something. [ think that 
is more logical than having a group of three 
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CThis year you can give your lawn 
better care at less cost 


at an operating expense of about fifty cents for 
fuel and oil. Machine turns easily and will cut 
close up to walks, trees, flower beds and shrubbery. 
@ A sturdy, powerful and simple machine with 
no clutches or complicated parts to wear and 
get out of order. 

@ Owners of large estates, public parks, golf clubs, 
country clubs, cemeteries, etc., are all using the 
Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower with great success. 

@ A special set of cutting blades can be furnished 
for use on the putting greens. 

@ You can secure the Ideal through your dealer 
direct or from our factory. Write today for cata- 
logue and further details. 


@ All those who have large lawns to care for know 
only too well how difficult such-care has been dur- 
ing the past two years. Many fine lawns have been 
badly neglected because it has been next to im- 
possible to get the necessary help. : 
@ This year you can give your lawn the attention 
it requires and have the work done better and at 
less cost than was ever possible with hand mowers. 
The Ideal Power Lawn Mower will solve your 
grass cutting problems just the same as it has for 
hundreds of others. 2 

@ The Ideal is a power mower and roller in one, 
and the sod is rolled every time the grass is cut. 

@ The mower has a thirty-inch cut and one man 
can easily mow four or five acres of grass per day 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
420 Kalamazoo Street LANSING, MICHIGAN 


IDEAL POWER LAWN _ MOWER 
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On Your New Home 


you contemplate building, our new catalog 
will be invaluable to you. It is the Book de 
Luxe—one of the most elaborately prepared 
books of its kind ever issued. Itshows the work 


of some of the leading architects in America. 


Sterling System Hames 


eliminate waste. Lumber is cut to exactness. 
There isno guess work—not even sawing for 

ur Carpenter. Erection time is cut in half. 

ie saving to you is tremendous, You may 
have your choice of siding, or shingles, or if you 
prefer stucco, we will provide building paper and 
metal lath already for stucco at the same cost. 


New 1920 Sterling System Book 


Don’t decide on your home until you have seen / 























it. Valuable building information on every page. 
Send 10c and coupon below. 
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hundred or five hundred men present de- 
mands through a delegate.”’ 

A happy worker is not an agitator. The 
agitator always has ‘‘something on his 
chest.”” Callaway aims to provide his 
workers many reasons for happiness. 

He gives bonuses wherever he can, and 
is profoundly convinced of the incentive 
value of the bonus if properly used. Most 
of the work is paid for on a piece-rate basis. 
Bonuses are given for extra production; 
also for regular attendance; and besides, 
the profits of the company are shared 
among all workers who have been in the 
company’s service for a year. 

Callaway quotes the Bible as his author- 
ity for bonuses: ‘‘To him that hath shall 
be given.” Here is an instance of how his 
plan works. At one of the regular meet- 
ings of superintendents it developed that 
most of the miiis were having trouble get- 
ting work through the slubbers on time. 
On their work the succeeding steps in the 
process depended. 

“We put clocks in this department,” says 
Callaway, ‘‘and found that the work of the 
slubbers was costing us eight cents a unit. 
Previously the men had been working on a 
straight wage. We gave notice that in 
future we would pay eight cents for each 
unit up to a certain amount; ten cents for 
each unit over that amount up to a speci- 
fied point; and twelve cents beyond that. 
The production immediately increased. 
There was not the slightest bit of trouble 
from delays.” 


In harmony with his belief that workers 
should have cows and chickens, Mr. Calla- 
Ninety- 
nine per cent. of them have savings ac- 


way assists his employees to save. 


counts, we are told. Often the company 
advances money to them for an initial de- 
posit, never less than twenty-five dollars. 
The new depositor is more interested when 
he knows he has that amount on deposit 
rather than one dollar. Further: 

~ Again, one of the first transactions that 
the company has with most new workers 
is to lend them enough money to buy a 
cow. No interest is charged, and the prin- 
cipal can be paid back as it is convenient. 
Most of the men also have chickens. 

The invariably neat cottages which are 
seattered over the hills are important 
‘straws” that hold workers and help to 
break their desire to wander on to other 
jobs. 

And there are many other ‘‘straws.”’ 
For instance, every school boy and girl has 
a garden and the incentive of prizes to make 
it a good one. ‘‘A man is not so likely to 
leave his job on a minute’s notice,” Calla- 
way argues, ‘“‘if his boy has a fine garden 
coming along, and a chance to win a hand- 
some prize with his produce from it.” 

Another ‘‘straw”’ is the village green- 
house, of which the workers and their 
families have the use. Most of the women, 
for example, store their potted plants here 
for the winter. If a worker wants to give 
up his job in the middle of winter and move 
away, his wife is likely to tell him that he 
ean’t do it—her plants are in the green- 
house, and the place where he wants’ to 
move has no greenhouse! 

An excellent hospital is also provided 
with a splendidly equipped staff. Unmar- 
ried women have the privilege of living at 
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the Martha Washington Inn, a company 
dormitory, and for the young men a similar 
institution is the Ben Franklin Inn. The 
eompany has also built a swimming-pool 
that is available to all the workers. There 
is no charge, but every one must have a 
ticket. To take a “doffer’” boy’s pool- 
ticket away from him-for lateness or ab- 
sence, or some misdemeanor, is the worst 
kind of punishment. Callaway Park, in 
the center of town, is village property. It 
is given over to park purposes, according 
to the deed, ‘‘until Gabriel blows his horn.” 

“T had that put in the deed,” Callaway 
explains, ‘‘ because I was afraid that after 
I was dead somebody might decide to use 
the space for buildings! I want the village 
to have its park always.” 

Callaway admires the colonial policy of 
England, and believes it can be applied with 
success in industrial life. That policy, as 
he interprets it, is to stand fast by a few 
fundamentals and avoid meddling in details. 
The fundamentals that Callaway requires 
are morality and temperance. Given those 
qualities, he insists that workers shall have 
the utmost freedom in regulating their 
lives. He does not believe in giving things 
to workers. ‘‘Welfare work,’’ as such, he 
considers utterly futile. 


One of Mr. Callaway’s hobbies is to do 
everything he does ‘‘right.’’ He has started 
many businesses, but says he never started 
@ new one until he knew the last was on a 
firm basis so ‘‘it would stay put.” His 
solution of various business problems is in- 
dicated in the following: 


**One of my big jobs is to teach my men 
to spend money. Right spending is always 
saving. But somehow most of us have a 
curious tendency to want to scrimp at some 
point, tho we may spend lavishly at others. 
I have known men in my organization who 
were eager to provide excellent working 
conditions, but hesitate to increase wages 
when I could see an almost certain saving 
from such an increase. ‘There was a farmer 
once who argued that he could train his cow 
toeat sawdust. Hewasright. The cow got 
so hungry she ate sawdust. But she died. 
It doesn’t pay to try the sawdust plan in 
business.” 

Callaway calls his methods merely ‘‘en- 
lightened self-interest’’; and he recognizes 
the danger of pressing idealism in industry 
beyond the point where it is profitable and 
practical. He argues, with a business of 
thirty millions to support his argument, 
that no employer can afford not to provide 
the best working conditions, with all that 
goes to make the worker happy in his job 
and his environment. 


Callaway is always.full of new projects 
and 6ager for new ideas, from whatever 
source. ‘“‘I learned that people like to 
trade in a store that looked busy. They 
might admire fine fixtures and big vacant 
spaces. But they couldn’t trade there as 
readily as in a cozy, busy store. That isa 
principle I use in my activities.” 


His saving sense of humor is one thing 
that helps to make Callaway dear to his 
workers and associates. For seventeen 
conerations his a male enecstors | were 
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Every piece in the Sampler 
is a first choice 


In the Sampler are none of those kinds that invariably find 
their way to the bottom of the box and are chosen last. The 
assortment in the Sampler i is the result of a most unusual process 


of ‘selection. Every piece is a proved 
favorite, for we pack in the Sampler 
sweets selected from our ten best-liked 
packages—famous since 1842. When you 
give the Sampler you know that it will be 
enjoyed from the first piece to the last. 
Whitman's are sold by our selected agents everywhere 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and 
Marshmallow Whip 
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March Winds 


and Prevent these conditions—help to keep your 
skin clear, healthy and soft by letting the pure 
refreshing lather of Resinol Soap sink into the 
pores and rid them of lurking impurities. 


SoA 


the Complexion 














































Brisk, keen winds—though invigorating— 
roughen and chap tender skin, and often make 
the complexion blotched and gray looking by 
filling the tiny pores with dust. 


ESINO 


Sold by all druggists and 
at toilet goods counters, 


























For Autos, Trucks 
and Tractors 


MPERIAL Products include a com- 
plete line of Motor Equipment, a few 
units of which are shown on this page. 


Many of the leading Automobile, 
Truck and Tractor manufacturers are 
using Imperial Products as standard 
equipment. 


Your garage man or dealer can 
supply you promptly. 


The Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Co. 


1229 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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t 


Imperial Products 
Include : 
Honor Roll and Memorial 
Tablets 
Cast Bronze Signs 
Name Plates, Kick Plates 
Door Guards 
Pull and Push Bars 
| Carbon Burning Outfits 
Watrous Duojet Outfits 
Liquid Soap and Dis- 

















Compression Coup- 
lings—for connect- 
ing brass or copper 
tubing without 
soldering or flaring 











S. A. E. Tube Coupling 
(Sectional View) 





Imperial Primer 
(Starts Motors Instant- 
ly in Cold Weather) 








pensers 
Self-Heating Iron 
112-F Handy Assort- ¢ Imperial Flashlight Gun 
ment of Imperial Prim- or 
ing Cups, Shut-Off 
Cocks and Drain Cocks Pid 





98-J Gasoline Strainer 27-EF Shut-Off Cock 














42-E Drain Cock 
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pray for us. Callaway has changed it to 
ora pro me—pray for me. 

And it is growing that way in a box-hedge 
in front of his home, for all who will read. 
It typifies the man. 





LIVE MODERN METHODS IN INTRO.- 
DUCING CANDY 

RE you “drifting through life uneon- 
scious of what you are overlooking in 

the way of little pleasures that serve a 
great big purpose?” Then the candy-man 
will get you if you don’t wateh out. He 
considers it his duty to 
of your kind and introduce candy to you. 


se 


round up”’ folk 


He says so in an article with the above 
title in Sweets (Atlanta, Ga.). That pretty 
talk about drifting through life is a direct 
quotation from what he says about you. 
You are, to give the conversation a seientifie 
twist, just a-hankering for carbohydrates, 
and since kind Uncle Sam will not let us 
have the liquid variety formerly popular— 
ah, well, we must perforee get along with 
sugar. And here is where the lurking 
candy-man just pounces out at you. 
Listen to him: 


It is very easy to understand y hy some 
people buy more candy than others. While 
it is true that the ‘‘sweet tooth” is more 
pronounced in some than in others, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that a great many 
people who are not regular patrons of 
candy-stores can be taught to cultivate a 
taste for confectioneries. 

All the regular candy-store patrons were 
not born with a desire for sweets. It just 
happened that the most of them discovered 
certain candies that appealed to them, and 
thereafter it was natural for them to be 
regular visitors at candy-stores. 

On the other hand, there are a great 
many people not regular candy-buyers 
who have very little knowledge’ of things 
pleasing to the taste. Most of them never 
had occasion to make candy purchases, 
never ate any that especially appealed, to 
them, and for that reason they never give 
much thought to confectioneries. It will 
be hard for candy-dealers to understand 
that there are folk in the world who con- 
duct their daily lives without ever a 
thought that there are stores where nearly 
every normal person can find delicacies that 
are appetizing, palatable, and nourishing. 

“Tt is the duty of every dealer alive to 
the interests of his business to ‘“‘round up” 
people of this kind. A mammoth volume 
of trade is represented in this class of 
prospects, and this thought should allow 
ecandy-men no rest until they find the 
means of bringing them into the fold. 

If for no other reason, it is a duty owed 
those who are drifting through life un- 
conscious of what they are overlooking 
in the way of little pleasures that serve a 
great big purpose in the scheme of living. 

There are many people not regular candy- 
buyers because they have never found the 
candy that especially suits their taste. 
The merchant can not expect a man to 
pay a dollar or two dollars, to find out if 
he likes certain candy. Customers like to 
know when they are spending money that 
they are getting just what they want, and 
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they like to feel that they will not be dissat- 
isfied after they have paid for it. 

A Western candy-dealer had a pretty 
good view of this idea when he ordered 
loose lots of different high-priced candies 
to be sampled by prospective customers 
before buying. It was too much to ex- 
pect the dealer to give away high-priced 
boxes of candy as samples, ‘but it costs 
very little for visitors to taste two or three 
little samples before deciding what they 
wish to purchase. It is needless to say 
that the idea has been very remunerative 
for other dealers who have put it to the 
test. 





“CREATIVE COMPETITION” AS A 
BUSINESS AID 


HE man whe thinks that the success 

of his competitors necessarily works 
him an injury believes in destructive com- 
petition. Its object is to down every one 
else, and occasionally all the competitors 
go down together. He who realizes that 
the suceess of his craft or industry, taken 
as a whole, is better worth working for 
than this, has creative competition as his 
ideal. His striving reacts on his neighbor, 
and as a result every one works together. 
jreat national industries are built up in 
this way. The distinction between the 
destructive and creative varieties of com- 
petition is well brought out in a leading 
editorial that appears in 7’he Boot and Shoe 
Recorder (Boston). Says this magazine: 


It isn’t always easy to distinguish be- 
tween creative competition and the kind of 
competition that destroys everything. In 
one sense business is like a game and every 
business man might chant with profit, ‘‘ My 
competitors will get my customers—if— 
I—don’t—watch—out!”’ This is good for 
competitors and consumers alike. But 
there isn’t much call for hammer-play. 

The other day an incident happened in 
our young life that we thought rather sug- 
gestive. We had got some leather from a 
concern and we went to another concern 
to get a different kind of leather. As we 
unrolled our parcel to wrap up our second 
sample, the second merchant asked very 
courteously, “May I examine what you 
brought with you?”’ He turned the skin 
over to see the manufacturer’s stamp, he 
turned it back again, and ran his hand 
over it lovingly. ‘‘A finely tanned skin!” 
he said with ungrudging praise. 

Our reaction was immediate. ‘Here,’ 
we thought, ‘‘is a man who takes pride in 
his business, and if we want a finely tanned 
skin we’ll go to him.” 

We believe that praise of a competitor 
would bring the same reaction seven times 
out of ten. ~ 

The fallacy, we suppose, is in thinking 
that the suecess of one member of the gild 
is necessarily to the disadvantage of all 
the others. Any business is something like 
a mother lode of rich ore that all thé mem- 
bers are busy working. If anybody thinks 
the mother lode of the shoe business is 
exhausted, he has another guess eoming. 
Why, the surface hasn’t even been scratched 
yet. But sometimes some of us seem to 
be working pretty hard to get pay gravel. 
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Radiators that stay 
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Are your radiators 20” lazy? 


coils that won’t heat up 
might as well be out of doors 


* 


yes and water keep steam from making a 
radiator 100% hot. Get these noisy trouble- 
makers out and the steam will do its work quickly, 
silently, economically. Then, and only then, will 
you get full service from your radiators and full 
value in heating comfort from your coal. 


The best architects and builders recommend 
the use of the Dunham Radiator Trap which 
silently returns the air and water to the cellar or 
boiler room through a separate small pipe. Steam 
cannot pass through the Dunham Trap. It is 
held tightly within the radiator, there to give up 
all its heat. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap works automatic- 
ally; never needs adjustment. It has been stand- 
ard equipment for nearly fifteen years. Insist 
that your architect specify it: see that your 
builder uses it and none other. It can be applied 
to existing steam heating systems, 


DUNI “SERVICE 

If you are interested in the economical heating 
of a home, apartment house, hotel, public build- 
ing, industrial plant, store or office building, you 
can use some part of Dunham Heating Service. 
This: comprehensive service is based on close 
cooperation with the architect, builder, heating 
and ventilating engineer and the local steam heat- 
ing contractor. In towns of less than 10,000, 


Dunham Heating Service is available from the 
local Dunham Service Station. 


Before you build or re-model, tellus the type 
of building you are interested in, and we will 
promptly send fullinformation. Special tech- 
nical bulletins are available for all who need 
them, 





Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY Fisher Building CHICAGO 

Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 

Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 
London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 

Paris: Estabits. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
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Here’s a 
Good Booklet on 
Window Wall Costs 


It is called “Window Walls—Their Cost “ier 
and Their Advantages,” and it is of @ 
particular interest to Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors and builders of industrial buildings, 
as it deals with facts and figures on the relative 
cost of solid brick walls, walls with small wooden 
windows, and steel window walls. Write for 


DESIGNATED BY 
HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AS THE BEST FACTORY 
ECTED IN CLEVELAND 
N THE YEAR 1918 
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Fenestra Daylights 
Cleveland’s Model Factory 


HE Globe Machine and Stamping Company, upon re- 

ceiving the Blue Ribbon and Bronze Tablet of the City 
Planning Committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
for having the best factory building erected in Cleveland 
during 1918, wrote: 

“We feel sure the fact that Fenestra steel sash are installed 
throughout this building played no small part in its being 
selected as Cleveland’s model factory. 

“In addition to the asset value of having the modern 
daylight structure so necessary to our manufacturing, the 
satisfaction which the fire resistant feature’ of this sash 
permits is something not to be overlooked. 


Globe Machi d Stamping Co. . yr. * 

Seiad Me ee ed anes ‘‘Because of the Fenestra WindoWalls, our workmen have 
arte a well lighted and well ventilated factory to work in—which 

Craig Curtis Con , Cleveland, Contracte . a) ° 99 

Pou! &, Schaudt, Martoser rad is a source of satisfaction_to them as well as to ourselves. 


This letter confirms the experience of other industrial 
executives—that Fenestra WindoWalls are the least expen- 
sive of wall materials because they make light cost less and 
produce more. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2101 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Bostor New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago San Francisco Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 
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She distinctive character 
and style of 


MERION 


TWEED 


HATS 


combined with exquisite 
materials and the best of 
hand tailoring. make their 
appeal to the Man About 
Town. the Club Man. the 
week ender and the well 
dressed man everywhere 





Ihe elite Men's Shops inall 
cilies sell Merton Tweed Hats 


There's a Merton Hat or Gap for 
every Sport and every Season 


Chas-S-Merton & Co. 
°10 Fifth Avenue. NewYork 
Office and Works, Rutherford N.J 





POLK COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Has 317 Miles of Roads 


Surface | with asphalt, built at a cost of over 
t.vo million doll ars. 
ivery town connected with every other 
town by hard roads. Smooth and a “e 
from dust, these roads make Polk 
motorist’s paradise. 
BOOK FREE 
Tells the whole story of Polk county. 
Llustrated. Send for copy. 238 
POLK COUNTY COMM’'RS. 
Pabbeny i Drawe 
RTO 
eran prosperous Pclk 
proffers pleasure plus profit 
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KEY KASE 


Saves ‘Your Pockets 


™ Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest 

Aa or hip poc ket without “bulging” 

—sa*es your clothes. Two k 

- Each key 

easy to find, even in the $ 

can’t get lost off, but én- 

stantly detachable. If not at 
ealer’s, order from us. 


Genuine Cowhide 

















hooks ° - 5c 
.. UES eae 65c 
PROD « 6c ss « « Se 
Goat Morocco Lined | 
‘ hooks ... . 
Pe « 6 » « Hs "$i. 10 
Shooks . 2... + $1.5 
More DealersWanted 


to supply the big call 

for Key Kases. Quick 

oo good profit. 
nt 


L.A. W. oly Co. 
Springfield ag Mass. 


Mfrs. of Novelties in Leather 
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Then, suddenly, over the brow of the hill 
comes a great shout. One of our fellow 
workers has found a nugget. Another 
nugget—and maybe a larger one—may lie 
right under our own pick and shovel. Does 
that nerve our arm and heal our hinge and 
start us digging? Well, just about like a 
terrier in a woodchuck’s hole! And that’s 
creative competition. 

Creative competition is the key-note 
of the great convention—it is what makes 
good business even better. It is a wonder- 
ful spirit to create. With over 1,300 shoe- 
manufacturers in active competition, one 
with some other; with thousands of retail 
shoe merchants each doing business on a 
competitive basis, there is guaranteed 
economy of price and the best sort of 
public service. Creative competition—each 
merchant at the convention is creating 
ideas for the betterment of his business— 
his striving causes his neighbor to strive— 
and the result is transmitted to the ultimate 
consumer. 





MANUFACTURING INEFFICIENCY IN 
THE SHOE INDUSTRY 

MPROVEMENT in machinery and 

expert service in shoe-factories have 
not been followed by a corresponding in- 
erease in the rate of production, according 
to The Shoe and Leather Reporter (Boston), 
which adds that it is doubtful if any shoe- 
factory utilizes 80 per cent. of the average 
The situation 
remedy. We 


capacity of its machines. 
demands a_ revolutionary 
read: 

The tendency is toward lessening produc- 
tion per hour with better machinery, and 
this tendency is now very much accentuated 


| by a marked reduction in the hours of labor 


per week. The tendency is toward a forty- 


| four-hour week, with talk of a forty-hour 


week to follow, and this at a time when 
many manufacturers complain of realizing 
not more than 50 per cent. of the capacity 
of machinery, 

Truly this is a progressive growth of 
evils that threaten the future of the indus- 
try. We are drying up the well-springs of 
production to an alarming extent. If man- 
ufacturers, partly through their own sur- 
render to these growing evils, propose to 
refinance their concerns by tremendous ad- 
ditions of capital so as to provide more floor 
space for machinery to run at a reduced 
rate of production, it will mean a very ma- 
terial increase in the cost of making shoes. 
The average royalty for the use of shoe- 
machinery and expert service has been less 
than three cents per pair of shoes. There 
may be a limit to the amount of machinery 
and service that can be furnished for that 
small sum. 

To allow the tendeney toward restriction 
of output to go on unchecked and to in- 
crease the charges for unnecessary ma- 
chines, is not a remedy, even tho the latter 


‘may be foreed, or such increase in charges 


may be small in relation to the selling price 
of shoes. The essential fact is that restric- 
tion of output is destructive and also 
revolutionary. 

Present conditions and tendencies force 
the conclusion that the shoe industry and 
business is to be revolutionized in one of 
two ways, viz.— 

1. Thelimits of restriction of output must 





be removed by the cooperation of all ele- 
ments that now operate to that end, or 

2. There will be a total elimination of 
the least efficient and a centralization of 
the shoe industry and business into a few 
mammoth concerns followed by a wiping 
out of small dealers in shoes, in shoe sup- 
plies, and materials of all kinds. 

The latter form of revolution can be de- 
sired only by a very few who may have 
aspirations in the direction of monopoly 
of the shoe industry. Hence, it is desirable 
for those who wish to preserve in the shoe 
industry the traditional opportunity for the 
small man to do everything possible to re- 
move restriction of output and to approach 
as nearly as possible the productive power 
of machinery and floor space. 


There is no need to wait for concerted 
action, which may never come, adds the 
writer, for— 


Each shoe-factory through its organiza- 
tion, its working foree, its salesmen, and its 
customers is capable, by proper team work, 
of transferring itself and its customers from 
inefficiency to efficiency. Every factory so 
redeemed is a net gain for the right kind of 
revolution in the shoe industry—the one 
that preserves the opportunity for the small 
man—the one that preserves eompetition 
in shoes and a future of shoe produetion in 
which we may continue to share. 





THE “MOVIES” AS A BRIDGE BETWEEN 
FARMERS AND CONSUMERS 

BROAD gulf of misunderstanding and 
distrust lies between the city dweller 

and his country cousin, the farmer, chiefly 
because each is to a large extent misin- 
formed about the other. As a rule, 
of the misinformation may be with the city 
man, who, after reading in a daily paper 
that Farmer X. has harvested a large crop 
of potatoes yielding at the rate of four hun- 
dred or five hundred bushels per acre, or 
that a breeder has a cow which has just 
had a calf worth $50,000, condemns both as 
profiteers and as enemies to society. The 
press do not carry the story of the farmer 
whose daily toil nets him only an average 
living, and whose hours of work are mea- 
sured neither by clock nor sun. The aver- 
age yield of the farms is set forth only in 
and people are not ac- 
The 
farmer who raises several thousand bushels 
of potatoes and sells them at a high price 
in a scarce market becomes, therefore, the 
typical farmer. We never hear of the 
farmer who, tho he has worked just as hard 
and long, finds -himself possest of a big 
crop and no market, or with his erops 
destroyed by flood or drought and his 
labors gone for nothing. How to bridge 
the gulf and reach the city dweller with 
the truth occupies the mind of I. C. H. 
Cook, writing in The Rural New-Yorker, 
and he suggests the ‘‘movies.’”’ We read: 


most 


census reports, 
customed to pore long over these. 


For a great many years our Government, 
both State and Federal, has very wisely 
done all in its power to assist and educate 
the producer to the end that he grow larger 
and better crops of potatoes, better cows of 
greater production, choicer fruit more in- 
telligently packed, and harder eabbage 
of the right size and type, and vast sums 
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One inch 
firin. g surface 


Leaping the gap to right and left, sparks hiss from 
the one inch firing surface in Fyrac, and fall upon 
another inch of stout wire, made to live long. 


This inch of jumping fire instantly explodes every 
particle of gasoline, so that the car is controlled 
easily, and gaso/ine-formed carbon is impossible. 


Because the sparks that flash from the one inch firing 
surface do not fall upon a one-point wire, but blaze 
evenly upon an inch of surpassingly durable wire, 
every point of this wire need withstand only a tiny 
fraction of the shock that shrivels the solitary point 
in the ordinary plug. 

FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO., Rockford, Il. 


Export Department, Werner & Butts, 336 Whitehall Building, New York, U.S. A. 
Canadian Department, Campbell Agencies, 350 McKinnon Building, Toronto, Canada 
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Why 95 Per Cent 
Standard Equipment 
on Cars? 


ECAUSE laborato- 
ry and road tests 
on the part of ex- 

acting automotive en- 
gineers, extending over 
fourteen years, have 
proved conclusively the 
Stewart is without an 
equal for accuracy, re- 
liability and durability. 


The reason for this 
remarkable superiority 
is it) Magnetic Princi- 
ple, controlled exclu- 
sively by Stewart- 
Warner’s basic patents. 


Demand a Stewart 
on thecar you buy. Or 
have it installed on 
your present car, 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U. S.A, 





















Other Stewart 
Custombilt Necessities 




















Vacuum System, $13.50 


Warning Signal 
(Motor Deven 
Standard Model. ....------------ $10.00 





Larger, Deluxe Model _- —_ 
Populer Priced Model. .....------. 650 
(Hand Opersted 

Standard Model... 


Popular Priced Model -—.--0------. 
Searchlight 


Standerd Model.....-..-------- 
Deluxe Model ......-- 

















Stewart Speedometer 
For Motor Trucks $35.00 
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have been expended to accomplish this 
purpose. Only recently has much else been 
attempted. The marketing end is now 
receiving some attention; it needs more. 
But there is one more field which is de- 
serving of the thought and skill of our best 
minds; the education of the rank and file of 
the population of our cities, the consumer, 
if you please, along the lines of what it 
costs to produce food. How can this be 
accomplished? Surely a big job for both 
our Government and a national farm 
organization—the national Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, for instance. Our most 
able speakers might attempt to tell the 
dweller of the flat, and others, the story 
of farm-life, its failures as well as its sue- 
cesses. Our most brilliant writers might 
contribute to the press, or edit bulletins 
and books. But the former would have 
empty seats before him, and the latter 
eould never produce a “‘best seller.””’ The 
publie’s appetite has developed along other 
lines; they devour far more eagerly murder 
trials, divorcee cases, political wrangles, 
and thrillers by land, sea, and air, while 
such prosaic subjects as agriculture, horti- 
culture, and animal husbandry get not 
even a passing attention. 

How, then, can we reach them? Ata 
safe estimate 95 per cent. of the consuming 
elass are more or less regular patrons of 
the most popular resort of the hour—the 
*‘movie.”” Why not use a portion of the 
appropriations for agricultural research, 
experimentation, and extension in securing 
films from real life, from real farms, with 
real farmers doing real things? Show the 
process of producing food, the years re- 
quired to produce a barrel of apples, from 
the nursery tree on, including the planting, 
cultivation, pruning, spraying, thinning, 
picking, packing, marketing, and eternal 
vigilance all the time. Show the time and 
skill required to breed, grow, and develop 
a productive, profitable dairy cow, the 
labor and waiting to grow a bushel of 
wheat, the pains taken to prepare both soil 
and seed, and then treat, plant, cultivate, 
spray, and harvest a crop of potatoes, and 
then occasionally to fail in spite of all, from 
causes over which we have no control. 
If some of these scenes from practical farm- 
life could be placed on the movie-secreen, 
between the acts, so to speak, the public 
would become interested, and before they 
knew it instructed in spite of themselves. 
The trouble is that our rural scenes of the 
past, as thrown upon the screen up to date, 
have represented one of two extremes— 
either the millionaire city-dweller whose 
farm is his diversion or toy, not his home, 
or the “‘hayseed” type, which has nearly 
passed into oblivion. ‘With his high leather 
boots in which his sockless feet and trouser- 
legs are both thrust, a broad-brimmed 
straw hat from which a long lock of un- 
kempt hair is protruding, and with sus- 
penders in evidence, he uses the vernacular 
of the past as he swaps yarns around the 
stove in the one rendezvous of the village— 
the general store and post-office. The 
real representative farmer of the day, an 
alert, progressive, fairly well educated 
man, is @ minus quantity on the movie 
screen, and in pictures of rural life in our 
current magazines and cartoons. The call 
is loud for a better realization, a closer 
understanding, of what it means to supply 
our markets with a variety of good food 
in the raw state, at a price that covers cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 
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FOR GALVANIZING 


Iron and_ steel, metals that serve useful purposes in a thousand 
different ways, have one great weakness. They rust—and rust 
means rapid deterioration and premature uselessness. 

But coat iron and steel with zinc and their life is indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

Zinc, by protecting the wires, makes the telegraph and telephone 
possible. Zinc shields your ash can from its enemy—the weather. 
Zinc protects your wire fencing, your roofing and your gutters— 
all iron and steel products that are subject to exposure. 

Zinc for galvanizing protects according to its quality. That is 
why Horsehead Zinc produced from the virgin ore of our famous 
Franklin Mines is so extensively used. 

This property is but one of a number owned and operated by 
this Company. Our zinc products are numerous, our experience 
broad, our spirit progressive. We serve many interests, giving to 
each every advantage of service and quality afforded by our exten- 
sive facilities and modern processes of manufacture. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zine (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zinc Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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In Performance as in 
Style Essex is Leader 


Its 50-Hours at Top Speed Endurance Mark is Unmatched. 
But that is Proof of Only One Fine Car Quality Essex 
Brings to the Light Car Field 


Thousands at first bought the Essex, 
knowing nothing of its greatest quality. 
Perhaps no one expected great endurance 
in a light car. Perhaps its dynamic per- 
formance appeal swept aside the natural 
caution buyers feel about the durability 
of any new car. 

More speed they found. More power 
—dquicker acceleration—finer hill-climb- 
ing ability, and such riding ease as they 
had never known in a light car. 


These things the Essex established 
quickly. Aride was sufficient. It left no 
vestige of comparison with former light 
car performance standards. 


Such attractions were irresistible to 
those who knew former light car limita- 
tions. 

But only time or abnormally abusive 
tests can prove car endurance. 


lt Won on Endurance 


Minus Useless Weight 


Now Essex has met these require- 
ments. Not only have more than 24,000 
owners proved its dependable, punctual 
reliability and freedom from repair and 
replacement needs. Essex has set a new 
world endurance mark of 3037 miles in 50 
hours. It is the only official test ever 
made of a stock car, driven at top speed 
for 50 hours. Counting other tests, the 


same Essex stock chassis travelled 5870 
miles in 94 hours, 22 minutes, actual 
driving time, averaging more than a mile 
a minute. 


And another Essex stock touring car 
set a world 24-hour road mark of 1061 
miles, over snow-bound Iowa roads. Not 
a single adjustment or tire change was 
made. 


Surely such endurance proofs must 
redouble the value of Essex in the eyes 
of all. 


See Why Essex Made 
a World’s Sales Record 


Moreover, Essex power means ac- 
celeration. It gives Essex right of way 
everywhere. It means that every per- 
formance is met at half effort—thus 
accounting for its long life. 


These are reasons why in its first year 
Essex set a new world’s sales record with 
more than $35,000,000 paid for more 
than 22,000 cars in its first year. 


This year it will be even more difficult 
to supply the Essex demand. Thousands 
waited last spring. Many were disap- 
pointed. Yet at that time Essex had not 
given the conclusive proofs of endurance 
it now holds. You will avoid having to 
wait by making your reservation now. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT 


“CELCLELebeLeeLeLeb| 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
Continued 











HAVE. YOU A LITTLE “DECEPTION” 

CLERK IN YOUR BUSINESS? 

HE reception clerk, who sits outside 

and comes into first contact with 
possible customers, may be costing hun- 
dreds of business men ten times the 
amount of his wages. If the clerk happens 
to be a girl, the chances are that she is 
even more expensive. In the majority of 
offices this matter of the first person with 
whom any outsider has dealings, and from 
whom the outsider is very likely to form 
his impressions of the whole business, 
seems to be considered of little importance, 
but, declares Henry Lawrence MeAllister 
in The Purchasing Agent (New York), it 
is one of the main channels through which 
the much-desired ‘‘ good will”’ can be gained 
or lost. If your reception clerk, by turn- 
ing away more good will than he passes 
on into the business, is really a ‘‘decep- 
tion clerk,” Mr. MedAllister gives some 
pointers on finding this out, and some 
suggestions for a change. He writes: 


It is a mistake to place a boy at the 
reception desk. Where this is done the 
boy usually acquires an exaggerated idea 
of his own importance. He displays this 
spirit in handling -callers. He ean not 
distinguish between the real salesman 
and an undesirable visitor, so he is equally 
discourteous to both. He can not display 
tact and diplomacy, because these are arts 
that come only from long training. He 
likes to make visitors wait while he does 
some inconsequential task which increases 
his own self-importance and gets the 
caller’s ‘‘ goat.” 

It is just as inadvisable to have a girl 
at the reception desk. Nine out of ten 
girls are temperamental. On one day 
they are likely to flirt with every male 
visitor. On another day they are likely to 
be flippant. On still another day they are 
likely to be unduly sareastic. The tenth 
girl, who possesses the right qualifications 
for the reception desk, can be utilized 
in a more responsible position. 

The best type for a reception clerk is a 
middle-aged or elderly man. There are 
many former salesmen, bookkeepers, or gen- 
eral office men who, because of advancing 
age, can not keep up with the mental and 
physical requirements of their positions. 
They make good reception clerks. 

In the first place, they have gained 
more or less experience in meeting men. 
They know how to greet a caller cordially 
and yet with dignity. They know some- 
thing about analyzing men, and ean tell 
from a visitor’s appearance or business 
card the approximate importance of his 
eall. 

Secondly, they impress the caller favor- 
ably. A salesman does not mind being 
asked to wait if the request is properly 
made. What he objects to is being told 
to wait by a “fresh”? youngster or a 
haughty young lady. Between the two 
there is a distinction witha difference. 

Finally, a reception clerk of mature 
age and refined appearance is an asset to 
the concern. He usually knows enough 
about the business to converse or answer 
questions intelligently while salesmen are 
waiting. 


THE LEADER OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 






































HE appeal of the 1920 

Briscoe is universal because 

each motorist finds in it just 

the feature he most desires— 

Touring appearance, economy, comfort, 


Sed - power, simplicity, strength. 
Models 


Our pride in it as a superlative 
engineering achievement has 
already been ratified by public 
appreciation the country over. 


The Briscoe unit power-plant, 
as you know, has made world- 
wide economy records 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 














Why Gamble? 


The great law of Action and Reaction 
governs both speculative and invest- 
ment markets, While it is impossible 
for anyone to anticipate day-to-day 
“ripples,” the great major movements 
are as regular as the tides themselves. 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 
based on fundamental statistics, accurately fore- 
cast these major movements. They enable you 
to spot the real “‘buys’’ at low tide—to sell out 
as your holdings reach the peak —and then to buy 

in again at prices. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 
Full details of the Babson Method of Investment 
and our booklet, Getting the Most from Your 
Money will be sent to interested investors gratis. 
Merely ask for Bulletin AP-24 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
The largest Org of its Ch 
the Wor 
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Saving 
| A Thousand Dollars 


Despite the high cost of living, 
those who are receiving good- 
sized incomes can save if they 
put aside certain amounts 
regularly. 

The Partial Payment Plan of 
investing current savings will be 
helpful to all who aim to save 
$1,000 or more within a com- 
paratively short time. 


Send for Booklet B-9 
“‘Partial Payment Plan”’ 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 

New York 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgaze loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77.Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 












71723. AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








On High-Class City Property 


Semi-Annual Interest 


7 % FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


We are located in the heart of Central Texas where 
Eastern Life Insurance, Trust Companies, and Savings 
Banks are lending millions every year. 

Texas’ oil, iron ore, sulphur, and her great agricultural 
resources, make it one of the fastest growing states in 
America. 

Our record of twenty-two years, without loss to any 
investor, speaks for itself. 

We also sell loans on the installment plan, allowing 
6% interest on deposits. omnes our plan. Loans 
aiways on hand $100.00 to $10,000.00. 

Write for descriptive literature and list of offerings. 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY 
Mortgage Loans and Investments 
Temple, Texas 
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HOW WE CAN DO BUSINESS WITH RUSSIA 


MERICAN business men, especially 

manufacturers and exporters, are now 
“casting about in an effort to determine 
whether or not they should endeavor to do 
immediate business in Russia, in case the 
United States Government concurs in the 
announcement by the Supreme 
Council in Paris, which partially lifts the 
blockade, but definitely refuses to change 
the Allied policy toward the Bolsheviki, 
and expressly limits trade to that done 
directly with the great Cooperative organ- 
izations of Russia.””’ Any facts throwing 
light on conditions in Russia and on the pos- 
sibility of selling American goods there are 
welcome. Realizing this fact, The World’s 
Markets, published by R. G. Dun & Co., pre- 
sents an article by Mr. Phil Norton showing 
to what extent American business can act 
upon the Supreme Council’s plan to trade 
with Russia through the Cooperative Asso- 
ciations. Mr. Norton points out that there 
are economic obstacles and political com- 
plications to be overcome and stubborn 
financial problems to be solved. Further- 
more, there need be expected no very 
enormous immediate profits. Yet, Mr. 
Norton contends that if American com- 
meree so conducts itself as to get Russo- 
American trade established on a firm basis, 
it will prove in the end a most profitable 
venture. It will require cooperation, 
foresight, wisdom, tact, and large invest- 
ments of capital. Mr. Norton thinks that 
the possibilities and difficulties confronted 
in the proposed renewal of trade with Rus- 
sia are about as follows: 


American business men thoroughly real- 
ize that they must make every effort to 
prepare the way for trading with Russia 
at the earliest moment such trade is prac- 
ticable. They realize that this is not 
only their opportunity, but their duty; 
that they can not afford to lose faith in 
Russia. They ean not afford to lose the 
friendship of Russia; they wish to keep that 
friendship for reasons other than those 
exprest in terms of commerce. They reec- 
ognize the danger of trading with Russia 
on a large seale at a time when that trade 
must be purely speculative, because of the 
moral and financial risk involved. T hey 
know that British and other competitors 
have formed combinations with adequate 
government protection, whereby the win- 
ner will carry the loser, thus making it 
difficult for American firms working single- 
handed to operate on an equally conserva- 
tive, non-speculative basis. Americans 
realize the danger of increasing the enmity 
toward this country in Russia, on the part 
of the peasant, through offering him goods 


at a price which, tho not netting the 
American a great profit, because of un- 


avoidable losses due to surrounding condi- 
tions, must appear to the individual peasant, 
who must help carry these losses, as highly 
speculative and of a profiteering character. 
Speculators are well known and well hated 
in Russia. It was due to them that the 
Cooperatives came into existence. 
American business men must decide 
whether or not it is better to attempt to 
commence trading immediately in the 
face of these conditions and potentialities, 
or to prepare now for trade when condi- 
tions are more nearly normal. The solu- 
tion promising greater and more immediate 
results would seem to be a combination 
of American interests through which in- 
dividual concerns can be given such pro- 
tection as will enable them to do business 
ona conservative margin of profit. If such 





a combine deals through the Coopera- 
tives, many of the risks already referred 
to may be eliminated, because of the wide- 
spread organization of the C ooperatives. 
The American business man is quite well 
aware of the fact that the Cooperative 


organizations—no matter what their na- 
tive weaknesses may be—are the only 


economic institutions now functioning in 
Russia' and Siberia. _The Cooperatives 
have made known to the American busi- 
ness man the conditions which caused the 
development of the remarkable Coopera- 
tive purchasing and distributing systems, 
and have pointed out to them the fact 
that the Cooperatives have not only 
held together during the war and during 
Bolshevik domination, but have actually 
increased their membership and scope. 

The Cooperatives do not deny that 
during the time of chaos in Russia promises 
were made to the Russian peasants by 
Allied Governments, by various organiza- 
tions, and even by the Cooperatives them- 
selves, which they—tho honestly endeavor- 
ing to fulfil them—have been unable to 
accomplish. The peasant, therefore, has 
no faith in promises. He will not readily 
give up such raw materials as he has on 
hand until the manufactured article is 
actually placed before him. His raw ma- 
terials are essential to successful com- 
merce, for it is only on the basis of recip- 
rocal barter that trade is possible. 

The transportation facilities in Russia 
are thoroughly demoralized. The motive 
power of the railroads, hardly adequate 
in peace time, is now disorganized. The 
paved roads over which transport motor- 
trucks formerly passed are now broken 
up, and in many parts are completely de- 
stroyed. Transportation practically does 
not, exist. 

There are no doubt large quantities of 
raw materials in Russia; but it seems im- 
probable that these stocks are as great 
as the British traders are said to consider 
them. The peasant has long been without 
tools. He has had little incentive to work, 
and everything surrounding him has been 
disorganized. The cities, of course, have 
no raw materials. Those so unfortunate 
as to live in congested districts are actually 
starving to death. Because of the lack of 
confidence in promises, for reasons pre- 
viously stated, there probably has been 
but very little of the large quantities of 

‘aw materials concentrated at shipping 
points. 

The Cooperatives are undoubtedly able 
to gather raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured articles much more readily 
than any other organization, if they are 
permitted to function freely, as expected 
by the Supreme Council. Doubt is ex- 
prest, however, as to whether or not the 
Soviet Government will permit the Co- 
operatives to function freely. On _ the 
other hand, even if we assume that full 
cooperation in the project on the part of 
the Bolshevik forces is combined with the 
formal and complete lifting of the em- 
bargo, it is very probable that such a 
development would make little, if any, 
change in the economic condition in Russia. 
American commerce must proceed with 
great caution in becoming engaged in this 
new and complicated project, which so 
nonchalantly and naively confuses politics 
and commerce to a dismaying degree. 
Without Bolshevik support, the plan will 
fail. Bolshevism, fearing the outcome of 
successful operation, will oppose it. Recent 
experience in South Russia and Siberia 
indicates what a gamble such trade will 
be—confusion at docks, lack of trains, 
special payments to agents for railroad 
ears, uncontrolled requisitioning: such are 
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Ir. 1646 the shoemakers of Boston, complaining of ‘much bad work produced by their craft,’ peti- 
tioned that they might be joined in one large company that ‘all boots might be alike made well’ 


The Spirit of New England 


HE prosperity of present-day New 

England is due in no small meas- 
ure to the continuance of this old spirit 
of the bootmakers of Boston. The 
policy of “good work and pride in it” 
has been the cornerstone of success 
for Lynn, Brockton, Haverhill, Boston, 
Manchester, Auburn and Lewiston. 
So that today over half the nation is 
shod by New England. 


Not only in the shoe industry, but 
in other lines, the outstanding feature 
is soundness, and investors the country 
over are appreciative of this quality in 
New England industries—a heritage of 
the old “payment-in-full” spirit of the 


original Plymouth settlers, who bought 
up in seven years all the stock in the 
London Company which financed the 
colony. 

New England’s reputation for stabil- 
ity and integrity has led many non- 
residents to put their securities in trust 
with the Old Colony Trust Company, 
a practice which has decided advantages 
from the standpoint of the individual, as 
explained in our booklet, * Concerning 
Trusts and IVills’’, mailed on request. 

Come to New England for the Ter~ 
centenary of the Pilgrims’ Landing— 
and make this Company’s office your 
banking headquarters, 


Oxtp Cotony TRust COMPANY 
BOSTON: 
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Coats and Suits _£% 






Modish, Slender Lines—the Height of Fashion, 
in Approved Spring Colorings 
LEFT: STYLE 1-229: A novel suit of Aberdeen Tweed in the 


latest fashionable overchecks. The stitched strap down center of 
back and around inset pockets, enhances the beauty of this Typical 
English Lounge suit. Fashionable narrow leather belt slips under 
the straps. 


CENTER: STYLE 202: Kenweave Jersey, medium weight, in 
Sponge Tan, Navy, White, Taupe and Brown. Tiny Tucks orna- 
ment the back. A dart on either side gives the smart pinched in 
look and imparts the girlish slender lines. 


RIGHT: STYLE 12601: Genuine Camel’s Hair Cloth. Very 
popular in several beautiful shades of Tan. The back features two 
inverted plaits. An undeniably youthful effect, for street, travel 
or sports wear. 

















Kenyon Coats, Suits, Weatherproofs and Waterproofs in a wide 
variety of fashion’s latest decree, are on sale at best shops in the 
United States and Canada. 







Style card with name of local Shop will be mailed on request. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


(Wholesale Only} 


NEW YORK NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Sth Ave. Bidg., 23rd St. & Sth Ave. 233 Jackson Blvd. at Franklin St. 
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the difficulties of private enterprise. The 
Cooperatives, to some extent at least, 
should be able to avoid these extraordinary 
difficulties. 

But American commerce must recognize 
the complications of the project before 
them. ‘lhey must be prepared to give 
long-term and large credits on a reasonable 
profit basis. They must carry the entire 
financial burden, including purchase of 
goods, transportation to Russian ports, 
and must transport raw -materials for 
market, being content to receive their pay 
only when these materials have been sold. 
The firm doing this successfully and with- 
out discord will win friendships, reaping 
thereby an invaluable reward in a great 
future volume of business with Russia, 
which is indeed enormously rich in un- 
developed resources. 

There probably will be firms with suf- 
ficient foresight and capital to encourage 
their undertaking this experiment. These 
eoncerns must give their best counsel to 
the Cooperatives, along with their money, 
because the Cooperatives will be carry- 
ing a burden which the Rockefeller and 
Morgan interests combined would no doubt 
hesitate to undertake in the face of condi- 
tions. The Cooperatives are powerful; 
but the task confronting them is enormous 
if the Supreme Council proposal is realized. 
There is danger of unexpected and prob- 
ably unsought high seas of commercial 
finance swamping even this seaworthy 
craft. 

[am not sure the Cooperatives sought 
this great burden. I believe they desired to 
ship into Russia medicines and manu- 
factured goods to the extent of their 
ability. 1 doubt their ambition to carry 
the entire commercial burden of Russia. 
If they are to succeed in their appointed 
task, they must be supported by American 
goods, transportation facilities, money, 
and counsel. 





WHAT BELA KUN DID TO HUN- 
GARIAN FINANCE 


IE ene tate) bmg of the financial 
system of Hungary under the Bol- 
shevik régime of Bela Kun resulted, finally, 
in demonetization, reports The Economist 
(London), and Bolshevism became bank- 
rupt as a natural result of inflation. The 
balloon burst because it had too much gas. 
Forgery and the manufacture of white 
paper money increased the apparent cir- 
culation, but was without value since pos- 
sessors of property and produce refused to 
exchange real for fictitious value. Printing- 
presses were worked overtime, and the 
soldiers and workmen received increases of 
pay on demand. At first they received 
so much that they were able to save and 
to become wealthy—on paper. But the 
money was worthless. Merchants refused 
to accept it, and banks would not exchange 
it for coinage or blue-paper money of the 
old régime. Then, as the London paper 
tells the story, in an effort to place a real 
value on the white-paper money and to 
reduce the value of the blue, the Soviet 
Government ordered a rise in the prices of 
products of socialized undertakings, think- 
ing thus to compel the bourgeoisie to use 
up their hoards and at the same time pre- 
vent the workingman from becoming a 
property -owner. Bolshevism flourishes 
only among those who have not; not 
among those who have. But this method 
only increased the general discontent, and 
the Soviet Government fell by its own 
hand. We gave a short time ago the 
balance-sheet of the Russian treasury under 
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the Soviet régime. To quote The Econo- 
mist’s detailed account of the financial and 
economic situation in Hungary when Bela 
Kun held the reins of power: 


The submission of the Central Powers 
found the finances of Hungary in an un- 
favorable situation. Inflation'of bank- 
notes had been, perhaps, even greater 
than in any other part of the Austrian- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and it inereased 
constantly. The state’s expenditure was 
only to a very small extent covered by 
the diminished revenue. The K4rolyi 
Government—like the Kerensky Govern- 
ment in Russia—sought to hold a balance 
between ‘‘ Red” and ‘* White.”” On the one 
hand, it was forced to make concessions 
to the Socialists, giving a grant of 450 
crowns monthly to unemployed work- 
men, and higher wages to its own em- 
ployees; on the other hand, it made con- 
cessions to capitalists by postponing per- 
manently its program for the taxation of 
wealth. In consequence of this policy 
the only resource left to the treasury was 
the printing-press. In this way the note 
circulation rose from day to day, and 
prices became constantly higher. Conse- 
quently the workmen’s syndicates re- 
peatedly demanded higher wages, which 
capital was obliged to grant. 

The Bolshevik agitators made _ the 
most of this situation. They stimulated 
the greed of| the several workmen’s syn- 
dicates, inciting them to make impos- 
sible demands. One day they incited the 
organization of demobilized soldiers, on 
the other day the printers, on the third 
day the iron- and steel-workers, ete. For 
instance, they {incited the printers to 
demand an increase in their wages of 100 
per cent. altho their wages had been raised 
just before. This demand was so absurd 
that the Social Democrats party refused 
its consent to it. Consequently, the whole 
syndicate of printers joined the Bolsheviki. 
And the Bolsheviki became in this way 
continually stronger, so that at the end 
of March} they were able to seize power. 
But, as we shall see, the method by which 
they arrived at power bore in itself the 
seed of its destruction. 

On March 21, 1919, Hungary became a 
Soviet Republic. Within a few days the 
Soviet Government confiscated the stock 
of bank-notes of the Budapest branch 
of the Austrian-Hungarian Bank; likewise 
the deposits, the contents of the safes, 
the current balances of great undertakings, 
and compelled the surrender of jewelry. 
Thus the new state disposed of a con- 
siderable property, and had no debts, for 
the Soviet Government had taken its stand 
—at least, with regard to the internal 
debts—on repudiation. But it was unable 
to realize these valuables, for foreign 
countries refused to buy them. 

The greater part of large undertakings 
worked, even under the Kérolyi régime, 
at a considerable loss, and the socializa- 
tion of these undertakings destroyed the 
little discipline among the workmen which 
had not already been spoiled yet by the 
revolution of October and by the Bolshevik 
agitation. This fact was recognized by 
Bela Kun himself on several occasions. 
The Commissar of the People, Eugene 
Varga, president of the Supreme Council 
of Popular Economics, admitted, in an 
article published in the Hungarian Social- 
ist newspaper, Néposava, that since the 
establishment of Bolshevism production 
had suffered not only an absolute, but also 
a relative, diminution. Not only the total 
output became less by a large percentage, 
but the workman’s hourly output also. 

The undertakings worked with enormous 
expenses, for there was nobody whose in- 
terest would have been served by economy. 
The Workmen’s Councils entrusted with 
the management of the undertakings have 
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Let. Sound Investments 
guard your home 


WHEN you build your home, 
you consult a capable arch- 
itect as a matter of course. In 
building your financial estate, for 
safety's sake, seek experienced 
investment advice. You can have 
it for the asking. 


When we teil you that, in our 
judgment, certain securities are 
right for you to buy, we tell it 
only after a strict i. * :stigation of 


the values, products, p... 2s0ses and 
people back of such secutities. 


We invite you to call at the 
nearest of our 50 correspondent 
offices and learn about the in- 
vestment securities we recom- 
mend for you—you at your age, 
your circumstances, your purposes, 
your ambitions—in a word, for 
your needs. We have investment 
securities for every need. 


Meanwhile, let us send “Men 
and Bonds”’—the illustrated story 
of our investment service—together 
with our latest Offering Sheet. 
Mailed promptly on request for 


D-119. 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New Y ork 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about ] 0,000 miles of private wires. 
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Butterfly Bush— 


a lovely 


flowering shrub 
by Mail 


Blooms first season— 
fragrant and colorful 


This Butterfly Bush 
(or Summer Lilac) 
is'a charming shrub for either large 
or small gardens. Grows in any 
soil or climate, even in full hot sun- 
light—3 to 5 feet high. Flowers in 
long, graceful spikes resembling the 
lilac; deeply fragrant and a wonderful 
lavender in color. Bloom comes in 
midsummer when other flowers are 
scarce. Fine for cutting. 

Flowering-size Plants $] 
3 postage prepaid for 
or 12 Plants for $3.50 

Send for special list of Meehan 
unusual hardy plants for March and 
April planting. 


: Jhomas MEEHAN & Sons 


Nurserymen & Horticulturists 





Established 1854 
6768 Chew St. Germantown 
PHILADELPHIA 














S11? 
—Hill’s Evergreen 
Cost modest—quality considered. Specify 
Hill's Evergreens when consulting with your, 4 


Landscape Architect, Nurseryman or 
Florist. Choicest specimens. All desir- 2-. 
able varieties. Safe delivery and Sat- . 
isfaction guaranteed. Send for 1920 
Evergreen Book—F REE. 

The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. 

Evergreen Specialists 
263 Cedar St., Dundee, Ill. 


















Scott’s Lawn Seed is guaranteed to grow, 
to go 25 percent farther than most Lawn 


Seed and to be freer from weed seeds. Three 
pounds for $1.00, postpaid. If it doesn’t come 
up your money comes back. Send for booklet 
which is worth more than price asked for Seed. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., Box 15, Marysville, Ohio 


DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK 1920 


Everything that interests the grower 
of Vegetables and Flowers for home 
use or for sale is fully covered in 
Dreer’s Garden Book. 

Full directions are given for grow- 
ing practically every worth-while 
vegetable, plant or flower. 














All the promising novelties and 
dependable varieties are listed and 
conscientiously described. 

224 pages, 6 color plates and 
» hundreds of photographic reproduc- 


Flowers. 


= Mailed free if you mention 
ye this publication 





714-716 Chetigat Street 
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been mostly very prodigal. On the other 
hand, the result of the Socialized production 
was almost nothing. The debtor’s side 
of the Socialized undertakings’ current 
accounts rose with terrible rapidity, so 
that the Soviet state was not in a position 
to make use of the confiscated current 
accounts. On the contrary, it had to give 
the banks money in order to make them 
able to satisfy the claims of the Socialized 
undertakings. Besides that, the ‘‘ Red” 
army and the internal and external propa- 
ganda also required enormous amounts. 
The number of staté employees grew every 
day, and their wages grew, too. 

The Soviet Gov ernment saw that within 
a short time it would be without money. 
It tried to persuade the public by the way 
of the press to deposit its hoarded money in 
banks; it even allowed interest on new 
deposits, altho this was contrary to the 
most elementary principles of Bolshevism. 
But the public was careful. It preferred 
to keep its money at home. And events 
have justified it. 

The Soviet Government could not help 
following the example of its predecessors, 
and working the bank-note press. Just as 
in Russia, it began to forge bank-notes of 
200 and 25 crowns, which were very easy 
to forge in consequence of their primitive 
form. Nearly all the large printing-offices 
of Budapest were compelled to print bank- 
notes for the Soviet Government, and they 
produced an enormous daily quantity. 
It must be admitted that the Soviet 
Government gave their bank-notes higher 
series numbers than those of the Austrian- 
Hungarian bank-notes, so that there was a 
perceptible difference between the originals 
and the forgeries. But the ordinary public 
was unable to mark this difference, so that 
it lost confidence in the good 200- and 25- 
crown notes also, at the same time as in the 
bad ones. And this took place very 
quickly, 

First, the peasants refused the ‘‘ white 
bank-notes” .(this was the name of the 
200- and 25-crown notes), and gave their 
foodstuffs for ‘‘blue bank-notes”’ (i.e., the 
old notes of the Austro - Hungarian 
Bank) only. This caused a premium in 
favor of the ‘“‘blue bank-notes,’’ small at 
first, but rising at the end of the Bolshevik 
period up to 150 per cent. As the Soviet 
Government recognize od the general an- 
tipathy toward the ‘‘white money,” it 
tried to gather as much as possible of 

“blue money.” Since the month of April 
it paid salaries in white money only. It 
ordered the banks to deliver their stock of 
blue bank-notes; but this measure pro- 
duced very little result, for in the mean- 
time the employees of the banks changed 
the blue bank-notes of their bank into 
white money, and delivered a ridiculously 
small amount. Then the Soviet Govern- 
ment began a quite unsuccessful press cam- 
paign in favor of white money and against 
blue money. The Soviet Government was 
unable to forge blue money, for it did not 
possess the necessary technical equipment. 
Within a short time there was no blue 
money in circulation. This caused, in the 
first place, a great scarcity of small change. 
Then the Soviet Government compelled 
the Hungarian Post-office Savings-Bank 
to give out, 5-, 10-, and 20-crown notes. It 
also began to forge the 1-and 2-crown notes 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, too; the 
factory of ammunition of Csepel produced 
a large quantity of iron 20 filler (4 crown) 
pieces. In this way the scarcity of change 
was removed. 

But this was the one and only financial 
success of the Soviet Government. In the 
meantime the disparity between blue 
money and white money produced a much 
more serious evil, which became one of the 
most important causes of Bolshevism’s 
failure. As we have mentioned, the Bol- 
sheviki gained power by inciting the greed 
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WORKMAN MEETS 
DEATH, SINGING: 


#] 
Charles Wentworth, 43 years of age, al 
mechanic employed by the Pacific Pipe 
and Supply Company, 1002 Santa Fe "at 













nue, was electrocuted in the yards 
the company late yesterday. 

Wentworth was employed as a crane | 
| driver. He occupied a seat at the top 
of the huge lifting crane. His foreman 
lcalled to him to stop the operation of } 
the muchinery shortly before 5 o'clock. 
Wentworth was singing as he arose from 
his seat An Instant later he gave a/ 
groan. No one saw what happened bunt | 
it is supposed he stumbled and in falling | 
reached out and grasped an exposed knife | 
ij switch. Six hundred volts of electricity 
passed through his body. 

The services of Engine Company No. | 
17 of the fire department were necessary | 
in order to take the body from the top| 
of the crane, } 

Little is known of Wentworth at the // 
pipe concern, employment having been / 
| given to him only a:few days ago. 

The ‘body was removed to the under- } 


taking parlors of George K. Willett. 
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He died —singing 


The exposed knife switch got him—and another was added to the year’s toll 


HE day’s work wasover. Withasong 

on his lips he pushed the controller 
handle to the full ‘‘Off’’ position for the 
night, swung around . . . then— 


It was done. Somehow—his arm—that 
exposed knife switch—the two came in con- 
tact. He and every other crane operator 
there had endeavored to avoid the menace, 
out at last—like a rattler lying in wait it 
struck— 


Authorities say the Old-style 
Switch must go 


From all over the land protest is going up 
against the needless waste of life and prop- 
erty caused by exposed switches. 

“‘The loss of life and property due to de- 
fective electric installations every year,” 
says s John G. Gamber, State Fire Marshal of 
Illinois, ‘‘is beyond reason . . . My depart- 
ment has issued a general order, requiring 
that all knife switches, other than those on 
switchboards, must be of the approved safety 
enclosed type.” 

The Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors in convention at St. Louis, January 
27, 28 and 29, 1920, went on record 
without a dissenting vote as being in 
favor of the use of enclosed externally 
operated switches. 

“The exposed knife switch,’ says 
John A. Hoeveler, Electrical Engineer, 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 

‘is the most common unguarded source 
of electrical trouble in factories. The 
worker is always in danger of shocks and 
burns by contact.’ 





Houschold Type 


So it is everywhere. Fire marshals, archi- 
tects, safety officials, city electrical in- 
spectors, and contractors, are waking up to 
the menace of the obsolete exposed knife 
switch. Its days are numbered. 


The Square D Safety Switch 


The Square D Safety Switch is an absolute 
safeguard against shock, fire, and industrial 
accident of any kind. 


It is a simple knife switch in a pressed-steel 
housing—externally operated. A handle on 
the outside does all the work. 


Current cannot reach that handle, nor 
the box itself—tough, rugged insulation 
completely isolates all live parts. They are 
safely enclosed within steel walls. 


The switch may be locked in the open 
position, too, while work is being done on 
the line; nobody can thoughtlessly turn on 
the current. This feature is saving many 
an electrician’s life. “On” and “Off” 
positions are clearly indicated. The Square 
D Safety Switch is made in over 300 sizes, 
types and capacities—for factories, office 
buildings and homes. 
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Industrial Type 
Open 


The greatest remaining hazard around an 
electrical installation—the exposed knife 
switch—is going. All over the country pro- 
gressive firms—leaders both in employes’ 
welfare and in efficient production—are 
safeguarding the lives of their workers and 
their property by replacing all old-style 
exposed knife switches with Square D 
Safety Switches. Prominent among them 
are: 

The United States Steel Corporation 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Standard Oil Company 

Pullman Company 

Ford Motor Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

U. S. Shipping Board 

General Motors Corporation 

Bethlehem Steel Company 


Listed as standard for both fire and accident 
prevention by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Meets the requirements of the 
National Electrical Safety Code of the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


The Square D Safety Switch is sold and 
installed by your electrical deater aud 
contractor. Architects and engineers 
are listing it as standard equipment. 
Ask any of them for further information 
—or write us direct. 


Act NOW and protect your work- 
men, your family and your property 
against fire, shocks and other electrical 
hazards.) SQUARE D COMPANY, 
1400 Rivard Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Canadian factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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of the particular syndicates. When they 
were in power they immediately found that 
it was easier to start the avalanche than 
to stop it. Their orators continually 
urged that the duty of the trustees and 
leaders of syndicates was to moderate the 
pretensions of the workmen, for ‘they 
stood no longer opposed to capitalists, but 
to all the workmen of the Soviet Republic.” 
But all these efforts were in vain. The 
several organizations of workmen tried to 
assure for their members by every means 
as many advantages as possible, altho 
these advantages necessarily were gained 
at the expense of the other workmen’s 
organizations. 

The demands of the syndicates no longer 
referred to higher wages. Each organiza- 
tion—as, for instance, the pitmen, the 
railway employees, the iron-workmen, and 
among the first the ‘“‘ Red ”’ soldiers—defi- 
nitely demanded to receive their wages in 
blue money. As the Soviet Government 
was unable to meet these demands, the 
dissatisfaction of the workmen rose con- 
tinually, and often even broke out in 
open counter-revolutionary movements (as 
among the employees of the Trans-Danu- 
bian railways). The Soviet Government 
succeeded in repressing these movements, 
but it lost the support of the majority 
of the workmen, and this facilitated the 
victory of the Roumanian Army. One 
may state, as an undeniable fact, that the 
selfishness of the workmen’s organizations, 
encouraged by the Bolsheviki, caused the 
failure of Bolshevism. 

The Soviet Government tried to satisfy 

the workmen’s pretensions by giving them 
higher wages in white money. Asa result, 
the workmen were quite unable to spend 
their money. Most of the shops were 
permanently closed, and the peasants were 
not inclined to sell foodstuffs for white 
money. So the public tried to free itself 
somehow from its white money. It 
stormed the few open shops, bought the 
most fantastic objects in the most fan- 
tastic quantities, so that it quickly emptied 
all the shops. The merchants buried the 
rest of their merchandise, in order to avoid 
selling it for white money. 

The Soviet Government was obliged to 
raise the prices of the products of Social- 
ized undertakings. The cause of this pro- 
ceeding was a very interesting one. In one 
of the sessions of the Central Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Council, Commissar of the People 
Lengyel, explained that they were making 
a” ‘elass-price policy”’—i.e., they enlisted 
their price policy in the service of their 
unme reiful elass-fight. ‘‘It is well known, 
he said, ‘‘that the bourgeoisie holds enor- 
mous quantities of money buried at home. 
The only way to entice this money out is 
to depreciate it by raising the price of 
merchandise. The workmen will not suffer 
under this price-policy, for their wages 
will be raised, if necessary; but the 
bourgeois, who has no income, must pay 
out his buried money, in consequence of 
the higher prices.’”’ But the real cause of 
the raising of prices was quite different. 
The Soviet Government wished to prevent 
the workmen from acquiring fortunes. As 
already mentioned, the workmen were un- 
able to spend their income, and so were 
forced to save a considerable part of it. 
But this circumstance was a serious danger 
to Bolshevism, for a propertied man is 
never inclined to be revolutionary; he 
becomes bourgeois. And that was the 
danger which the Soviet Government in- 
tended to hinder by. raising prices, and 
succeeded. Within a short time the work- 
men had -to ask for higher wages, for they 
were unable to live on their incomes. 

Everybody was discontented. The work- 
men got enormously high wages, yet 
suffered hunger. ‘‘It is in vain,” said an 
old iron-workman, ‘‘that I get ten crowns 
for an hour’s work; for ten crowns I ean 
buy only one egg. In the capitalist days it 
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never happened that a workman like myself 
worked an hour for an egg.” 

The financial difficulties of the Soviet 
Government became continually greater. 
In vain it forbade, under heavy penalties, 
any one to pay in blue money, or to accept 
it: the public regarded blue money as the 
only representative of value. The Hun- 
garian Soviet money arrived in four months 
at the point which the Russian Soviet 
money reached in two years—that is, at 
the point of demonetization. 





THE COST OF LIVING IN PARIS 


MERICANS who are thinking of mak- 

ing a sojourn in the French capital 
may be startled to know how much more 
it will cost to live there than it did before 
the war, or even a year ago. The burden 
is of course lightened by the depreciation of 
foreign exchange, by which the visitor gets 
fourteen franes for each American dollar, 
instead of five, as in the old days. For 
many reasons prices have jumped higher 
in some European countries than they have 
here, and present prices, as the London 
Economist notes, are likely to go to even 
higher levels if the French Chamber of 
Deputies enacts the proposed law which 
will increase all taxation about 50 per cent. 
The Economist's Paris correspondent notes 
that among the state monopolies “‘ the price 
of common matches, formerly sold at ten 
centimes the box of sixty matches, has been 
raised to twenty centimes, and tobacco 
from fifty centimes per forty grams to 
one franc, while the prices of all foreign- 
manufactured tobaccos, cigars, and cigar- 
ets have been in all cases doubled, and in 
some instances trebled.”” The British au- 
thority presents the following table showing 
how the prices of important commodities 
have been going up in the French capital: 

1914 April, 1919 1920 








Comestibles Francs Francs Francs 
Potatoes per kilo 0.15 0.65 0.75 
Milk per liter 0.40 0.80 0.95 
Eggs. ... each 0.15 0.45 0.80 
Coffee per kilo 4.00 10.00 11.00 
Butter per Ib. 1.90 8.50 8.80 
Ham. . kee oe 2.00 10.00 12.00 
Rice ‘ “aye 0.60 0.75 1.70 
Salt pyaones 7 0.10 0.25 0.50 
Bread..............per kilo 0.35 0.50 0.90 
Sugar. de oe or 0.65 2.10 3.20 
Clothing 
Men’s suits. . . ae 200.00 450.00 
Women’s tailor-made....... 175.00 400.00 700.00 
Men’s boots. . . . ... 25to40 60t090 70 to 140 
Women’s boots............ 28 to 45 70 to 100 80 to 175 
Men’s socks (thread)........ 2.75 ff 16.00 
Men’s silk hats... .. k 20.00 60.00 100.00 
Men’s felt hats. ; ee 18.00 40.00 60.00 
Electricity. . per hectowatt hr. 0.5 0.7 0.10 
Gas..........-per 1,000 feet 5.70 8.55 17.10 
Railways—Ist class. ....... 11.20 15.65 24.25 
ae 7.55 10.55 16.35 
3d class....... 4.95 6.95 10.80 
Letter postage 
Per 20 grams..... . 0.10 0.15 0.25 
Telephone subscription, per 
Oe .. 400.00 450.00 750.00 
Omnibuses (Paris)— 
Ist class (minimum)....... 0.15 0.20 0.40 
| eee 0.10 0.15 0.25 
Newspaper printing paper, 
per 100 kilos. .... 28.00 100.00 155.00 





Temporary.— When the New York Herald 
passed out of existence early in February, 
the men of all the departments of the 
paper celebrated the event. It was a 
kind of “ wake,’”’ and one remark came 
from James Fitzgibbons, who had been in 
the composing-room of The Herald for 
thirty-nine years. As he helped to set up 
the type for the last time he said: ‘‘ I told 
them when I took this job that it would 
only be a temporary affair.”—The Chris- 
tian Register (Boston). 
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HOME that insures the comfort and health of your 

loved ones, as well as their safety from that dreaded danger—fire, 
can now be built of Hollow Tile at practically the same cost as a home 
that does not provide this essential welfare and protection. 


><. |. HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Hollow Tile is a burned clay product. It is made 
in large units with two or more air cells and when 
confined in the wall provides insulation against heat, 
cold and moisture. Coupled with its ease and low 
cost of laying this makes it the most desirable and 
economical form of permanent construction. 

Write for our book “‘Hollow Tile for The Home,” which 
tells the whole story and gives many pictures and floor 
plans of houses built in all parts of the country. 

Be sure your dealer furnishes MASIERTILE. It is 
made in accordance with Association standards for your 
protection. Insist on getting it. 
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THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
By this trade mark MASTERTILE you shall know it 
; CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Huyler’s Variety 


Huyler’s wide variety has been created for you. 
Ever since its establishment in 1874 Huyler’s has 
endeavored to create a selection of delicious candies 
varied enough to satisfy the most fastidious and to 
meet any candy situation which may arise. 


Are you making use of this variety? Remember 
whatever it is that you want, from bonbons to 
chocolates, and back again, you can get it at Huyler’s. 


$1.25 per ‘ $1.50 per 
pound pound 
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Uustorcle h handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 

old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 

Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly you rub it in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too, to drive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves—without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
itis easy toapply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
















Use them and you may change wall i" 
decorations as often as you like with- ,” 
out injuring the wall paper or plaster. 
The steel points —s ne = k. 
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Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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Wil : Your Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
Straightleg Garters 


Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
straightener—quickly adjusted to fit vari- 
ous of b 3; as easy to put 
on and to wear as any ordinary garter—no 
pce piel ; just an ingenious 

pecial garter—improves appearance won- 
derfully. Wearers enthusiastic. You will 
be, too. Write for free booklet, mailed in 
plain envelope. 


}_S-L GARTER CO., 766 Trast Co. (Bailing, Daytos, 0. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


February 18.—President Wilson receives 
the reply of the Allied Premiers to his 
note threatening withdrawal from 
European affairs unless the Adriatic 
question is settled as agreed among the 
Powers last December. The reply is 
not made public, but it is hinted that 
it is ‘‘ conciliatory.” 

February 19.—President Wilson sends to 
the State Department a reply to the 
Entente Premiers’ note on the Adriatic 
question. He is understood to have 
restated the position of the American 
Government with a degree of finality. 

The Peace Conference in session in 
London considers the question of open- 
ing peace negotiations with Soviet 
Russia. 

February 21.—In the course of three test 
votes in the Senate, won by the sup- 
porters of the Lodge program, four 
additional Democratic Senators break 
from the Administration leadership 
on the Peace Treaty and vote to adopt 
the original Lodge reservation on 
withdrawal from the League of Nations. 


February 23.—Final settlement of the 
Adriatic question is to be placed in the 
form of a boundary treaty for ultimate 
submission to the American Senate for 
ratification, according to official Wash- 
ington advices. 

The final documents of the Hungarian 
reply to the Allied peace terms are 
presented to the Secretary of the Peace 
Conference in Paris. The reply does 
not indicate an uncompromising re- 
jection of the proposed detachment of 
Trarsylvania and other territories, but 
is based rather on the principle of self- 
determination. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


February 20.—The Bolsheviki capture 
Arehangel, according to a _ Soviet 


Government wireless dispatch received 
in London from Moscow. 

A London report says the Lettish Govern- 
ment decides to open peace negotiations 
with the Russian Bolsheviki, in con- 
junction, if possible, with Finland, 
Poland, and Lithuania. 


February 23.—Rostov-on-Don has been 
eaptured from the Bolsheviki in the 
new offensive launched by General 
Denikin’s reorganized forces, accord- 
ing to advices reaching London from 
the British military mission in southern 
Russia. 


February 24.—A Bolshevik wireless mes- 
sage from Moscow to London says 
Rostov-on-Don has been recaptured 
by the Bolsheviki. 


FOREIGN 


February 18.—Paul Deschanel becomes 
the tenth President of the French 
Republic, succeeding Raymond Poin- 
earé. The formal transfer of power 
takes place at Elysée Palace. 


February 19.—An_ international financial 
conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations will be held in 
March either at Brussels or at The 
Hague. 

Martial law is proclaimed in the Sarre 
region on account of disturbances 
taking place there. 

A report from Berlin says that the na- 
tional debt of Germany is expected to 
reach $51,000,000,000 by the end of 
March. 


February 20.—The Second Chamber of the 
Dutch Parliament approves Holland’s 
entrance into the League of Nations. 
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You ate not send money in advance if you 
have commerce rating or give satisfactory 
reference, 





rs and refer you to any com- 
r my financial Jeaponsibility. 


“hs F. DETRICK, Pres. 
DETRICK CIGAR CO. 
Sappeaanes City, Ohio 
EXACT size On orders t beyond th h Parcel Post Zone add 


tra for ye Ee of humidor. 
This is a Special Pe. 9g This ad may not appear again. 
























PROTECT 
YOUR THROAT & VOICE 


PATENT-SENSE 


Gath 


“She Book for Mau FREE. € Mfrs? 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest. 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment, aes .everywhere. Ly eng ea 
of your own and earn big 


Dept. 7, Malden, 
| annual income in profes- 


sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Send TODAY ° 
for Special 


Factory Price ¥ FIRELESS COOKER 



































A BUSINESS 













one of the first 

— women to 

write me, Get my new 

special rock - bottom 

price on a Rapid. I’ve 

made these apectal of a 
ore like th 


department stores 

The big difference is y 
get the low lowest factory 
lere’s your c! 
throughout = full set highs grade aluminum utensils with - 

ss 80 days’ free trial before you “decide. Saves 2-3 
3-4 fuel costs, 1-2 the work. But you must write soon! ‘Getmy 
big Home Science Book Free—gives you all the details of my 
offer. cone post cord NOW, Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
Camp Co 





eto-kttchen orice 


e tosave money. Aluminum lined 
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F Fi Extra Miles 
v P , : : 
= } Buy tires you know are right. Racine Tires 
mie are always right because the famous Racine 
any | Extra Tests, safeguarding quality through 

each step of their manufacture, give motorists 
s an unparalleled pre-purchase protection. 
ted Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
are Fabric Tires alone have the industry s 
50 d supreme mileage achievement— 
a | Racine Absorbing Shock Strip 
tse a This extra strip of blended rubber, graduated 
a ™ in resiliency, welds tread and carcass perfectly. 
me To try Racine Tires is to be convinced they 
80 i are the right tires on either city streets or 
ts / country highways. 
- a Racine Inner Tuses, 

P SuPREME TIRE SUNDRIES 
= are all Extra Tested 
oe For your protection look on every tire for name — 
ae e : 
= Racine Rubber Company 

Racine 
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a | 
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‘Train for the 


Big Position 


The high salaried positions are open only to men 
whocan show i have eueer tN ag Big bus- 
iness organizations everywhere need men able to 
assume responsibilities—to think, plan and carry 
out important policies. LaSalle nsion Univer- 
Bity has trained thousands of men for promotion to 
executive positions. Its big staff of experts can 
help you increase your earning power. Rise above 
octal work toa lace where ou direct others. You 
can—but will you? e LaSalle pl lan will not 
interfere with your someniiilien ou can train 
for promotion during spare time at home by mail. 
Mark with an “*X” below the kind of position for 
which you wish to qualify. We will send full 
information about the course and service and our 
convenient payment plan. Also our valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” Sabo he Sect otep tolignersar iy 
the coupon now. 
pe ae oe = oe 


‘Auditore, 
“Public Ace 


BOOKKEEPING: 
for position of Head Book- 


Institute 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest 


Business Training dJastitution 
in the World’’ 
2-R ' Chicago, Illinois 











( Name] 





[Present Position} 





6, 1920 








CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 








February 

















MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established over half a century. Correspondence 
invited. We have recently associated with us, 
three former members of the Examining Corps, 
U.S. Patent Office. 














Rider Agents Wanted 


rywhere to rid N° onsen = 
bit Ex the new Ranger em, 7 
equipped 1 y ite ~ SY — 
light and carrier, stand, tool SS 
r-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. | 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
a smal] advance over our Spec- 


Lamps, Wheels, 

Sundries, and parts 
MD MONEY but te in exactly whet 

eat aia 


MEAD ststi.counets. 


for all 
SEND 












February 21.—A report from Copenhagen 


says that forty-two German eannon 
and ten machine guns in working 
order have been discovered on Sylt 
Island of Schleswig-Holstein. The bat- 
teries were in command of Germans. 


Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Hungarian Army, is 
reported to have been made Regent 
of Hungary by the National Assembly. 


February 22.—The Republic of France 


presents 6,000 “certificates of grati- 
tude’ to relatives and friends of 
soldiers who died in defense of France’s 
frontiers. 


23.—Mr. Protich is nominated 
Premier of the new Jugo-Slav cabinet, 
which has just been formed from the 
twenty or more political groups of the 
present Parliament. 

The Bulgarian Government decrees dis- 
solution of the National-Assembly be- 
cause of difficulties caused by Socialists. 


February 24.—Matthias Erzberger, Minis- 


ter of Finance, resigns from the German 
Cabinet when testimony involving him 
in questionable transactions in office 
comes to light during Erzberger’s libel 
suit against Dr. Helfferich. 

The Allied Supreme Council decide they 
will not deal with Soviet Russia ‘until 
they have arrived at the conviction 
that the Bolshevik horrors have come 
to an end.’ 

A Sofia dispatch to London says Bulgaria 
warns the Allied representatives that 
she will not be responsible for the 
consequences if Gieece obtains western 
Thrace. 


DOMESTIC 


February 18.—The War Department an- 


nounces that trial by court martial 
faces all wilful draft evaders. The 
first step will be the early publication 
of the name of every draft-dodger. 


The final draft of the railroad legislation 


is reported to the Senate, with pro- 
visions written into it to prevent labor 
troubles on the railroads for six months. 
A scale of wages not less than that in 
effect at midnight February 29 is to 
continue until September i. Instead 
of the drastic antistrike provisions 
and the wage boards originally con- 
templated, the new bill provides for a 
system of voluntary mediation. 


The League of Nations is indorsed by the 
League of Women Voters at the final 
session of the suffrage victory con- 
vention in Chicago. The women also 
adopt a resolution opposed to universal 
military training. 

Representatives of the American Legion 
at the end of the three-day conference 
in Washington adopt a program of 
benefits for former service men and 
serve notice on Congress that they 
expect favorable action taken with 
reference thereto within sixty days. 
The Legion’s outline involves land-set- 
tlement projects, aid to encourage the 
purchase of homes, vocational education, 
and adjustment of compensation. 


February 19.—The Senate and House of 


Representatives of New Mexico ratify 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment. New 
Mexico is the thirty-second State to 
ratify. 


Organized railroad-workers and union 
labor in general call on Congress to 
defeat the redrafted railroad reorganiza- 
tion bill, holding it to be destructive 
of the employees’ constitutional priv- 
ileges and liberties. 


The name of William Jennings Bryan is 
placed on the Democratic primary 


DYORRHOCIDE 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Jor Pyorrhea prevention 


Sensitive, bleeding gums 


are symptoms of pyorrhea—they lead to 
the loosening and the loss of teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. It 
is the one dentifrice that dental clinics, 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea research 
and oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated to 
be beneficial in pyorrhea treatment and pre- 
vention. Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

It aids in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums. It cleans and polishes the 
teeth. 


To make gums firm and healthy, to keep 
teeth clean, use Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 

lollar package con- 

tains six 

months’ sup- 

ply. Sold 

by leading 

druggists 

and dental 

supply 
houses. 

Free Sample 

Write for 

Sree sample 

and our 

booklet on 

Prevention 

and Treat- 

ment of 


Pyorrhea. 


The Deatinol 
& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc, 
Sole Dis- 
tributors 


1476 Broad. 


NOL 
Scientifically 
Perfected by 

Clinical Research f 


We shall continue to offer through exhaustive scientific re- 
search, and by unlimited clinical 


facilities, “only such a dentifrice as 
is proved most effective—in pro- Pe 
moling tooth, gum and mouth 

















A BAN AER 


Prepare by mail in spare time for this attractive profes- 
sionin which there are great qpvcytuntes for both men 
and h+y Bene at gnes for free book, ‘*How to 
Become a ’ by_Epcar G. ion President. 
American School of Banking, Se ‘McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 





To stop the pain of 
Corns, Bunions, Callouses, Blisters, Tired, 


Aching, Swollen, Tender Feet, use 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder to Shake 
Into Your Shoes and sprinkle in the Foot- 








bath. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to get this 





package— 
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T 

1 

1 

F PRIDE | 

Home is a shrine—a sanctuary—around which all T 
that is best and truest in life centers. Here our i 
ideals, our hopes, our ambitions, are shaped. And | 


contributing in no small part to the atmosphere of 
the home are the furnishings, the things with which 
we are daily surrounded, with which we live our 
lives. 

Here at Kohler this sentiment finds enthusiastic 
recognition, with the result that all our methods, 
our skill, our efforts, are bent towards producing 
enameled plumbing ware—bathtubs, kitchen sinks, 
lavatories—which answer not only the demand for 
utility and durability, but which support through 
their beauty and refinement the ideals out of which 
home atmosphere is created. 


How well Kohler products conform to the vision 
of leading architects, to the craftsmanship of the 
master plumbers, to the ideals of the public, is 
amply testified by the wide acceptance given to 
Kohler ware, not only in homes, both modest and 
pretentious, but in clubs, hotels and institutions 
as well. 

All Kohler products bear the mark “ Kohler,” 
permanent but inconspicuous, as an everlasting 
guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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A 
Lenten Food 
Suggestion 


* 





Armour’s 
Baked Macaroni 
and Cheese 


Recipe for this delightful 


dish on the package 


Appetizing! 


+ ACARONI and cheese is both bread and 
meat,” states a foremost American food 
authority. “It is not merely a side dish, as many 
American and English housewives fancy, but a 
complete meal in itself.” 


And, at this Lenten season, you are sure to find a 
special delight in meals of nicely prepared Armour’s 
Macaroni. Worth-while recipes on every package. 


ARMOUR'S MACARONI 


Spaghetti Makes Glorious Dishes Piain Noodles 


Cut in short lengths, Armour’s Macaroni is a genuine favorite. 
Eliminates all bother of breaking before cooking. In following recipes 
the short lengths can be properly measured (a great advantage) 
and far more attractive-appearing dishes are the result. Armour’s 
Macaroni is made thin-walled, so that it cooks most quickly—but 
never to a paste! 

Carefully selected, glutenous durum wheat is the foundation of 
Armour’s Macaroni Products — Macaroni, Spaghetti and Plain 
Noodles. Made in a sunlit mill at Battle Creek, Mich., where every 
care is taken to insure their delivery to your kitchen fresh and perfect. 
Your grocer can supply you. 


SL A TN SNEED es Ds Oa IA 





Manufactured by 
Armour Grain Company 





MANUKA! 


ARMOUR 


ACARONI 


DE AT BA 
SCIENTIFICALLY MADE 
«GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Chicago 
Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed 


Cereals — Oats, Pancake Flour 
and Corn Flakes 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 








llot of Michigan for the Presidential 
mination. The name of Eugene 
Debs will also be placed on the 
ichigan ballot as Socialist candidate. 


ary 20.—Universal military training 
a part of the future military policy 
the United States is approved in 
nciple by the House Military Com- 
ttee, which decides by a vote of 
ren to nine that the Army Reorgani- 
fon Bill should make provision for 
th a plan, effective July 1, 1922. 
+York Republicans hold an unofficial 
hte convention and adopt a platform 
bminent among whose planks are 
tlarations for the immediate rati- 
ttion of the Peace Treaty with the 
hate reservations; .a declaration 
hinst Article X in its present form, 
f support of the Monroe Doctrine 
Jetter and spirit. 

tesentative Minahan (Dem.), of New 
sey, introduces an amendment to 
Volstead Prohibition Act per- 
ting States by referendums to 
horize sale of 2.75 per cent. beer 
110 per cent. wine. 

-Admiral Robert E. Peary, discoverer 
he North Pole, dies in Washington 
he age of sixty-four. 


ry 21.—The House adopts the con- 
nce report on railroad legislation 
ol change by a vote of 250 to 150. 
ral credit bill providing for the 
tblishment of a cooperative system 
farm credit, based on personal 
ity as distinguished from land 
rity, is introduced in Congress by 
resentative McFadden, of Penn- 
rania. The bill provides for one 
tral bank and forty-eight branches. 
prices increased two per cent. in 
month ending January 15, accord- 
to statistics of the Labor Depart- 
t. This is an inerease of nine 
cent. over January, 1919 and 104 
cent. since January, 1913. 

National War Work Council of 
Y. M. C. A. received from all 
tes from the first Y. M. C. A. 
paign up to January 1, 1920, a 
| of $161,723,649.42. The Council 
n hand an unappropriated balance 
pproximately $17,000,000. 


ty 22.—A rebellion against pro- 
ion is reported in Iron County, 
higan. A prohibition agent and a 
r of Michigan constables are held 
y county officials and confiscated 
is taken from them. 

ilroad bill, providing for the return 
e roads to private operation March 
a the Senate by a vote of 47 to 17, 
s sent to the White House for the 
dent’s approval. 


E 24.—The New Jersey Assembly 
s a 3.5 per cent. beer bill by a 
tof 37 to 21. 

il labor-unions over the country 
fequested by the American Federa- 
of Labor to meet March 22 to 
t local committees to conduct 
’s campaign “‘to elect its friends 
defeat its enemies.” 

d labor decides to ask President 
> to veto the railroad reorganiza- 
vill. 

mt Wilson appoints Charles R. 
b, of Chicago, Minister to China, 
eceed Dr. Paul Reinsch. ‘ 
can leaders agree with Chairman 
of the House Military Affairs 
hittee to omit universal military 
hg from the House army re- 
ization bill, and to make it the 
tt of separate legislation at the 
fession of Congress. 
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They couldnt be built 
now for twice*7L000 


When the talk turns from politics to railroads, and 
the traveler with the cocksure air breaks in with, 
“There’s an awful lot of ‘ water’ in the railroads,” 
here are some hard-pan facts to give him: 


American railroads have cost $80,900 a mile—road- 
bed, structures, stations, yards, terminals, freight and 
passenger trains—everything from the great city ter- 
minals to the last spike. 


A good concrete-and-asphalt highway costs $36,000 
a mile—just a bare road, not counting the cost of 
culverts, bridges, etc. 





Our railroads couldn’t be duplicated today for 
$150,000 a mile. 


They are capitalized for only $71,000 a mile—much 
less than their actual value. Seventy-one thousand 
dollars today will buy one locomotive. 








English railways are capitalized at $274,000 a mile; 
the French at $155,000; German $132,000; even in 
Canada (still in pioneer development) they are capital- 
ized at $67,000 a mile. The average for all foreign 
countries is $100,000. 


Low capitalization and high operating efficiency have 
enabled American Railroads to pay the highest wages 
while charging the lowest rates. 


dhis advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway Executives 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain literature 
by writing to The Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York 
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é STAPLE JEWELRY 3 


TA 
~ Guaranteed 


Jewelry for Easter 


HAT is more acceptable at Easter 

time than a piece of Bixler Jewelry? 

The designs are new—the quality 
is fine and the prices are within reach of 
the people with an “‘average income.” 

In your town some dealer is probably 
showing the line in a handsome Bixler 
display case which makes it easy for you 
to select your choice of the beautiful rings, 
brooches, lavallieres, stick pins, cuff 
buttons, watch chains, watch fobs, scarf 
pins, etc. 

No novelties or fads, but medium-priced 
pieces that can be worn every day—all 
sold under an absolute guarantee. 

Look for the Bixler Display Case— it's a 
sign of quality. 

MILES F. BIXLER CO. 
1924-1932 Euclid 
Avenue 
Department 22 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers—Let us tell 
you how to start a 
profitable Jewelry 
Department in your 

store. 

Salesmen—Some 
territory left for 
capable men. 














“JIM DANDY” 


Copyright i912 


EALERS everywhere buy 

VINDEX over and over again. 

Take the tip. They know. Ask 

for ‘‘Vindex Make’’ when you want 

Shirts or Athletic Underwear—they’re 

RIGHT in style and quality — just 
jim Dandy. 


The Vindex Company, Baltimore, Md. 














THE SPICE OF LIFE 











A Sage Thought.—Doc Steinmetz says 
we can send a message to Mars for a 
billion dollars. Why not send it collect? 
—Peoria Transcript. 


Financial Test.—W1LLy—‘‘I wonder how 
much money there is in the world.” 

Gitty—“ Try to borrow a quarter and 
you'll find out.’’—Houston Post. 


The Booms That Bloom in the Spring.— 
Some recent ‘‘ nominations ”’ for President 
remind us that the less there’s in a drum 
the louder the boom.—Boston American. 


Auto - Preparedness.—‘‘ Getting ready 
for the automobile show? ” 

“ Yes, I’m negotiating a new mortgage 
on the home.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Not in the Other Place.—An English- 
woman who is a medium says that near- 
beer is popular in heaven. So _ that’s 
where it’s popular?—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Nothing Like That.—‘‘ Did those two 
men have an epistolary dispute? ”’ 

“No pistols in the dispute at all. They 
took it out in letter-writing.’’—Baltimore 
American. 


jHelpful Hint.—He (tenderly)—“ It’s a 
mistake for a man to go through life 
alone.” 

Sue—‘ Why don’t you get your mother 
to chaperone you? ”"—The Widow. 


Silence is Golden.—First Privatr— 
‘Can you imagine anything worse than 
having cooties? ”’ 


Seconp Private—“ Yes. Suppose you 
had ’em, and they chirped.”’—The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

Ructuous Russia.—‘‘ The way to save 


Russia,” says Kerensky, “is to leave her 
alone.”” Unfortunately, we have already 
left her a loan—and a big one—with 
precious little chance of getting it back.— 
The Passing Show (London). 


The Light in the Window.—The trans- 
port had entered New York Harbor. On 
board was one lone colored soldier among 
the homeward bound. As the ship passed 
the Statue of Liberty there was absolute 
silence, when suddenly the dusky dough- 
boy broke the quiet by remarking: ‘‘ Put 
your light down, honey, I’se home.’’— 
The American Legion Wee nee 


Rebuffed.—A Dutch pastor makes it a 
point to welcome any strangers cordially, 
and one evening after the completion of 
the service he hurried down the aisle to 
station himself at the door. 

A Swedish girl was one of the strangers 
in the congregation. She is employed as a 
domestic in one of the fashionable homes, 
and the minister, noting that she was a 
stranger, stretched out his hand. 

He welcomed her to the church and ex- 
prest the hope that she would be a regular 
attendant. Finally he said that if she 
would be at home some evening during 
the week he would call. 

*“'T’ank you,” she murmured bashfully, 
* but Ay have a fella.”"— Atlanta Journal. 





Base and Floo 
one continuous 
pi 


Itisa composition material, easily applied in plast 
over old o: w wood, iron, concrete or other solid 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel 


It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, 
pery surface, practic: any 9. seamless tile—No crack, 
or joint for the accumu “sam of grease, dirt or moi 
noiseless and does not fati 

The Best nour 
for Kitchen, Pentry, Bath v, 
Restay a _Thente: How” ‘Factory, Office Buildh 
Hospital —all” places where a beautif 
stantial — 'foot-e loor is desire: 

Your choles of po dhe practical colors. Fall in 

and sample FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMP 
1127 Cutler Building, Rochester, New 
On the Market 10 years 





| PERETTI 











HW Cc Ar 
DECK PAINT 


Ww 
rs el rnight 


Deck Paint 
standard for 
f it pays 
secure the be 

it will pay 


} The Billings- 





The sure-enough, old-fashioned, B 
nature-flavored Kentucky y 
homespun smoking tobacco, that's all. 
No dope, no doctoring, just as I select, 
air-cure and age it in the good old- 
fashioned honest Kentucky way, ready 
for you to stuff right into your pipe 


for the smoothest and most satisfac- 
tory smoke you ever had, or money CG 
back. Big pound can only $1 postpaid. 
Order now, stating choice of heavy,medi- 7 


um or mild blend. Remember, it’s satisfaction 
money back. That’s me. Big sample ro cents v 
Pete Moberly, Box a2. Owensboro, 
Good proposition for live dealers 
4+ and m 





Protect your invention. 
evidence of conception, prompt personal service, 





Write for “‘Record of invent 


INVENTORS ; 
ef finishec 












































witho harge 
5. REANEY KELLY, 819 F Woodward Bldg, Was Ther 
BIG PROF} housew 
in dispensing Root Beer 
roor BEER meet th 
EER ; 
wag ed time. _ 
Ba ay Soda a Fou 
full descriptive liter; o 
MULTIPLEX FAUCI] 
2286 Cass Ave. St. 
Syrup Mfrs. and Jobbers 4 
Destroy Rats Today It is < 
Because you can’t see 
does not ihean that there are Possess a 
iterature 


u' C) 
sure that your buildings are 
free from rats and _ mice. 
**Rough on Rats’’—the eco- 
nomical exterminator — gets 
them ALL Clears premises in 
3 nights. Never fails. At drug 
od eneral stores, Write for 

Ending Rats and Mice.”’ 

E.S. p. waits. Chemist 
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\The Bright Simplex Way The Tedious Old-Fashioned Way 
I @ 
roning Made Easy 

OMPARE these two ironing methods. brings content among homes wherever 
) There can be no question as to which household problems threaten—and that is 
< woman will be the happier, healthier everywhere! 
aI and more cheerful when the work is ; The Simplex stands alone among iron- 
el Enished, ° ing machines. It is mechanically perfect, 
- There isa vital thought in this for every simple, standard. It does your ironing 
SF} housewife who is trying courageously to _ beautifully, rapidly, economically and saves 
ees, meet the overwhelming demands upon her at least $100 a year in fuel, help and 


time. For the Simplex way of. ironing laundry bills. It lasts a life time. 


ultin§ 


: SIMPLEX]RONER 


It is a mark of intelligent housekeeping to The Simplex Ironer completes an average iron- 
possess a Simplex Ironer. Write us for illustrated ing in an hour, at a cost of only 4 cents for fuel. 
literature, which we will gladly forward. Everything, but elaborate ruffles and frills. 












i, 





American Ironing Machine Company, 506—168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City Pacific Coast Sales Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
We also make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for Laundries, Hotels, Institutions and Factories 
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The first “‘Ap- 
proved-In-All- 
Capacities” re- 
newable fuse using 
an inexpensive bare 
renewal link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its 
original efficiency. 


O YOU know what 
you spend yearly 
for electrical protection? 
Call in your electrician 
—get the figures—they 
are four-fifths too high 
if you are using fuses 
which are discarded after 
operation. 


How scores of thousands 
of fuse users cut the cost 
of electrical protection 
80% yearly. 








The Economy “Drop-Out” 
Renewal Link 
An inexpensive “Drop-Out” 
Renewal Link, applied in a 
few moments, makes a blown 
Economy Fuse as good as 
new. Nothing is discarded 
but the broken fuse strip 
which has operated. This 
makes possible the 80% sav- 
ing annually as compared to 
the cost of securing adequate 
electrical protection by 
means of “‘one time” fuses. 


Sold by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made 
in Canada at Montreal 
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Loyalty Unshaken.—Warrer (in Ger- 
many)—‘* Wasser? ” 

American Girt (flustered)—‘ No, 
Wellesley.” —The Bun. 





The Real Commander.—‘“ I understand 
Lamb commands a good salary.” 

“No, he only earns it. Mrs. L. com- 
mands it.”—The Home Sector (New York). 

She Could If She Would.—Sue—“ I 
don’t think it is right to say a woman can’t 
keep a secret.” 

Hre—“ What makes you say that?” 

SHe—‘* No woman ever tried.”—The 
Widow. 





Going Up.—FatTHer or THE Famity— 
“You girls are always talking about your 
dresses! Can’t you find a higher plane of 
conversation? ”’ 

DavucutTers—“ Surely, papa. Now we’re 
going to talk about hats.”—Le Péle-Méle 
(Paris). 





Merely Delayed.—‘ Well, how did they 
treat you in the A. E. F.?” 

** Oh, not so bad.” 

“Did you miss your meals? ” 

““No, I can’t say [missed any. Some 
of them were a day or two late, but I 
can’t say I missed any.”—The American 
Legion Weekly. 








More Prods at Impartiality. 

Extracts from two letters that arrived 
in the same mail—the first from Kenton, 
Ohio, the second from Goshen, Indiana: 

“Since the world-war THe Dicest 
seems to have become so pro-Wilson and 
so George Creel-ized that it is very biased 
and unfair.” 

“T have no evidence to change my 
opinion of your being a hide-bound Re- 
publican whose desires are that something 
will stick to diseredit one of the best 
administrations in the history of the 
United States.” 





Those Convenient Modern Houses.— 
They had at last obtained a villa in a 
suburb of London, and he was hanging the 
pictures. There was a certain photo- 
graph of his wife which he decided must 
go up, but which was too small to suspend 
from the rail by a cord. He thereupon got 
a substantial nail and hammered it inte 
the wall. There came a knock at the door. 
“It’s Mr. Nexdor,” said his wife, running 
to the window. “‘ Your hammering has 
disturbed him.”” Mr. Newbride hastened 
to apologize. 

‘*Oh, I den’t mind the noise,” replied 
Mr. Nexdor, cheerily. ‘“‘I only came to 
ask if I might hang a picture on the other 
end of the nail.”—The Argonaut. 


Wonders of Science. 


” 


If nothing happens to an elephant he 
lives a great many years. 

The snake is the longest-waisted animal 
in natural history. 

An Eastern genius is at work on a new 
telephone. It is guaranteed that on this 
instrument a person may get the right num- 
ber inside of forty-five minutes. 

To remove the cover of a fruit-jar 
(glass) bang it vigorously on the edge of 
the kitchen-table or use a hammer, if 
necessary. 

A cricket makes the peculiar. cricketing 
sound by rubbing its wings against its 
hind legs. A mule ean not do this, but 
makes his cricketing noise by rubbing his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth.— 
Chicago American. 
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with ECONOMY 
of CALIFORNIA § 
—noted for comfq 
and adaptability tog 
“Representative | 
50 Plans, $3760 to 


SEND 


“The New 
55 Plans, $3000 te 
“West Coast Bas 
60 Plans, $1800 4 
SPECIAL OFFER. § Send $2.50 for all 3 above book 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage foléq 
EXTRA—‘‘Little Bungalows'’’—40 Plans, $750 to 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 443 Calif. Bldg» ric Perce 
n Set, 182 
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It Solves the Problem. 
Mailed Free. 
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Travel Dept. 

65 Broadway 
N. Y. 
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Range type percolator of ex- 
ceptional value Gracefully 
made—remarkably low-priced 


| HAS TAUGHT US 
that, while it’s all very well to have electrical devices 
attractive, they simply must be practical to give 
satisfaction. 


Every Manning, Bowman electrical device has some 
exceptionally practical feature. There’s the iron with 
extra heat at the point, the toaster which turns the 
toast, the grill which will cook several things at one 
time, the percolator which wastes no time in “ perck- 
ing’’ delicious coffee. All are sturdy and attractive— 
all carry the Manning, Bowman trade-mark of fifty 
years standing. 


Then, of course, there’s the Hotakold line of tem- 
perature-retaining bottles and carafes. Whether 
you’re at home or traveling, you cannot afford to be 
without the comfort these mean to you. Hotakold 
bottles retain the heat for 24 to 36 hours and keep 
liquid cold for 72 hours. 

For sale at electric shops, department and 


hardware stores, jewelers and novelty 
shops. Write us for further information. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments 
in Nickel Plate, Copper and Aluminum 





Electric Chafing 
Dish, 1303-64 
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REFLEXions _- 
of No-trouble © 
ignition. An un- 
Ppempreegd Photo of | 

the 55,000 mile ae 
referred to below. 



















55,000 Miles of 
Hard Driving 


with these 
Reflex Spark Plugs 


Another section of the coun- 
try testifies. This time three 
Arrow Reflex Plugs, here illus- 
trated, were driven by a Kan- 
sas Tire salesman, about 55,000 
miles—the Diamond, bought 
later, about 15,000. 









All kinds of roads were covered] 
in this all-seasons, day after 
day grind. There were hard, 
hot pulls, in second—there 
were fast inter-city runs—but 
NO spark plug annoyances 
or delays. ‘The best plug I 
ever used,” this driver* con- 
cludes. 











A close connection exists between 
such consistent reports of trouble- 
proof operation and the advanced 
Reflex assembly of war-service por- 
celain with high duty electrodes. A 
trial brings out Reflex worth the 
most convincingly. 









Your garageman or dealer will sup- 
ply you. If not, write direct. 






(*Name on request) 


The Reflex Ignition Co. 
3061 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, O. 


EFLEX:?4% 


KEEP THE CAR OW THE GO/ 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“Fr. G. ’ Peninsula, Ohio—‘“ Could you tell 
me where t a procure the poem by Lord Byron 
entitled, ‘The Three Black Crows’?” é 

The poem, “The Three Black Crows,” is by 
Dr. J. Byrom, not Lord Byron. You will find an 
abridged selection of this poem given in “ Spencer's 
Comic Speeches.” 

“E. D. W.,” Galesburg, Ill.—‘ Please tell me 
where I can find the paring! quotation, ‘In life 
we are in the midst of death 

You will find the quotation, ‘‘In the midst of 
life we are in death,” in the Book of Common 
Prayer, The Burial Service. Bartlett, in his “* Fa- 
miliar Quotatiops,”” adds the following note con- 
cerning this quotation:—‘‘ This is derived from a 
Latin antiphon, said to have been composed by 
Notker, a monk of St. Gall, in 911, while watching 
some workmen building a bridge at Martinsbriicke 
in peril of their lives. It forms the ground-work 
of Luther's antiphon, ‘De Morte.’”’ 

“Ww. W. C.,” New York City.— What is the 
modern acceptation for the pronunciation of the 
word opponent? We have been led to believe that 
the correct pronunciation is with the accent on the 
first syllable.”’ 

The word opponent is correct pronounced 0-po’- 
nent—first o as in not, second 0 as in go, e as in get. 
The pronunciation, op’o-nent—first o as in not, 
second 0 as in go, e as in get—is incorrect. 

“N. E, W.,’’ Omaha, Neb.—“ Kindly tell me 
what Ibid. means. We see it used where reference 

ks or authority is cited.” 

The dictionary gives the following:—* Ibidem, 
(L.) In the same place: used to save repetition 
in crediting several quotations from one author, 
and abbreviated ib. or ibid.”’ 

wa fs 
where I can find the expression, 
three meet again?’’ 

The lines— 

“*When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” 
occur in Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth,”’ act i, scene 1. 


” Oakland, Cal. —*‘ Please inform me 
‘When shall we 


“F. L.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—‘ In a recent issue 

of THE Literary DIGEST, I note a reference to 
‘beach-la-mar.’ I have looked in Webster’s New 

International, also in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, but can find no such word. Would you 
kindly tell me its meaning?”’ 

The word beach-la-mar is the same ‘as béche-de- 
mer. You will find the latter word defined in the 
New Standard Dictionary, as follows:—*‘‘ Béche- 
de-mer, n. (F.) 1. The trepang. 2. The jargon 
or trade speech which forms the only practical 
means of communication in the multiplicity of 
languages of Melanesia; in this sense frequently 
corrupted to beach-la-mar.” 


“J. W. H.,’’ New Castle, Pa.— 
rect, Bolshevik or Bolsheviki?”’ 

Both are correct. Bolsheviki is a noun plural; 
Bolshevik is used both as an adjective and a noun. 

“T. E. McL.,”” Huntington, W. Va.—‘ Kindly 
give me the correct pronunciation of Chdateau- 
Thierry.” 

The name Chédteau-Thierry is correctly pro- 
nounced—sha’’to’’-tye’’ri’—sh as in ship, a as in 
artistic, o as in go, e as in get, i as in police. 


** Which is cor- 


“L. F. E.,’’ West Columbia, Texas—‘ Recently 
I heard the Ww a transpire used in the same sense 
as perspire. The dic tionary gives one definition of 
transpire, ‘to sweat.’ Please tell me if it is correct 
to use the word that way. 

These two words, perspire and lranspire, can not 
be used interchangeably, as they refer to two dis- 
tinctly different actians. The action expressed 
by the verb transpire is ‘‘to emit as vapor; cause 
to pass off as insensible perspiration,’ whereas the 
verb perspire refers to the eliminating of a fluid 
excretion by the skin. Perspiration is increased 
transpiration, and the verbs expressing these 
conditions should be differentiated. 


“EZ. M. R.,” Hopkins, 
States a national flower? 


Mo.—* Has the United 

The United States has no one national flower, 
but State flowers have been selected in many 
instances by vote either of the legislatures or of 
the public-school children or the people of the 
several States. 
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The most valiable piano in the wor 
"THOSE hushed moments of delight wh} 


we sit in the shadowy twilight of a dra} 
ing-room, held prisoner by the charm | 
the beautiful, singing tone of a Steger Pian! 
aie prized incidents in the grey stretch ¢ 
life’s passing. 
























Write for the Steger Piano and Player 
Piano Style Brochure and convenient | 
terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 


Steger Bldg. Factories at 
Chicago, Il. Steger, lll. 
































No severe cold in wint er; no extreme 
heat in summer. Expensiv e fuel and 
heavy clothing not required. 

Read Jacksonville ‘Aziz’ 
A book descriptive of the city of 
YOUR opportunity, where labor is 
more efficient, more ‘comfortable and 
better paid at equal wages than in 
sections less favored in climate. 
Copy free on application. Write 





City Advertising Dept. 
Room 10D, City Hall, Jacksonville, Florida 
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a2 LORID! 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, ¥ 
wishing land or an orange grove, desij 
best. Write for book of actual photograg 
learn how you can own your own grove 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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Our Mr. J. F. Manning supervised thq 
tion of marble for the Lincoln Memorial. 
We design and erect public and pri 
morials. Write for suggestions. 
The J. F. Manning Company, In 
914 Fifteenth St., N. W. Washins} 
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Your dealer has 
get it for you. L 
name Tycos. How 
struments bearing 
are dependable. 
Tae Istramon Ce 
Rochester, N 


There’s a Tyeos or Later Tem 
) Instrument for Every P 
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45D FROM 8,000 To 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 











THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 








OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 


HE more expert a man is in his knowledge 

of what constitutes true automobile merit, 
the more will he appreciate the really remarkable 
value afforded in this new Oakland Sensible Six 
four door Sedan. Although relatively very mod- 
erate in price, it delivers reliable transportation 
of the highest order, and to certainty and comfort 
adds the desirable quality of extremely low oper- 
ating cost. It is an exceptionally roomy car, 
designed for year-round employment, and me- 
chanically it is adequate to any demand that may 
reasonably be put upon it. The goodness of the 
car itself, and the complete manner in which it is 
equipped throughout, combine in this Sedan to a 
value made possible only by the concentration 
of our whole energies upon a single chassis type. 








Mopac 34-C: Tovuntne Can, $1235; Roavsren, $1235; Four Doon Sxvax, $1885; 
Courg, $1885. F.0. B. Pontiac, Micu. Avprrroxan ron Wire Wuest Eguremznt, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 














SOLID COPPER 


STO ORE FRONTS ~ 
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A hundred thousand 
Kawneer Store Fronts 


on the principal streets of the 
nation show the successful 
development of a basic idea 
in modern store windows. 
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THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


NILES, MICH, BERKELEY, CAL. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agencies 
in 48 Larger Cities 














